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CHAPTER I. 


To be ordained has been looked 
upon for many years in this coun- 
try as the best, speediest, and 
safest “way of ‘*making gentle- 
men’’ of such bipeds as stand in 
sore need of the transformation. 

As we are all by baptism spirit- 
ually cleansed of all blemish, so is 
the son of the tradesman, doctor, 
solicitor, or what not, socially re- 
generated by taking holy orders. 

Now this bewilderingly whole- 
sale social acceptation of the ninety- 
and-nine who positively decline to 
Stray, finding it a much more pro- 
fitable policy to stay quietly in the 
hold nibbling the fodder, is peculiar 
to Protestant communities, and we 


do not find the same social indul- 
gence extended to spiritual advisers 
in Roman Catholic countries. In 
climes still fascinated by the scin- 
tillations proceeding from the ‘Triple 
Crown, the priest is not received— 
that is, familiarly received—apart 
from his official capacity in so- 
ciety. He is, of course, ever to 
be forthcoming and at hand as a 
professional healer of souls when 
no other or better healer of souls 
can be found, and when a soul 
needs healing very badly; but if 
he be not a man of culture and 
refinement,—that is, if he has failed 
to catch the tricks, manners, and 
bearing of such—for the mere 
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question of birth is, of course, of 
‘minor importance, the laying on 
of the bishop’s hands _ having 
smoothed over all that difficulty, — 
the mere fact of his being a priest 
does not entitle him to claim any 
of the privileges accruing to that 
most elastic title of gentleman ; 
and many a woman of social rank 
abroad will readily, gladly,—nay, 
eagerly — confess to, and receive 
absolution from a man whose so- 
ciety at her dinner-table she would 
not tolerate for a moment. 

We cannot but think that this 
reserve has its advantages, and 
that all people of refined feeling 
benefit by a rule which requires 
from one seeking familiar social 
recognition the production of some 
other credential, save only that 
the postulant be a servant of the 
Church. 

At home we find the spiritual 
adviser, merely by reason of his 
office, entitled to lay a claim—nay, 
actually laying a claim—to a place 
at our dinner-table, to a chair at 
our club, to the smoking of our 
cigars, the drinking of our wines, 
the riding of our horses, the con- 
soling of our wives, and, alas! the 
marrying of our daughters, when, 
in many instances, the social merits 
of the man himself would hardly 
justify him, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in aspiring to a closer 
intimacy with us than may reason- 
ably be expected to arise from the 
proper exercise of his professional 
duties in the saving of our souls, 
and the flogging of our boys. 

Such a man being so received, 
in the event of his not being sweet 
and whole, will hardly think it 
worth his while to purify himself 
of his uncleanness solely for our 
sakes—nay, in many instances, 
will take a grotesque and savage 
delight in endeavouring to widen 
by his vulgarities the deplorable 


Aut Diabolus aut Nihil: 


breach which, if we are to believe 
cynics and scoffers, already exists 
between St James’s Square and 
Mount Sinai. : 

Abroad, the priest who would 
seek to be considered a gentleman, 
and be received as such in society, 
must endeavour to imbue himself 
with some of the refinement innate 
in those with whom he would fain 
consort, and thus it happens that 
he studies with more or less suc- 
cess to imitate such ad unguem 
Jacti homines as may from time to - 
time swim within his ken. 

So it is that we not unfrequently 
find (and oddly enough more often 
than not in the most exclusive 
social coteries like that of the 
Faubourg Saint Germain) not only 
the most charming, refined, and 
sought-after men to be priests, 
but also to be men of low birth 
and origin, who owe, however, 
their social recognition and suc- 
cess not to their cloth, but to the 
grace with which they have learned 
to wear it. To such a man as this 
we will now introduce the reader. 

The career of the Abbé Girod 
had been an eminently successful 
one—successful in every way ; and 
even he himself was forced to ac- 
knowledge such to be the case as 
he reviewed his past life sitting 
by a blazing fire in his comfort- 
able apartment in the Rue Miro- 
mesnil previous to dressing for 
the Duc de Frontignan’s dinner- 
party. 

Born of poor parents in the 
south of France, entering the 
priesthood at an early age, having 
received but a meagre education, 
and that chiefly confined to a 
superficial knowledge of the most 
elementary treatises on theology, 
he had, in five-and-twenty years, 
and solely by his own exertions, 
unaided by patronage, obtained a 
most desirable berth in one of the 
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- Jeading churches in Paris, thereby 
becoming the recipient of a hand- 
some income, and being thus en- 
abled to indulge in his rather 
expensive tastes as ailettante and 
homme du monde. 

The few hours snatched from 
his parochial duties he had never 
failed to devote to study, and his 
application and determination had 
borne him golden fruit in more 
waysthan one. He had, moreover, 
so cultivated and made such good 
use of the rare opportunities 
afforded him in early life of asso- 
ciating with gentlemen, that when 
now at length he found his pres- 
ence in démand at every house in 
the ‘‘ Faubourg’’ where wit and 
graceful learning were appreciated, 
no one would ever have suspected 
he had not been nurtured and 
bred in accordance with the strict- 
est canons of social refinement. 

But in his upward progress 
such had been his experiences of 
life that when, during the brief 
intervals of breathing-time he 
allowed himself, he would look be- 
low and above, down to where he 
had begun and up to where he 
was endeavouring to climb, he 
was forced to confess that at 
every step a belief, an illusion 
had been trodden under foot ; that 
the clouds of glory of which 
Wordsworth speaks had either 
altogether died away on the hori- 
zon, or had become so threatening 
and dark in aspect as to make 
him instinctively seek refuge under 
the umbrella of cynicism; and he 
would wonder, while bracing him- 
self for a new effort, how it would 
all end, and whether the mitre 
he lusted for would not perhaps, 
after all, be placed upon a head 
that doubted even the existence 
of a God. 

He was not, however, a bad 
man, but merely one of that class 
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who have embraced the priesthood 
merely as a means of raising them- 
selves from obscurity to eminence, 
and have in their intercourse with 
the world discovered many flaws 
and blemishes in what at one time 
they may have considered perfect. 
He was indeed only fervent in his 
apolausticism ; and the embracing 
of such golden images as he might 
care to adore, he found dangerous 
to his peace of mind, in that the 
gilding thereof was but too apt to 
come off upon his lips. When at 
first his reason began to reject many 
of the dreams and fables hitherto 
cherished and believed in, the Abbé 
Girod was almost inclined to aban- 
don in despair any attempt to dis- 
cern the false from the true, and 
this all the more that he saw 
plainly the time thus spent was in 
a’ worldly sense but wasted, and 
that the good things of this world 
come to such reapers as gather in 
wheat and tares alike, well know- 
ing there is a market for them 
both. 

During a certain period, there- 
fore, of his struggle upward— 
“ An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry,”— 


while his worldly ambition was 
aiding by sly insinuations the 
deadly work already begun by 
the destruction of his dreams, 
Henri Girod was nigh being an 
atheist. 

But the nature of the man was 
too finely sensual for this phase 
to be lasting; and when at length 
he found himself so far successful 
in his worldly aspirations as to be 
tolerably sure of their complete 
fulfilment; when at length he 
found time to examine spiritual 
matters apart from their direct 
bearing upon his social altitude, 
his esthetic sense—which by this 
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time had necessarily developed — 
was struck as by a new revelation, 
and thrilled and entangled by the 
exquisite Jeauty of Christianity ; 
and thus, as a shallow philosophy 
had nearly reduced him to become 
an atheist, so a deep and sensual 
spirit of sentimentality nearly re- 
conciled him to becoming a Chris- 
tian. 

His Madonna was the Madonna 
of Raphael, not that of Albert 
Diirer: the woman whose placid 
grace of countenance creates an 
emotion more subtly voluptuous 
than desire; not she in whose 
face can be discerned the human 
mother of the Man of Sorrows 
and of Him divinely acquainted 
with all grief. The Christ he 
adored was not the friend of the 
broken-hearted, the Healer of the 
blind Bartimzeus, He whom An- 
drea del Mantegna shows us hang- 
ing on the cross; but He ‘‘ who 
feedeth among the lilies ’’—the 
Alpha and Omega of all zsthetic 
conception. Christianity, in a 
word, ke looked upon as the 
highest moral expression of ar- 
tistic perfection, and he regarded 
it with the same admiration he 
accorded to the Antinous and the 
Venus of Milo. 

He was not, however, by nature 
a pagan as some men are, men who, 
in the words of De Musset— 


«Sont venus trop tard dans un monde 
trop vieux ;” 


but the atmosphere in which his 
early years had been passed had 
been so antagonistic and stifling 
to his warm sensuous nature, his 
inner life had been so cramped in 
and starved, that when at length 
the key of gold opening the prison 
door let in the outer air, his spirit 
revelled in all the wild extrava- 
gance so often found accompany- 
ing sudden and long-wished-for 
emancipation. 


Aut Diabolus aut Nihil: 
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His nature was perhaps not one 
that could have been attuned to 
a perfect harmony with that of a 
Greek or Roman of the golden 
days, but one rather better calcu- 
lated to enjoy the hybrid atmo- 
sphere of the Italian Renaissance ; 
and he would have been in his 
element in the Rucellai Gardens, 
conversing with feeble little Cosi- 
mino or laughing with Buondel- 
monte and Luigi Alamanni. 

He did not trouble himself to 
believe in the narrative of the 
Bible ; but its precepts and tend- 
encies he appreciated and admired, 
although it must in all honesty be 
confessed he did not always put 
himself out to follow them. 

In his heart he utterly rejected 
all idea of a future life, since it 
was incompatible with his concep- 
tion of the artistic unity of this ; 
but then again he would blandly 
acknowledge to himself that there 
are perhaps, after all, things we 
cannot comprehend, and that 
beauty may have no term. 

Being, however, broadly speak- 
ing, an honest man, and one un- 
willing to eat bread he had not 
earned, he assimilated so far as in 
him lay his duties as a priest with 
his ideas as a man of culture; and 
his sermons were ever of Love— 
sermons which, winged as they 
were with impassioned eloquence, 
were deservedly popular with all, 
from the scholar who delighted in 
them as intellectual feasts to the 
fashionable mondaine who was 
only too enchanted to find in the 
guasi-fatalistic and broadly charit- 
able views enunciated therein, ex- 
cuses whereby her dreary and vul- 
gar intrigues might be considered 
in a light more pleasing to her- 
self and more consoling to her 
husband. 

On the Sunday afternoon pre- 
ceding the evening on which we 
introduce him to the reader, the 
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Abbé had departed from his usual 
custom, and by special request of 
his Curé had preached a most re- 
markable sermon on the person- 
ality of Satan. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that men succeed best when their 
efforts are enlivened by a real be- 
lief in the matterin hand. Not 
only have some men such a super- 
abundance of fervid imagination 
that they can, for the time being, 
provoke themselves into a pseudo- 
belief in what they know in their 
saner moments to be false, and 
thus fire themselves with real en- 
thusiasm for a mere myth and 
shadow; but, moreover, a large 
class of men are endowed with 
minds so restless and so finely 
string that they can play with a 
sophism with marvellous dexterity 
and skill, while lacking that vigor- 
ous and comprehensive grasp of 
mind which the lucid exposition 
of a hidden truth necessitates. 

The Abbé Girod belonged a 
little to both these classes of be- 
ings; and, moreover, his vanity as 
an intellectual man provoked him 
to extraordinary exertions in cases 
wherein he fancied he might win 
for himself the glory of strength- 
ening and verifying matters which 
in themselves perhaps lack al- 
most the elements of existence. 

‘¢ Spiritual truths,’”’ he once cyn- 
ically remarked to Sainte Beuve, 
whom, by the way, he detested, 
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‘ewill take care of themselves: it 
is the nursing of spiritual false- 
hood that needs all the care of the 
clergy.”’ 

On the Sunday in question he 
had surpassed himself. With bit- 
ing irony he had annihilated the 
disbelievers in divine punishment, 
and then with persuasive and 
overwhelming eloquence he had 
urged the necessity of believing 
not only in hell but in the person- 
ality of the Prince of Evil. 

Women had fainted in their ter- 
ror, men had been frightened into 
seeking the convenient solace of 
the- confessional, and the Arch- 
bishop had written him a letter 
of the warmest congratulation and 
thanks. 

It was a triumph which a man 
of the nature of the Abbé Girod 
particularly enjoyed. The idea of 
finding himself the successful re- 
viver of an inanimate doctrine, 
while secretly conscious that he 
was in reality a sceptic in matters 
of dogmatically vital importance, 
was, to a mind so prone to delight 
in paradoxes, eminently agreeable ; 
and it tickled his palate with a 
sharp pungent joy to see the let- 
ter of the Archbishop lying upon 
a volume of Strauss, and to read 
the glowing and extravagant praise 
lavished upon himself in the pages 
of the ‘ Univers,’ after having en- 
joyed a sparkling draught of Vol- 
taire. 


CHAPTER II. 


Such was the Abbé Girod, the 
type of a class. The Duc de Fron- 
tignan, with whom he was dining 
on the evening this story opens, 
was, or rather zs, in many ways a 
no less remarkable personage in 
Paris‘ Society. 

Possessing rank, birth, and a 
splendid income, he had been 


blessed with more than a fair 
share of the good gifts of Provi- 
dence, being endowed not only 
with considerable mental power, 
but with the tact to use that 
power to the best advantage. 
Although beyond doubt clever, 
he was universally esteemed a 
much more intellectual man than 
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he really was, and this through no 
voluntary and wilful deceitfulness 
on his part, but simply owing to 
a method he had unconsciously 
adopted of exhibiting his wares 
with their most favourable aspect 
to the front. 

He was well read, but not 
deeply read, and yet all Paris con- 
sidered him a profound scholar ; 
he was quick and epigrammatic in 
his appreciation and expression of 
ideas, as men of cultivation and 
varied experience are apt to be: 
but he enjoyed the reputation of 
being a wit without ever having 
said a really good thing; and, 
finally, having merely lounged 
through the world, impelled by a 
spirit of restlessness begotten of 
great wealth and idleness, society 
looked upon him as a bold and ad- 
venturous traveller. Only the 
day before we have the pleasure of 
introducing him to our readers, he 
had politely declined to leave Paris 
and conduct an expedition to the 
North Pole, but had generously 
volunteered to give a large sum to 
any one who cared to risk his life 
in endeavouring to discover that 
inestimable boon to suffering hu- 
manity known as the North-West 
Passage, for which we are all so 
hungrily longing, and which Mil- 
lais, aided and abetted by Tre- 
lawny, asserts to be. the bounden 
duty of England to find out; at the 
same time kindly promising to 
take care of and provide for the 
widows and orphans of such ad- 
venturers as might find the climate 
of the Pole, or the appetites of the 
indigenous bears, a serious impedi- 
ment to their safe return and ulti- 
mate reception of the conqueror’s 
laurels, with which we should all 
so eagerly greet them. 

One gift he most certainly pos- 
sessed, and that to an eminent de- 
gree: he was vastly amusing and 
entertaining, and resembled in that 
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respect the Abbé Galiani, as de- 
scribed by Diderot, for he was in- 
deed ‘‘a treasure on rainy days; 
and if the cabinetmakers. made 
such things, nobody would be with- 
out one in the country.”’ 

He not only knew everybody in 
Paris, but he possessed that pre- 
cious, rare, and extraordinary fac- 
ulty of drawing people out, and of 
forcing them to make themselves 
amusing. No man, indeed, was 
in his society long before—often 
to his own great surprise—openly 
discussing his most cherished hobby 
with a new and unwonted elo- 
quence hatched by apparent sym- 
pathy, or airily scattering as seed 
for trivial conversation the fruit of 
long years of experience and reflec- 
tion. From what has been said, it 
may be superfluous to add that the 
Hétel de Frontignan, in the Rue 
de Varenne, was the resort, loung- 
ing-place, and almshouse of all that 
was most remarkable and extraor- 
dinary in the fashionable, the ar- 
tistic, the diplomatic, and the 
scientific world. 

His intimacy with the Abbé 
Girod was one of long standing: 
they were bound together by one 
bond of union which (alas! how 
rarely it is forged !) is stronger and 
more enduring than many cement- 
ed by vows, prayers, and tears; 
—they ‘mutually amused each 
other ; and while, on the one side, 
the keen intellect of the priest 
found much that was interesting 
in the shallow, but attractive and. 
brilliant, nature of the layman, 
the Duke, on the other, entertained 
feelings of the warmest admiration 
for a man who, having risen from 
nothing, enlivened the most exclu- 
sive coteries. with his graceful learn- 
ing and charming wit. 

It was one of the peculiar whims 
of Octave de Frontignan never to 
have an even number of guests at 
his dinner-table. His sotrées, in- 
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deed, were attended by hundreds, 
but his dinner-parties rarely ex- 
ceeded seven (including himself), 
and in many cases he only invited 
two. 

On this especial occasion the 
only guest asked to meet the Abbé 
Girod was the celebrated diplo- 
matist and millionaire, the Prince 
Paul Pomerantseff. 

This most extraordinary person- 
age had for the past six years 
kept Europe in a constant state of 
excitement by reason of his munifi- 
cence, eccentricity, and power. 

Brought up under the direct 
personal supervision of the Em- 
peror of Russia, he had escaped 
the emasculating influence engen- 
dered by the atmosphere of the 
Cour des Pages, and had learnt at 
an early age to rely upon himself 
for his virtues, while ever ready 
to generously extend an indulgent 
confidence in, his friends to be 
ready to provide him with the re- 
quisite amount of vices. He had 
distinguished himself as a diplo- 
matist and as a soldier, and had 
left traces of his indomitable will 
in many State papers, as on many 
an enemy’s face, during the period 
of the Crimean war. | 

In London, but perhaps more 
especially in ‘‘ the Shires,’’ his face 
was well known and liked, and his 
method of negotiating fences was 
as clean and clever as the nego- 
tiator himself. Duchesses’ daugh- 
ter had sighed for him, but in 
vain ; and to the ‘‘ endless desola- 
tion and impotent disdain” of 
mothers the continuance of his 
celibacy appeared to be as certain 
as the splendour of his fortune. 
Pomerantseff had, moreover—and 
this is really worthy of note— 
escaped altogether from that most 
terrible because most hopeless and 
incurable of maladies, ennui ; and 
he owed this miraculous immunity 
from the disease which almost al- 
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ways overwhelms the young, rich, 
prosperous, and powerful, to his 
lucky spirit of imsouciance, which 
he had carefully cultivated from 
early youth—from, in fact, the 
moment when he had met with 
his first disappointment. 

The monotony of happiness is 
perhaps the most hideous monot- 
ony of all to a thinking man; 
and the reason of this is obvious 
—it is unnatural. Pleasure, with 
its thousand subtle perfumes, ex- 
hausts the moral atmosphere as 
flowers absorb the oxygen in a 
closed room; and we alf know 
what the copy-books tell us about 
the feeling of diffidence entertained 
by nature as regards a vacuum. 
Then, again, the man who finds 
happiness, as it were, an insepar- 
able accident of his life, like 
dining, will surely begin by fatal 
degrees to criticise and analyse 
the nature of it, as he will care- 
fully choose the vintages of his 
wines. When he has reached this 
state he is lost ; for, as Champfort 
truly says—‘‘ Celui qui vent trop 
faire dependre son bonheur de sa 
raison, qui le soumet a l’examen, 
qui chicane, pour ainsi dire, ses 


jouissances, et n’admet que des 


plaisirs délicats finit par n’en plus 
avoir. C’est un homme qui a 
force de faire carder son matelas 
le voit diminuer et finit par coucher 
sur la dure.” 

But Pomerantseff carefully avoid- 
ed this phylloxera of the lucky: in 
riding to hounds he always looked 
at the fence he was going to take ; 
in love he invariably ignored the 
heart he was supposed to be about 
to awaken ; so that, both in jump- 
ing and kissing, he met with but 
few ‘‘croppers.’’ He had, more- 
over, one great and previous gift, 
that of making himself well beloved 
by his friends, and healthily feared 
by his enemies; and the Abbé 
Girod, who had known him for 
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many years, proved no exception 
to the general rule; for although 
their friendship had never ripened 
into great intimacy, there was per- 
haps no man in the wide circle of 
his acquaintance in whose society 
the priest took a more lively pleas- 
ure. ‘Late as usual! ”’ cried the 
Duke, as Girod hurried into the 
room ten minutes after the ap- 
pointed time. ‘‘ Prince, if you 
were so unpunctual in your diplo- 
matic duties as the Abbé is in his 
social (and, I fear, in his spiritual !) 
where would the world be ?’”’ 

The Abbé stopped short, pulled 
out his watch, and looked at it 
with a comically contrite air. 

‘¢ Only ten minutes late ; and I 
am sure when you think of the 


amount of business I have to / 


transact, and the nature of it, you 
can afford to forgive me,’’ he said, 
as he advanced and shook hands 
warmly with his friends. 

‘To my mind,’’ said Pomerant- 
seff, smiling, ‘‘dining being the 
most serious of our transient 
wordly pleasures, as it certainly 
is the most harmless—for indiges- 
tion is the malady of fools, and 
does not concern the man gui sait 
manger—anything that interferes 
with the proper enjoyment of it 
should be seriously punished as a 
crime of 4se-volupté.”’ 

‘« You are right,’’ said the Duke ; 


Aut Diabolus aut Nihil: 
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‘‘and as regards that, one of the 
most striking proofs. of Shake- 
speare’s subtle insight into human 
nature is to be found in Macbeth. 
It is more than probable that a 
man so steeped in murder, and 
one who had contracted the rather 
dreary habit of consorting with 
witches, would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have treated with 
well-merited contempt the ghostly 
visitations of that utterly unin- 
teresting Banquu; but to be an- 
noyed at the supper-table was 
intolerable. This view, to my 
mind, gives the key-note to the 
latter part of the play.’’ 

‘«Capital!’’ cried the Abbé. 
‘‘That is quite a new idea. 
Fancy the Eumenides in the pot au 
cu/ You cannot conceive,’’ he 
continued, throwing himself lazily 
down upon a lounge, ‘‘ you have 
no idea of the amount of folly I 
am forced to listen.to in a day. 
Every woman whose bad temper 
has got her into trouble with her 
husband, and every man whose 
stupidity has led him into quarrel- 
ling with his wife—one and all 
they come to me, pour out their 
misfortunes in my ears, and ex- . 
pect me to arrange their affairs.”’ 

But here the servant, announc- 
ing ‘* M. le Duc est servi,”’ inter- 
rupted the poor Abbé’s com- 
plaints. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* I tell you what I should do,” 
said Pomerantseff, when they 
were seated at table, the Cossack 
coming out, as it had annoyed him 
to have to wait. ‘‘I should say 
to every man and woman who 
came to me on such errands, ‘ My 
dear friend, my business is with 
your spiritual welfare and with 
that alone. The doctor and solici- 
tor must take care of your worldly 


concerns. It is my duty to ensure 
your eternal felicity, when the 
tedium of delirium tremens and 
the divorce court is all over, and 
that is really all one man can 
do.’’, 

‘¢ Very well; but suppose they 
should reply to me,’’ answered the 
Abbé, quoting his favourite 
Novalis, ‘‘that ‘life is a disease 
of the spirit.’ ”’ 
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‘By the way,” broke in the 
Duke, ‘‘talking of spiritual mat- 
ters, Pomerantseff has been telling 
me his experiences with a man 
you detest, Abbé.” 

‘« I detest no man.” 

‘‘I can only judge from your 
own words,” rejoined Frontignan. 
‘‘Did you not tell me years ago 
that you thought Home a more 
serious evil than the typhoid 
fever?”’ 

‘‘Ah, Home the medium!” 
cried Girod, in great disgust. 
‘I admit you are right. It is 


not possible, Prince, that you en- 
in his absurd 


courage Octave 
spiritualism ? ”’ 

But just at that moment came 
a whisper from a better world. 

‘Chateau Margaux, M. |’ Abbé?”’ 
murmured the butler in his ear. 

‘¢Wait!’’ cried the Duke, as 
Girod was about to smile assent ; 
‘‘T have some wine I want you 
to try.” Then, turning to the 
butler, ‘‘ Bring that Laffite Dug- 
léré sent in yesterday, Gregoire. 
Now, Abbé, taste that. I want 
your opinion before touching it 
myself or giving it to others. It 
is of the famous comet year, and 
of course you know the story of 
the sale. Dugléré sent me up a 
dozen yesterday as a present, with 
a charming note to say that he 
wanted the opinion of my friends, 
and especially of yourself. He 
added, that of course he could not 
think of charging me for it, since 
he bought it at such a ruinous 
price that no serious man would 
think of duying a bottle. He 
keeps it therefore merely as an 
advertisement, and to give to 
friends. He says, moreover, that 
although of course too old, it is 
still a generous wine.” 

The Abbé looked carefully at 
the glass, and daintily swallowed 
a thimbleful; and then, after a 
pause of half a second, shook his 
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head at the Duke and said, smil- 
ing— 

‘*Dugléré for once spoke the 
truth. It és a generous wine; far 
too generous, for it has given away 
all its best. Margaux, Gregoire.”’ 

‘‘ Capital !”’ laughed the Duke. 
‘«T shall tell Dugléré your opinion, 
and he will probably sell out his 
stock at once. It cost him two 
hundred francs a bottle.’’ 

‘‘It is possible to keep even 
wine too long,”’ replied the Abbé : 
and then added with a sweet smile, - 
‘‘here below all is but ephemeral 
and transitory, as you know.”’ 

‘¢ You asked me just now, Abbé, 
if I encouraged our friend here in 
his spiritualism, did you not ?’’ 
asked Pomerantseff. 

“«T did.” 

The Prince smiled gravely. 

‘Do not you know me well 
enough to know that.I should 
never dare to presume to encour- 
age any man in anything, mon cher 
Abbé #”” 

‘¢ But you cannot believe in it ?’’ 

‘I do most certainly believe in 
it.” 

‘* Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed Girod. 
‘¢ What folly ! What are we all com- 
ing to? If men like you and Oc- 
tave encourage such vulgar jugglery, 
it will become so paying a game 
that we poor priests will stand no 
chance against the fprestidigita- 
teurs. Robert Houdin will get 
the best of all the fathers of the 
Church in a week !”’ 

‘‘It has always struck me as 
most remarkable,’’ said the Duke, 
‘¢that with all your taste for the 
curious and unknown, you have 
never been tempted into investi- 
gating the matter, Abbé.”’ 

‘‘T am, as you say, a lover. of 
the curious,’’ replied the priest, 
‘*but not of such empty trash as 
spiritualism. I have quite enough 
cares with the realities of this 
world, without bringing upon my- 
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self the misery which would surely 
be entailed by investigating the 
possibilities of the next.’ 

‘¢ That is a sentiment worthy of 
the Abbé Dubois,’’ said Pomerant- 
seff, laughing; and then the Duke 
suddenly making some inquiry rel- 
ative to the train which was to 
take him and the Prince to Bru- 
noy on a shooting expedition the 
following morning, the subject for 
the nonce was dropped. 

When dinner was over, they re- 
paired to the fumoir, which Fron- 
tignan had had furnished with all 
the soft sensualism befitting such 
a temple of selfishness ; and a man 
might, if so inclined, have not in- 
aptly murmured to himself, on 
lighting his cigar and sinking into 
one of the voluptuous arm-chairs 
which embraced your limbs with a 
chatterie quite their own, ‘‘Moi seul, 
et c’est assez !’’ 

But Pomerantseff strode towards 
the piano and opened it. ‘‘I want 
to sing you a rather pretty ballad 
a friend sent me from London yes- 
terday,’’ hesaid ; ‘‘ and as you both 
understand English perfectly, you 
will see that the words are rather 
above the ordinary level. They are 
written by a very dear friend of 
mine—a most extraordinary man 
—Tresilyan.”’ 

‘*Ah! Tresilyan is a friend of 
yours, is he ?”’ said the Duke. 

‘*One of my dearest. Do you 
know him?” 

‘* Hardly—although I have, of 
course, met him scores of times. 
He promised to stay with me for 
a few days last year at Chataigne- 
raye ’’—one of the Duke’s places— 
‘fon his return from the Baden 
races; but he wrote tc excuse 
himself. It was a bore, for I had 
asked two of the princes to meet 
him.”’ 

‘«Oh, of course,’’ laughed Pomer- 
antseff, seating himself at the 
piano. ‘*‘One can never catch 


him: he has so many engagements 
and friends, that his life is passed 
in saying in that wonderful voice 
of his—‘ Je le regrette, je ne de- 
manderais pas mieux, mais c’est im- 
possible !’ But one thing I will 
say for him: he does not pretend 
to be a poet; never publishes any- 
thing, and only writes for his own 
amusement. I am indeed one of 
the few men who know he writes 
verses at all. This thing he calls, 
I believe, ‘ Aestas Captiva.’’’ And * 
the prince hummed, in a clear, true, 
but ‘unpretentious baritone voice, 
the following :— 


I. 


“T had thought when we met (for the 
year was moved, 
By the tears October must always 
bring), 
I the lover, and you the loved, 
Ihad said good-bye to spring. 


Il. 


‘* How could I foresee what I now well 
know, 
That you’d caught and imprisoned all 
summer’s best. 
That June, beguiled by your bosom’s 
snow, 
Lay throbbing within your breast ? 


Ill. 


“That those blue-grey eyes could the 
sun eclipse; - 
Hide him away, with his heat increased. 
Though the roses peeped from your 
pouting lips, 
Burning to be released. 


IV. 


“That the secret of all the sweet 
flowers had said, 
Only awaited one kiss of mine, 
To awaken and thrill when I bowed 
my head, 
Where you can well divine. 


Vv. 


«“ But thus it chanced, as we both now 
know, 
With a kiss from me and a kiss from 
you 
June lay revealed in your blushes’ glow ; 
Shall we keep her October through ?” 
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‘¢ You must not think me rude,”’ 
said the Abbé, when Pomerant- 
seff had got through his ditty ; 
«¢ but whenever I hear any senti- 
ment of that kind I think perforce 
of that profound but unappreciated 
remark of Voltaire — ‘The first 
man who compared a woman to 
a rose was a poet, the second a 
fool ! 999 

«¢ Tl’ est impayable, ce cher Abbé!”’ 
said Pomerantseff to the Duke, 
with a laugh as he rose from his 
seat and resumed his still-lighted 
cigar. ‘* What can we do, Duke, 
to make this wretched little pagan 
less material in his views ?”’ 

‘¢Convert him to spiritualism,” 
said Frontignan. 

‘Never !’’ cried the Abbé. 

‘¢It is absurd for you to dis- 
believe, for you know nothing 
about it, since you have never been 
willing to attend a séance, as you 
yourself admit.”’ 

‘*T feel it is absurd, and that is 
enough, for me at least.’’ 

‘«Certum est quia impossible,’”’ 
murmured Pomerantseff,: striking 
a match. 

‘*I, myself do not exactly be- 
lieve in spirits,’’ said Frontignan, 
thoughtfully. 

‘* A la bonne heure! Of course 
not!” cried the Abbé. «* You 
see, Prince, he is not quite mad 
after all !’’ 

The Prince said nothing. 

‘*T cannot doubt the existence 
of some extraordinary phenom- 
ena,’’ continued the young Duke, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘simply because I 
cannot bring myself to such an 
exquisite pitch of philosophical 
imbecility as to doubt my own 
senses; but, to my thinking, the 
exact nature of the phenomena 
remains as yet an open question. 
It is some phase of electro-biology 
which we do not yet understand. 
I have a theory of my own about 
it, and although it may be absurd 
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and fantastical, it is certainly no 
more so than that which would 
have us believe that the spirits 
of the dear old lazy dead come 
back io the scenes of their human 
hopes and disappointments, their 
lives and miseries, to pull our 
noses and play on tambourines.” 

‘¢ And may I ask you,”’ inquired 
the Prince, with a touch of sarcasm 
in his voice, ‘* what this theory of 
yours may be?”’ 

‘*I will give you,’’ said the’ 
Duke, ignoring the sneer, and 
stretching himself back in his 
chair, as he sent a ring of smoke 
curling daintily toward the ceil- 
ing—‘* I will give you with great 
pleasure the result of my reflec- 
tion about the matter. You are 
both far more clever men than I 
am, and you can draw: your own 
conclusions. 

‘<It is my belief that the things 
—the tangible things—we create, 
or rather cause to appear, when 
sitting with what is now called, 
for want of a better name, a 
materialising medium, come from 
within ourselves, and are portions 
of ourselves. 

‘We produce them, in the first 
instance, generally with fingers 
linked ; but afterwards, when our 
nervous organisations are more 
harmonised to them, they come to 
us of themselves, and even against 
our wills. 

‘‘ It is my belief that these are 
what we term our passions and our 
emotions, to whose existence the 
electric fluid and nervous ecstasy 
we cause to circulate and induce 
by sitting with hands linked mere- 
ly gives a tangible and corporeal 
expression. 

‘¢ And after all, why should not 
this be so? Why, as a matter of 
fact, is there anything extraordi- 
nary or improbable in the suggest- 
ion? We all know that grief, joy, 
remorse, and many other passions 
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and emotions can kill us as surely 
and in many instances as quickly 
as an assassin’s dagger; and it is 
a well-known scientific fact that 
there are certain nerves in the 
hand between certain fingers which 
have adistinct and direct rapport 
with the brain, and by which the 
mind can be controlled. 

‘«Since this is the case, why 
is it that under certain given 
conditions, such as sitting with 
hands linked—that thus sitting, 
and while the electric fluid, drawn 
out by the contact of our hands, 
forms a powerful medium between 
the inner and the outward being— 
why is it, I say, that these strong 
emotions I have mentioned should 
not take advantage of this strange 
river flowing to and fro between 
the conceptional and the visual to 
float before us for a time, and give 
us an opportunity of seeing and 
touching them who influence our 
every action in life ? 

‘* Nay, 1 will go further, and in- 
sist that my theory has a right to 
at least be admitted to serious dis- 
cussion and investigation, for the 
greatest men since the death of 
Christ have founded their whole 
theory of life upon the unseen, the 
purely conceptional. ‘Faith is the 
evidence of things unseen,’ as the 
Abbé here knows well; and how 
terrible material have been the 
sacrifices made for this splended 
conception ! Why, then, should not 
a man like Loyola, for instance, 
have been able to really see with 
his earthly eyes, under certain 
given conditions of nervous excite- 
ment, what he was ready to sacri- 
fice his very material body, nerves, 
blood, and sinews to pay due hom- 
age to? The media through which 
these great conceptional realities 
may become tangible and corpo- 
realised should, to my mind, be 
thoroughly tested and examined 
through the lens of science be- 
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fore we can reject as absurd the 
possibility of their being so ma- 
terialised. 

‘* Bref, it is my belief that I can 
shake hands with my emotions; 
that Regret or Remorse, for in- 
stance, can become tangible and 
pinch my ears, and slap me on the © 
back, just as surely as they can 
and do keep people awake at night 
by agitating their nervous system, 
or, in other words, by mentally 
pinching their ears. 

‘That is certainly a very fan- 
tastic idea, Octave,’’ said the Abbé, 
smiling. ‘‘But if you have seen 
any of your emotions, what do 
they look like? I should like to 
see my hasty temper sitting be- 
side me for a minute: I should 
take advantage of his being ma- 
terialised to pay him back in his 
own coin, and give him a good 
thrashing.” 

‘It is difficult,’’ said the Duke, 
gravely, ‘‘ to recognise one’s emo- 
tions when brought actually face 
to face with them, as it were, 
although: they have been living in 
us all our lives,—turning our hair 
grey or pulling it out—making us 
stout or lean, upright or bent over. 
Moreover, our minor emotions, ex- 
cept when the medium is remark- 
ably powerful, often outwardly ex- 
press themselves to us-in some 
unrecognisable form, sometimes as 
perfumes and flowers, often as 
mere luminous bodies. I have 
reason, however, to believe that I 
have recognised that most com- 
plex of emotions—my conscience.”’ 

‘*T should have thought he’d 
have been too sleepy to move out,” 
laughed the Abbé. 

‘¢That just shows how wrongly 
one man judges another,’ said 
Octave lazily, without earnestness, 
but with a certain something in 
his tone that -etokened he was 
dealing with realities. ‘‘ You very 
probably think that I am not 
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much troubled with a conscience, 
whereas the fact is that my con- 
science, with a strong dash of re- 
morse in it, is a very keen one. 
Many years ago a certain episode 
changed the whole colour and 
current of my life inwardly and 
to myself, although, of course, 
outwardly I was much the same. 
Now this episode of which I speak 
aroused what I am pleased to call 
my conscience,’’—bowing to the 
Abbé,’’—*‘ to a most extraordinary 
degree ; and since that catastrophe, 
which changed the whole tenor of 
my life, I have never taken part 
in a sednce of spiritualism without 
seeing a female figure with a face 
like that of the heroine of my 
episode, dressed in a queer strange 
robe, woven of every possible 


coluur save white, who shudders 
and trembles as she passes before 
me, holding in her arms large 
sheets of glass, through which dim 
Bohemian-glass colours pass flicker- 
ing every moment.” 

‘* What a very disagreeable thing 
to see this weather!’ said the 
Abbé: ‘‘everything shuddering 
and shaking.”’ 

‘* Have you ever discovered why 
she goes about like the wife of a 
glacier?’’ asked the Prince. 

‘‘For a long time I could not 
make out what they could be, 
these large panes of glass, with 
variegated colours passing through 
them, but now I think I know.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘They are dreams waiting to 
be fitted in.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Bravo!’’ cried the Abbé; 
‘‘that is really a good idea! If I 
only had the pen of Charles Nodier, 
what a charming /feuz//eton I could 
write about all this !”’ 

Pomerantseff laid his hand affec- 
tionately on the Duke’s shoulder. 
‘* Mon cher ami,”’ he said, witha 
grave smile, ‘‘ believe me, you are 
wholly at fault in your speculations. 
Girod here of course (naturally 
enough, since he has never been 
willing even to attend an ordinary 
séance of spiritualism) thinks we 
are both madmen, and that the 
whole thing is folly; but you and 
I, who have been to very many ex- 
_ traordinary séances, and have seen 
very many marvellous manifesta- 
tions, know that it is not folly. 
Take the word of a man who 
has had greater experience in the 
matter than yourself, and who is 
himself a most powerful material- 
ising medium, as you know: the 
theory you have just enunciated is 
utterly false.”’ 





‘¢ Prove that it is false.” 

‘IT cannot prove it, but wait 
and see.’’ 

‘‘Nay; I have given it all up 
now. I will not meddle with 
spiritualism again. It unhinged 
my nerves and destroyed my peace 
of mind while I was _ investigat- 
ing it.” 

The Prince shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘¢ Prince, leave him alone,’’ said 
the Abbé, smiling ; ‘* this theory is 
a great deal more sensible than 
yours; and if I could bring my- 
self to believe that at your séances 
any real phenomenon does take 
place (which of course no sane 
person can), I should be rather in- 
clined to accept Octave’s interpre- 
tation of the matter. 

‘‘Let us follow it out a little 
further, for the mere sake of talking 
nonsense. ‘Qui vit sans folie n’est 
pas si sage qu’il croit!’ Doubtless 
the dominant passion of a man 
would be the most likely to appear 
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—that is to say, would be the most 
tangible ?’”’ 

‘*That,’’ replied the Duke, ‘‘would 
depend upon circumstances. If the 
phenomenon should take place while 
the man is alone, doubtless it would 
be so; but if while at a séance, at- 
tended by many people, the appa- 
rition would be the product of the 
master-passions of all: and thus it 
is that many of the visions which 
appear at séances, when the sit- 
ters are not harmonised, are often 
most remarkable and unrecognisa- 
ble anomalies.’’ 

‘*I thought I understood from 
Madame de ‘Girardin that certain 
spirits always appeared.”’ 

‘* Pooh, pooh! Madame de Gir- 
ardin never went deep enough into 
the matter. The most ravishing 
vision I ever saw was when I 
fancied I saw Love.”’ 

‘*What? Love! An emanation 
from yourself ?’’ 

The Duke sighed. 

‘¢ Ah! that is what proved to me 
that what I saw could not be 
Love. That sentiment has been 
too long dormant in me to awaken 
to a corporeal expression.’’ 

‘* What made you think it was 
Love?”’ asked Pomerantseff. 

‘*Tt was a white dove, with 
something I cannot express in 
words, that was human about it. 
I felt ineffably happy while it was 
with me.” 

‘*Your theory is false, I tell 
you!’’ said the Russian; ‘‘ what 
you saw probably was Love.” 

‘¢ Then it would have been God!”’ 
cried the Abbé. 

‘*Why?” 

**I believe with Novalis that 
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‘* ¢ Love is the highest reality,’ ”’ re- 
plied Girod; and then, breaking 
forth into a laugh, he sang, pirou- 
etting on his heels— 


«“ La prospérité s’en vole, 
Le pouvoir tombe et s’enfuit ; 
Un peu d’amour qui console . 
Vaut mieux et fait moins de bruit.” 


‘¢ Don’t quote Hugo to me about 
love, Abbé, I beg of you, for he 
knew nothing about it, any more 
than he understood a word of 
English, although he coolly wrote ~ 
a whole volume of criticism on 
Shakespeare.’’ ! 

‘<Where is the soul when the 
body is asleep?’’ asked the Mus- 
covy Prince. 

‘*No, Duke!’”’ cried the Abbé, 
laughing, and not heeding Pomer- 
antseff’s pregnant question ; ‘‘ what 
you saw was not Love, but it might 
all the same have been an emana- 
tion from yourself—a master-pas- 
sion. I daresay it was the cor- 
poreal embodiment of your love of 
pigeon-shooting.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ laughed the Duke. 

‘*T tell you what, mon ami,” 
said Pomerantseff rising, as he saw 
the Abbé making preparations to 
depart, ‘‘I am glad that my appe- 
tite, corporealised and separated 
from my discretion, is not in your 
wine-cellar, — your Johannisberg 
would suffer ! ”’ 

‘¢Prince, you must drive me 
home,”’ said the Abbé. ‘‘I cannot 
get into a draughty cab at this 
hour of the night.” 

‘‘ Trés volontiers. Good-night, 
Duke. Remember to-morrow morn- 
ing at half-past nine at the Gare 
de Lyon,”’ said the Prince. 





1 I have now lying before me one among the very numerous letters which the 
great poet did me the honour to address to me, bearing date 19th October 1879, 
in which occur the following words: “Malheureusement je ne lis pas l’anglais 


mais je me ferai traduire,” &c., &c., &c. 


This will, I hope, put an end to the con- 


troversy as to whether or not the author of ‘William Shakespeare’ understood 
English, for I am quite ready to produce the letter in question. —THE AUTHOR. 
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«¢ Remember to-morrow night at 
half-past ten at Madame de Lan- 
geac’s !”” bawled the Abbé, and so 
they left. 

The priest hurried down the 
cold staircase and into the Prince’s 
brougham. 

‘¢ What a pity,’’ exclaimed the 
Abbé, when they were once fairly 
started, ‘‘that a man with the 
brains of De Frontigan should 
give himself up to such wild ideas 
and dreams! ”’ 

‘¢ You are very complimentary,”’ 
rejoined the other, smiling gravely ; 
‘‘for you know that, so far as 
believing in spirits is concerned, I 
am as bad, if not worse, than he is.”’ 

‘© Ah, but you are jesting.”’ 

‘¢On my honour as a gentle- 
man, I am not jesting. See here,’’ 
—as he spoke Pomerantseff seized 
the Abbé’s hand,—** you heard me 
tell the Duke just now that I 
believed he had seen the Spirit 
of Love. Well, the sermon you 
preached the day before yesterday, 
which all Paris is talking about, 
and in which you endeavoured to 
prove the person of the Devil to 
be a fact, was more true than 
perhaps you believed when you 
preached it. Why should not 
Frontignan have seen the Spirit 
of Love, when JI know and have 
seen the Devil?”’ 

‘* Mon ami, you are insane!’’ 
cried Girod. ‘‘ Why, the Devil 
does not exist!” 

‘*T tell you I have seen him— 
the God of all Evil, the Prince of 
Desolation ! ’’ cried the other, in an 
excited voice ; ‘‘ and, what is more, 
I will show him to you!” 

‘¢ Show the Devil to me/’’ ex- 
claimed the Abbé, half terrified, 
half amused. ‘‘ Why, you are out 
of your mind! ’’ 

The Prince laid his other hand 
upon the arm of the Abbé, who 
could feel he was trembling with 
excitement. 
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‘You know my address,” he 
said, in a quick passionate voice. 
‘«When you feel—as I tell you you 
surely will feel—desirous of in- 
vestigating this further, send for 
me, and I promise, on my honour 
as a gentleman, to show you the 
Devil, so that you cannot doubt. 
I will do this only on one con- 
dition.”’ 

The Abbé felt almost faint, for 
apart from the wildness of the 
words thus abruptly and unexpect- 
edly addressed to him, the hand of 
the Prince, which lay upon his own, 
as if to keep him still, seemed to 
be pouring fire and madness into 
him. 

He tried to withdraw it, but the 
other grasped the fingers tight. 

‘¢On one condition,’’ repeated 
Pomerantseff, in a lower. tone. 

‘¢ What condition? ’’ murmured 
the poor Abbé. 

‘«That you trust yourself en- 
tirely to me until we reach the 
place of meeting.” 

‘« Prince, let go my hand! You 
are hurting me! I will promise 
to do as you say when I want to 
go to your infernal meeting, which 
will be never.” 

He wrenched his hand away, 
pulled down the carriage-window, 
and let the cold night air in. 

‘¢ Pomerantseff, you are a mad- 
man: you are really dangerous. 
Why the devil did you grasp my 
hand in that way? my arm is 
numb.” 

The Prince laughed. 

‘It is only electricity. I was 
determined, since you doubted the 
existence of the Devil, to make 
you promise to come and see 
him.” 

‘¢T never promised ! ’’ exclaimed 
the Abbé. ‘*I only promised to 
trust myself to you if the horrible 
desire should ever seize me to in- 
vestigate your mad words further. 
But you need not be afraid of that. 
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God forbid I should indulge in 
such folly !” 

The Prince smiled. 

‘*God has nothing to do with 
this,” he remarked simply. ‘‘ You 
will come.” 

The carriage had turned up the 
street in which the Abbé lived, and 
they were within but a few doors 
of his house. 

«¢ My dear Prince,”’ said Girod, 
earnéstly, ‘‘ let me say a few words 
to you at parting. You know that 
I am not a bigot, so that your 
words — which many might think 
blasphemous —I care nothing 
about; but remember we are in 
the Paris of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, not in the Paris of Cazotte, 
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and that we are eminently practi- 
cal nowadays. Had you asked 
me to go with you to see some 
curious atrocity, no matter how 
horrible, I might, were it interest. 
ing, have accepted ; but when you 
invite me to go with you to see the 
Devil, you really must excuse me: 
it is too absurd.” 

‘*Very well,’ replied “Prince 
Pomerantseff, ‘‘of course I know 
you will come ; but think the mat- 
ter over well. Remember, I pro- 
mise to show the Devil to you so 
that you can never doubt of his 
personality again. This is not one 
of the wonders of electro-biology, 
but simply a fact: the Devil exists, 
and you shail see him. Good night.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Girod, as he. turned into his 
porte cochére atid made his way 
up-stairs, was more struck than 
perhaps he confessed even to him- 
self by the quiet tone of certainty 
and assurance in which the Prince 
uttered these words ; and on reach- 
ing his apartment he sat down by 
the blazing fire, lighted a cigarette, 
and began calmly considering in 
all its bearings what he could 
hardly bring himself to believe to 
be other than a most remarkable 
and extraordinary case of mania 
and mental derangement. 

In the first place, was the Prince 
deceived himself, or merely endea- 
vouring to deceive others? The 
latter theory he at once rejected. 
Not only the character and breed- 
ing of the man, but his nervous 
earnestness about this matter, ren- 
dered such a supposition impos- 
sible. 

Then he himself was deceived : 
and yet, how improbable! Gir- 
od could remember nothing in 
what he knew or had heard of the 
Prince that could lead him to sup- 


pose his brain was of the kind 
charlatans and pseudo-magicians 
can successfully bewitch. 

On the contrary, although na- 
tive of a country in which the 
grossest superstitions are rife, he 
himself had led such an active 
healthy life, partly in Russia, 
partly in France, and partly in 
England, that his brain could 
hardly be suspected of derange- 
ment; for an intimate and prac- 
tical acquaiptance with most of 
the fences in ‘‘ the Shires,”’ and all 
the leading statesmen of Europe, 
can hardly be considered compati- 
ble with a morbid disposition and 
superstitious nature. 

No; the Abbé was forced to 
confess to himself on reflection 
that the man who deceived Pom- 
erantseff must have been of no 
ordinary ability. That he had 
been deceived was of course be- 
yond all questions, but it was 
certainly most marvellous. In 
practical matters, the Abbé was 
even forced to confess to himself 
he would unhesitatingly take the 
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Prince’s advice sooner than trust 
to his own private judgment; and 
yet here was this model of keen 
healthy wordly wisdom gravely 
inviting him to meet the Devil 
face to face, and not only this, 
but assuring him, moreover, that 
it should be no unintelligible freak 
of electro-biology, but as a simple 
fact. 

Girod smoked thirty cigarettes 
without coming to any satisfactory 
solution of the enigma. 

What if after all, he, the Abbé 
Girod, for once should abandon 
the line of conduct he had laid 
down for himself, and to satisfy 
his curiosity, and perhaps with the 
chance of restoring to its proper 
equilibrium a most valuable and 
comprehensive mind, overlook his 
determination never to endanger 
his peace of mind by meddling 
with the affairs of spiritualists? 

He could picture to himself the 
whole thing. They would doubt- 
less be in a darkened room; an 
apparition clothed in red, and 
adorned with the traditional horns, 
would duly make its appearance, 
and there would of course very 
likely be no apparent evidence of 
fraud. That the farce would be 
cleverly played the, Abbé did not 
doubt for a moment. Even sup- 
posing some portion of the absurd 
theory enunciated by Frontignan 
to be true, and some strange 
thing, begotten of electric fluid and 
overwrought imagination, were to 
make its appearance, that could 
hardly be considered by a sane 
man as being equivalent to an 
interview with the Devil. 

The Abbé told himself that it 
would be most likely impossible to 
detect any fraud ; but he felt con- 
vinced that should the Prince find 
this phenomenon ridiculed and 
laughed to scorn, after a full in- 
vestigation by a man of sense and 
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culture, his faith in it would be 
shaken, and ere long he would 
come himself to despise it. 

All the remarkable stories he 

had heard about spiritualism from 
Madame de Girardin and others, 
and which he had hitherto paid no 
heed to, came back to-night to the 
Abbé as he sat ruminating over 
the extraordinary offer just made 
him. 
He had heard of dead people 
appearing, and that was sufficiently 
absurd—for he did not believe in 
a future life; but the Devil—the 
idea was preposterous! Poor 
Luther indeed might throw his 
ink-pot at him; but no enlight- 
ened Roman Catholic priest could 
in these latter nineteenth-century 
days be expected to believe in his 
existence, no matter how much 
he might be forced, for obvious 
reasons, to preach about it, and 
represent it as a fact in sermons. 

Yes; he would unhesitatingly 
consent to investigate the matter, . 
and discover and lay bare the 
fraud he felt certain was lurking 
somewhere, but that the Prince 
seemed to feel so provokingly cer- 
tain of his consent, and he feared 
by thus fulfilling an idly expressed 
prophecy, to plunge the unhappy 
man still deeper into his slough of 
superstition. 

One thing was certain, the Abbé 
told himself with a smile, nothing 
on earth or from heaven or hell— 
if the two latter absurdities ex- 
isted—could bring Aim to believe 
in the Devil. No, not even if the 
Devil should come and take him 
by the hand, and all the hosts of 
heaven flock to testify to his 
identity. 

By this time, having smoked 
and thought himself into a state 
of blasphemous idiocy, our worthy 
divine threw away his cigarette, 
went to bed, and read himself into 
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a nightmare with a volume of Von 
Helmont. 

The following morning still 
found him perplexed as to what 
course to adopt in this matter. 

As luck (or shall we say the 
Devil?) would have it, while he 
was trifling in a listless way with 
his breakfast, there called to see 
him the only priest in whose judg- 
ment, purity, and religious con- 
viction he had any confidence. It 
is probable, to such an extent was 
his mind engrossed by the subject, 
that no matter who might have 
called just then, he would have 
discussed the extraordinary con- 
duct of Prince Pomerantseff with 
him; but inasmuch as the visitor 
chanced to be the very best man 
calculated to direct his judgment 
in the matter, he, without unnec- 
essary delay, laid the whole affair 
before him. 

‘©You see, mon cher,” said the 


Abbé, in conclusion, ‘‘ my position 
is just this: it appearsto me that 
this person, whom I will not name, 
has been trifled with by Home and 
other so-called spiritualists, to such 
an extent that his mind is really 


in danger. Now, although, of 
course, we are forbidden to have 
any dealings with such people, or 
to participate in their infamous, 
foolish, and unholy practices, sure- 
ly it would be the act of a Chris- 
tian if a clear healthy-minded 
man were to expose the fraud, 
and thus save to society a man of 
such transcendent ability as my 
friend. Moreover, should I decide 
to accept his mad invitation, I 
hardly think I could be said to 
participate in any of the scanda- 
lous, and perhaps even blasphe- 
mous; rites he may have to perform 
to bring about the supposed re- 
sult. What do you think, and 
what do you advise ?”’ 

His friend walked up and down 
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the room for a few minutes, turn- 
ing the matter over carefully in 
his mind, and then, coming up to 
where the Abbé lay lazily stretched 
upon a lounge, he said earnestly— 

‘* Mon cher Henri, I am very 
glad you have asked me about 
this. It appears to me that your 
duty is quite clear. You perhaps 
have it in your power, as you 
yourself have seen, to save, not 
only as you say a mind, but what 
I wish I could feel you prized more 
highly, a sow. You must accept 
the invitation.” 

The Abbé rose in delight at 
having found another man who, 
taking the responsibility of his 
shoulders, commanded him as a 
duty to indulge his ardent curi- 
osity. 

‘« But,’’ continued the other in 
a solemn voice, ‘‘ before accepting 
the invitation you must do one 
thing.”’ 

The Abbé threw himself back 
on the lounge in disgust. 

‘‘Oh, pray for strength, of 
course,” he exclaimed, petulantly; 
‘¢T am quite aware of that.’’ 

‘Not only pray, but fas#, and 
that for seven days at least, my 
dear brother.’’ 

This was a very disagreeable 
view of the matter; but the Abbé 
was equal to the occasion. . 

After a pausé, during which he 
appeared absorbed in religious re- 
flection, he rose, and taking his 
friend by the hand— 

‘You are right,’’ said he, ‘‘ as 
you always are. Although, of 
course, I know the evil spirit 
cannot harm an officer of God’s 
Holy Catholic Church, even sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, 
my poor friend can invoke Satan, 
yet, if I am to be of any good— 
if I am to save my friend from 
destruction, I must be armed with 
extraordinary grace, and this, as 
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ou truly divine, can only come 
by fasting.” Y 

The other wrung his hand 
warmly. ‘‘ I knew you would see 
it in its proper light, my dear 
Henri,” he said ; ‘‘ and now I will 
leave you to recover your peace of 
mind by religious meditation.’ 

The Abbé smiled gravely, and 
his friend departed. 

The following letter was the 
result of this edifying interview 
between the two divines :— 


‘‘Mon CHER PRINCE, — No 
doubt you will feel very triumph- 
ant when you learn that my ob- 
ject in writing this is to accept 
your most kind offer of presenta- 
tion to Sa Majesté; but I do not 
care whether you choose to con- 
sider this yielding to what is only 
in part whimsical curiosity a tri- 
umph or no. 

‘¢T will not write to you any 
cut and dried platitudes about 
good and evil, but I frankly assure 
you that one of the strongest 
reasons which induces me to go 
on this fool’s errand is a belief that 
I can discover the absurdity and 
imposture, and cure you of a hal- 


lucination which is unworthy of 
you.— Zout a vous, 
‘‘ HenrI Grrop.”’ 


For two days he received no 
reply to this letter, nor did he 
happen to meet the Prince in soci- 
ety in the interval, although he 
heard of him from De Frontignan 
and others ; but on the third day 
the following note was brought to 
him :— 


‘* Mon CHER Ami,—There is no 
question of triumph any more than 
there is of deception. _I will call 
for you this evening at half-past 
nine. You must remember your 
promise to trust yourself entirely 
to me.— Cordialement dvous, 

‘¢ POMERANTSEFF.”’ 


So the matter was now arranged, 
and he, the Abbé Girod, the re- 
nowned preacher of the celebrated 

Church, was to meet that 
very night by special appointment, 
at half-past nine, the Prince of 
Darkness; and this in January, 
in Paris, at the height of the 
season, in the capital of civilisa- 
tion, —/a ville Lumiére / 


CHAPTER VI. 


As may be well imagined, during 
the remainder of that eventful day 
until the hour of the Prince’s ar- 
rival, the Abbé did not enjoy his 
customary placidity. 

A secretary of the Turkish 
Embassy who called at four found 
him engaged in a violent discussion 
with one of the Rothschild’s about 
the belief held by the early Chris- 
tians in demons, as shown by Ter- 
tullian and others; while Lord 
Middlesex, who called at half-past 
five, found he had captured Faure, 
installed him at the piano, and 


was inducing him to hum snatches 
from ‘* Don Juan.” 

When his dinner-hour arrived, 
having given orders to his valet to 
admit no one lest he should be 
discovered of fasting, he hastily 
swallowed a few mouthfuls, forti- 
fied himself with a couple of glasses 
of Chartreuse verte, and lighting a 
Henry Clay, awaited the coming of 
the messenger of Satan. 

At half-past nine o'clock pre- 
cisely the Prince arrived. He was 
in full evening dress, but—con- 
trary to his usual custom—wearing 
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no ribbon or decoration, and his 
face was of a deadly pallor. 

‘“* Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the 
Abbé, ‘‘ what is the matter with 
you, Prince? You are looking 
very ill; we had better postpone 
our visit.’’ 

‘¢ No; it is nothing,”’ said the 
Prince, gravely. ‘‘ Let us be off 
without delay. In matters of this 
kind waiting is unendurable.”’ 

The Abbé rose, and rang the 
bell for his hat and cloak. The 
appearance of the Prince, his evi- 
dent agitation, and his unfeigned 
impatience, which seemed to be- 
token terror, were far from reassur- 
ing ; but the Abbé promptly quelled 
any feelings of misgiving he might 
have felt. Suddenly a thought 
struck him—a thought which cer- 
tainly his brain would never have 
engendered had it been in its nor- 
mal condition. 

‘* Perhaps I had better change 
my dress and go en pékin?’’ he 
inquired, anxiously. 

The ghost of a sarcastic smile 
flitted across the Prince’s face as 
he replied, ‘‘No, certainly not ; 
your soutane will be in every way 
acceptable: Come, let us be off.” 

The Abbé made a grimace, put 
on his hat, flung his cloak around 
his shoulders, and followed the 
Prince down-stairs. 

He remarked, with some sur- 
prise, that the carriage awaiting 
them was not the Prince’s. 

‘*] have hired a carriage for 
the occasion,’’ said’ Pomerantseff, 
quietly, noticing Girod’s glance 
of surprise. ‘I am unwilling that 
my servants should suspect any- 
thing of this.”’ 

They entered the carriage, and 
the coachman, evidently instructed 
beforehand where to go, drove off 
without delay. The Prince im- 
mediately pulled down the blinds, 
and taking a silk pocket-handker- 
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chief from his pocket, be, uietl 
to fold it Setaatinarioes serene 

‘*I must blindfold you, mon 
cher,” he remarked simply, as if 
announcing the most ordinary fact. 

‘* Diable /"’ cried the Abbé, now 
becoming a little nervous. ‘* This 
is very unpleasant; I like to see 
where I am going. I believe, 
Pomerantseff, you are the Devil 
yourself.’’ 

‘¢ Remember your promise,” said 
the Prince, as he carefully covered 
his friend’s eyes with the pocket- 
handkerchief, and effectually pre- 
cluded the possibility of his seeing 
anything until he should remove 
the bandage, 

After this nothing was said. 
The Abbé heard the Prince pull 
up the blind, open the window, 
and tell the coachman to drive 
faster. He endeavoured to dis- 
cover when they turned to the 
right, and when tu the left, but in 
a few minutes got bewildered, and 
gave it up in despair. At one 
time he felt certain they were 
crossing the river. 

‘*T wish I had not come,’’ he 
murmured to himself. ‘+ Of course 
the whole thing is folly ; but it is 
a great trial to the nerves, and I 
shall probably be upset for many 
days.”’ 

On they drove: the time seemed 
interminable to the Abbé. 

‘*Are we near our destination 
yet ?”’ he inquired at last. 

‘* Not very far off now,” replied 
the other, in what seemed to Gir- 
od a most sepulchral tone of voice. 

At length, after a drive of about 
half an hour, but which seemed to 
the Abbé double that time, Pomer- 
antseff murmured in a low tone, 
and with a profound sigh, which 
sounded almost like a sob, ‘‘ Here 
we are ;’’ and at that moment the 
Abbé felt the carriage was turning, 
and heard the horses’ hoofs clatter 


















on what he imagined to be the 
stones of a courtyard. 

The carriage stopped, Pomerant- 
seff opened the door himself, and 
assisted the blindfolded priest to 
alight. 

«« There are five steps,” he said, 
as he held the Abbé by the arm. 
«‘ Take care !”’ 

The Abbé stumbled up the five 
steps. They had now entered a 
house, and Girod imagined to 
himself it was probably some old 
hotel like the Hétel Pimodan, 
where Gautier, Baudelaire, and 
others at one time were wont to 
resort to disperse the cares of life 
in the fumes of opium. When 
they had proceeded a few yards, 
Pomerantseff warned him _ that 
they were about to ascend a stair- 
case, and up many shallow steps 
they went, the Abbé regretting 
every instant more and more that 
he had allowed his vulgar curi- 
osity to lead him into an adven- 
ture which could be productive 
of nothing but ridicule and shat- 
tered nerves. 

When at length they had reached 
the top of the stairs, the Prince 
guided him by the arm through 
what the Abbé imagined to be 
a hall, opened a door, closed and 
locked it after them, walked on 
again, opened another door, which 
he closed and locked likewise, and 
over which the Abbé heard him 
pull a heavy curtain. The Prince 
then took him again by the arm, 
advanced him a few steps, and 
said in a low whisper— 

‘* Remain quietly standing where 
you are. I rely upon your honour 
not to attempt to remove the 
pocket-handkerchief from your 
eyes until you hear voices.” 

The Abbé folded his arms and 
stood motionless, while he heard 
the Prince walk away, and then 
suddenly all sound ceased. 
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It was evident to the unfortun- 
ate priest that the room in which 
he stood was not dark; for al- 
though he could of course see 
nothing owing to ‘the pocket- 
handkerchief, which had been 
bound most skilfully over his 
eyes, there was a _ sensation of 
being in strong light, and his 
cheeks and hands felt as it were 
illuminated. 

Suddenly a horrible sound sent 
a chill of terror through him—a 
gentle noise as of naked flesh 
touching the waxed floor —and 
before he could recover from the 
shock occasioned by the sound, 
the voices of many men—voices 
of men groaning or wailing in 
some hideous ecstasy—broke the 
stillness, crying— 

‘« Father and Creator of all Sin 
and Crime, Prince and King of all 
Despair and Anguish! come to us, 
we implore thee! ”’ 

The Abbé, wild with terror, tore 
off the pocket-handkerchief. 

He found himself in a large 
old-fashioned room, panelled up 
to the lofty ceiling with oak, 
and filled with great light shed 
from innumerable tapers fitted 
into sconces on the wall—light 
which, though by its nature soft, 
was almost fierce by reason of its 
greatness and intensity, proceed- 
ed from these countless tapers. 

He had then been, after all, right 
in his conjectures; he was evi- 
dently in a chamber -of some one 
of the many old-fashioned hotels 
which are to be seen still in the 
Ile Saint Louis, and indeed in 
all the antiquated parts of Paris. 
It was reassuring, at all events, 
to know one was not in the 
infernal regions, and to feel 
tolerably certain that a sergeant 
de ville could not be many yards 
distant. 

All this passed into his com- 
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prehension like a flash of light- 
ning, for hardly had the bandage 
left his eyes ere his whole atten- 
tion was riveted upon the group 
before him. ~ 

Twelve men — Pomerantseff 
among the number—of all ages 
from five-and-twenty to fifty-five, 
all dressed in evening dress, and 
all, so far as one could judge at 
such a moment, men of culture 
and refinement, lay nearly prone 
upon the floor with hands linked. 

They were bowing forward and 
kissing the floor—which might 
account for the strange sound 
heard by Girod—and their faces 
were illuminated with a light of 
hellish ecstasy,—half distorted, as 
if in pain, half smiling, as if in 
triumph. 

The Abbé’s eyes instinctively 
sought out the Prince. 

He was the last on the left- 
hand side, and while his left hand 
grasped that of his neighbour, his 
right was sweeping nervously over 
the bare waxed floor, as if seek- 
ing to animate the boards. His 
face was more calm than those 
of the others, but of a deadly 
pallor, and the violet tints about 
the mouth and temples showed 
he was suffering from intense 
emotion. 

They were all, each after his 
own fashion, praying aloud, or 
rather moaning, as they writhed 
in ecstatic adoration. 

‘OQ Father of Evil! come to 
us ! ” 

**O Prince of Endless Desola- 
tion! who sitteth by the beds of 
Suicides, we adore thee !’’ 


‘©Q Creator of Eternal An- 
guish !”’ 

‘“‘O King of cruel pleasures 
and famishing desires! we worship 
thee! ’’ 

‘¢Come to us, thy foot upon the 
hearts of widows !’’ 

‘“‘Come to us, thy hair lurid 
with the slaughter of  inno- 
cence! ”’ 

‘¢ Come to us, thy brow wreathed 
with the clinging Chaplet of De- 
spair!’’ 

‘¢ Come to us!”’ 

The heart of the Abbé turned 
cold and sick as these beings, 
hardly human by reason of their 
great mental exaltation, swayed 
before him, and as the air, charged 
with a subtle and overwhelming 
electricity, seemed to throb as from 
the echo of innumerable voiceless 
harps. 

Suddenly—or rather the full 
conception of the fact was sudden, 
for the influence had been gradu- 
ally stealing over him—he felt a 
terrible coldness, a coldness more 
piercing than any he had ever be- 
fore experienced even in Russia, 
and with the coldness there came 
to him the certain knowledge of 
the presence of some new being 
in the room. 

Withdrawing his eyes from the 
semicircle of men, who did not 
seem to be aware of his, the 
Abbé’s, presence, and who ceased 
not in their blasphemies, he turned 
them slowly around, and as he did 
so, they fell upon a new-comer, a 
Thirteenth, who seemed to spring 
into existence from the air, and 
before his very eyes. 


CHAPTER VII. 


He was a young man of appa- 
rently twenty, tall, as beardless as 
the young Augustus, with bright 





golden hair falling from his fore- 
head like a girl’s. 
He was dressed in evening dress, 
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and his cheeks were flushed as if 
with wine or pleasure; but from 
his eyes there gleamed a look of 
inexpressible sadness, of intense 
despair. 

The group of men had evidently 
become aware of his presence at 
the same moment, for they all fell 
prone upon the floor adoring, and 
their words were now no longer 
words of invocation, but words of 

raise and worship. 

The Abbé was frozen with hor- 
ror: there was no room in his 
breast for the~ lesser emotion of 
fear; indeed, the horror was so 
great and all-absorbing as to charm 
him and hold him spellbound. 

He could not remove his eyes 
from the Thirteenth, who stood 
before him calmly, a faint smile 
playing over his intellectual and 
aristocratic face,—a smile which 
only added to the intensity of the 
despair gleaming in his clear blue 
eyes. 

Girod was struck first with the 
sadness, then with the beauty, and 
then with the intellectual vigour of 
that marvellous countenance. 

The expression was not unkind 
or even cold; haughtiness and 
pride might indeed be read in the 
high-bred features, shell-like sen- 
sitive nostrils, and short upper lip ; 
while the exquisite symmetry and 
perfect proportions of his figure 
showed suppleness and _steel-like 
strength: for the rest, the face be- 
tokened, save for the flush upon 
the cheeks, only great sadness. 

The eyes were fixed upon those 
of Girod, and he felt their soft, 
subtle, intense light penetrate into 
every nook and cranny of his soul 
and being. This terrible Thir- 
teenth simply stood and gazed 
upon the priest, as the worshippers 
grew more wild, more blasphemous, 
more cruel. 

The Abbé could think of noth- 


ing but the face before him, and 
the great desolation that lay folded 
over it asa veil. He could think 
of no prayer, although he could re- 
member there were prayers. 

Was this Despair—the Despair 
of a man drowning in sight of land 
—being shed into him from the 
sad blue eyes? Was it Despair or 
was it Death ? 

Ah no, not Death! Death was 
peaceful, and this was violent 
and passionate. 

Was there no refuge, no mercy, 
no salvation anywhere? Perhaps, 
nay, surely, but while those sad 
blue eyes still gazed upon him, the 
sadness, as it seemed to him, in- 
tensifying every moment, he could 
not remember where to seek for 
and where to find such refuge, such 
mercy, such salvation. He could 
not remember, and yet he could 
not entirely forget. He felt that 
help would come to him if he 
sought it, and yet he could hardly 
tell how to seek it. 

Moreover, by degrees the blue 
eyes,—it seemed as if their colour, 
their great blueness, had some fear- 
ful power,—began pouring into 
him some more hideous pleasure. 
It was the ecstacy of great pain 
becoming a delight, the ecstacy of 
being beyond all hope, and of be- 
ing thus enabled to look with scorn 
upon the Author of hope. And 
all the while the blue eyes still 
gazed sadly, with a soft smile 
breathing overwhelming despair 
upon him. 

Girod knew that in another 
moment he would not sink, faint, 
or fall, but that he would,—oh! 
much worse !|—he would smile! 

At this very instant a name,—a 
familiar name, and one which the 
infernal worshippers had made 
frequent use of, but which he had 
never remarked before,—struck his 
ear; the name of Christ. 
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Where had he heard it? He 
could not tell. . It was the name 
of a young man; he could re- 
member that and nothing more. 

Again the name _ sounded, 
‘« Christ.” 

There was another word like 
Christ, which seemed at some time 
to have brought an idea first of 
great suffering and then of great 
peace. 

Ay, peace, but no _ pleasure. 
No delight like this shed from 
those marvellous blue eyes. 

Again the mame _ sounded, 
‘« Christ.” 

Ah! the order word was cross— 
croix—he remembered now; a 
long thing with a short thing 
across it. 

Was it that as he thought of 
these things the charm of the blue 
eyes and their great sadness less- 
ened in intensity? We dare not 
say ; but as some faint cunception of 
what a cross was flitted through 
the Abbé’s brain, although he could 
think of no prayer—nay, of no 
distinct use of this cross—he drew 
his right hand slowly up, for it 
was pinioned as by paralysis to his 
side, and _feebly and half mechan- 
ically made the sign across his 
breast. 

The vision vanished. 

The men adoring ceased their 
clamour and lay crouched up one 
against another, as if some strong 
electric power had been taken from 
them and great weakness had suc- 
ceeded, while, at the same time, 
the throbbing of the thousand 
voiceless harps was hushed. 

The pause lasted but for a mo- 
ment, and then the men rose, 
stumbling, trembling, and with 
loosened hands, and stood feebly 
gazing at the Abbé, who felt faint 
and exhausted, and heeded them 
not. With extraordinary presence 
of mind the Prince walked quickly 


up to him, pushed him out of the 
door by which they had entered, 
followed him, and locked the door 
behind them, thus precluding the 
possibility of being immediately 
pursued by the others. 

Once in the adjoining room, the 
Abbé and Pomerantseff paused 
for an instant to recover breath, 
for the swiftness of their flight had 
exhausted them, worn out as they 
both were mentally and physically; 
but during this brief interval the 
Prince, who appeared to be retain- 
ing his presence of mind by a 
purely mechanical effort, carefully 
replaced over his friend’s eyes the 
bandage which the Abbé still held 
tightly grasped in his hand. Then 
he led him on, and it was not till 
the cold air struck them, that they 
noticed they had left their hats 
behind. 

‘¢ Wimporte /’’ muttered Pomer- 
antseff. ‘‘It would be dangerous 
to return;’’ and hurrying the Abbé 
into the carriage which awaited 
them, he bade the coachman 
speed them away — ‘‘au grand 
galop!” 

Not a word was spoken; the 
Abbé lay back as one in a swoon, 
and heeded nothing until he felt 
the -carriage stop, and the Prince 
uncovered his eyes and told him 
he had reached home; then he 
alighted in silence, and passed into 
his house without a word. 

How he reached his apartment 
he never knew ; but the following 
morning found him raging with 
fever, and delirious. 

When he had sufficiently re- 
covered, after the lapse of a few 
days, to admit of his reading the 
numerous letters awaiting his at- 
tention, one was put into his hand 
which had been brought on the 
second night after the one of the 
memorable séance. 

It ran as follows :— 
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“ JoCcKEY CLUB, Fanuary 26, 18—. 


“MON CHER ABBE,—I am afraid 
our little adventure was too much 
for you—in fact, I myself was very 
unwell all yesterday, and nothing 
but a Turkish bath has pulled me 
together. I can hardly wonder at 
this, however, for I have never in 
my life been present at so power- 
ful a seance, and you may comfort 
yourself with the reflection that 
Sa Majesté has never honoured 
any one with his presence for so 
long a space of time before. 

“Never fear, mon cher, about 
your illness. It is purely nervous 
exhaustion, and you will be well 
soon; but such evenings must not 
often be indulged in if you are not 
desirous of shortening your life. I 
shall hope to meet you at Mme. 
de Metternich’s on Monday. — 
Tout a vous, 

“ POMERANTSEFF.” 


Whether or no Girod was suffi- 


ciently recovered to meet his friend 
at the Austrian Embassy on the 
evening named we do not know, 
nor does it concern us; but he is 
certainly enjoying excellent health 
now, and is no less charming and 
amusing than before his extraordi- 
nary adventure. 

Such is the true story of a meet- 
ing with the Devil in Paris not 
many years ago—a story true in 
every particular, as can be easily 
proved by a direct application to 
any of the persons concerned in it, 
for they are all living still. 

The key to the enigma we can- 
not find, for we certainly do not 
put faith in any one of the theories 
of spiritualists ; but that an appa- 
rition, such as we have described, 
did appear in the way and under 
the circumstances we have re- 
lated is a fact, and we must 
leave the satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty to more profound 
psychologists than ourselves. 
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THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


** Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke!”’ 


I HAVE often thought that in 
these lines we have represented to 
us the three most characteristi¢ 
and picturesque operations of rural 
industry—ploughing the ground, 
reaping the harvest, and felling 
the timber in the brown autumn 
woodlands. Throwing ourselves 
for a moment into the spirit of 
the poet, we see the sturdy Eng- 
lish peasant going forth to his 
work in the fresh early morning, 
well clothed, well fed, cheerful and 
contented: out at the farmyard 
gates, past the rugged elms and 
the ivy-mantled tower, across the 
brook, and up to the accustomed 
hill, there to labour steadily till 
the declining sun warns him to 
unyoke his weary horses and bring 
them back with loosened traces to 
the old moss-grown stable. We 
watch him shouldering his sickle 
under the bright and dewy August 
sunrise, and speeding over the 
dank greensward for a long day 
among the yellow corn till the 
moon is high in heaven. Or we 
follow him to the November woods, 
ankle-deep in dead leaves, surround- 
ed by fallen trunks—a scene that 
Linnell loved—and wielding his 
axe with right good will against the 
oak, the ash, or the beech, till it 
is time to plod home again at dusk 
hour to his cottage on the edge of 
the common, with its garden and 
its orchard, its pigsty, its cow- 
shed, and its hen-roost, to eat his 
bacon and potatoes by the fireside, 
and hear the village news till it is 
time for him to tumble into bed, 
tired, happy, with a good conscience 
and without a care. 


Such is the picture which it re- 
quires no effort of the imagination 
to conjure up before us as we read 
these well-known stanzas, written 
some hundred and forty years ago 
—for we are entitled to believe that 
they represent only the actual 
truth. They recall to us a time 
when, according to Mr Hallam, 
the tillers of the soil in England 
lived in, great comfort, when the 
‘¢ happy peasant’’ pursued the even 
tenor of his way, with enough for 
all his humble wants, and asking 
no more; catching only at inter-. 
vals faint murmurs from the out- 
side world through the waggoner 
or the post-boy; with elbow-room 
for himself and his children, and 
the prospect of a decent support in 
his old age, without misery or dis- 
grace; when the whole country 
life of England basked in a kind 
of afternoon repose, and rural felic- 
ity was not entirely a dream. 

Why should it be so now? and 
is it, indeed, really so? No doubt, 
between the end of the reign of 
George II. and the close of the 
American war there is a great gulf 
fixed. During this interval prices 
rose without any corresponding rise 
in wages: and although too great 
stress may have been laid on the 
numerous Enclosure Acts which 
were passed in the early part of 
George III.’s reign—since the 


more land that was brought under 
tillage, the more employment there 
would be—still the fact remains 
that these Acts did deprive the 
peasantry of the commons, and 
swallow up at the same time va- 
rious little bits of waste ground 
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which they had made their own. 
The French war found them with 
crippled resources, ill prepared to 
face the new troubles that await- 
ed them. Mr Pitt had a scheme 
for their relief, which, like all his 
schemes, was bold and comprehen- 
sive, but which would rather hurt 
the feelings of modern ratepay- 
ers and shock the prejudices of 
modern political economists. He 
proposed that industrial schools 
should be established in all the 
villages of the kingdom, and that 
the parish officer should be em- 
powered to levy the necessary 
rates; and, what is more to the 
present purpose, that any person 
entitled to receive parish relief 
might receive a lump sum in 
advance to enable him or her to 
buy a cow or a pig, or pay the 
rent of a small plot of ground. 

The pressure of foreign affairs 
prevented Pitt from proceeding 
any further with his scheme; and 
instead of it, an Act was passed in 
1795 empowering the parish autho- 
rities to give relief in aid of wages 
to able-bodied men. The remedy 
was worse than the disease; and 
matters became so intolerable in 
the course of forty years that the 
new poor- law, rushing into the 
opposite extreme, was the natural 
result. During the whole of this 
time, and for some years after- 
wards, the agricultural interest, in 
spite of the corn laws, was very 
much depressed, and the labourers 
were very badly off. Rick-burn- 
ing and machine-burning became 
common ; and it was not until the 
social and monetary system of the 
country—deranged, firstly, by the 
long war, and secondly, by the 
peace which put an end to it— 
gradually righted itself, that the 
murmurs of agrarian discontent be- 
gan to die away, or were lost in the 
louder wail of the factory operative. 
From about the year 1840 down 
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to the great agricultural strike of 
1870, the world heard little of 
the agricultural labourer. The 
interest of the philanthropical 
public now became concentrated 
on the artisan class, on the truck _ 
system, and on factory tyranny. 
But after these grievances had 
been redressed and political rights 
conferred upon town populations 
by the bill of 1867, the public 
had _ leisure to turn once more 
to the condition of the peasantry. 
Although this was still far from 
satisfactory, it was evident that 
during the last thirty years their 
position had been steadily im- 
proving. In some of the Eng- 
lish counties, the south-western 
counties especially, they had made 
perhaps but little progress. Else- 
where, it may be doubted whether 
they had not so far regained the 
ground lost during the dreary in- 
terval I have mentioned — that 
is, from about 1790 to 1840— 
as to reinvest the old-fashioned 
conception of rustic happiness 
with some tints of its original 
reality. In the year 1874, Mr 
Frederick Clifford visited East 
Anglia as correspondent for the 
‘ Times’ newspaper, just when the 
quarrel between farmers and la- 
bourers was at its height. His 
letters were published afterwards 
in a volume styled the ‘ Agricul- 
tural Lock-out’; and in the tenth 
chapter of that book will be found 
a description of the peasantry 
which strongly confirms this sup- 
position. The peasantry of the 
eastern counties were not excep- 
tionally well off. And what was - 
true of them then, is still more 
true of them now. Mr Clifford 
concludes this chapter with the 
following words :— 

“A few visits paid by intelligent 
working men in towns to an average 
country village would do them more 
good than joining a mob of holiday 
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excursionists to the sea-side, and 
would probably dispel some illusions 
about rural serfs and their brutal 
oppressors. I doubt also whether the 
sight of pretty roomy cottages, gar- 
dens gay with flowers, well-cropped 


allotments, leafy lanes, and green ™ 


fields, would not send a good many 
back to town regretting that their 
lines had not fallen in such pleasant 
places, or, at all events, feeling that 
tural life, if the reward of labour be 
small, has many and great compen- 
sations.” 


These words were written four- 
teen years ago; and now that a 
new feature seems to be opening 
before the agricultural labourer, it 
may be well perhaps to take an- 
other glance at his progress, and 
learn what we can of his material 
welfare, his character, and his aspi- 
rations at this particular moment. 
The late Mr Jefferies has given 
us in ‘ Hodge and his Masters’ 
a fairly complete account of the 
peasantry of the southern counties. 
But that was written nearly ten 
years ago, and events have moved 
rapidly in the interval. There are, 
too, some phases of English rural 
life which did not come quite 
within the range of his vision ; or, 
at all events, which he did not 
understand so well as others: and 
I doubt whether any one, anxious 
to foretell the future of the Eng- 
lish counties, would be justified in 
relying exclusively on the data 
supplied by this ingenious and 
picturesque writer. 

The first thing to be done is to 
obtain a general, but as far as pos- 
sible an exact, view of the physical 
and economical condition of the 
labourer at this present moment. 
That must be the basis of all fur- 
ther inquiries. When we know 
that, we have firm ground to stand 
upon, and can pursue our specula- 
tions on his moral and intellectual 
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characteristics in comparative se- 
curity. With regard to his mate- 
rial condition, something like cer- 
tainty is attainable: and I must 
protest at the outset against that 
method of criticism which proceeds 
on the assumption that all state- 
ments of this nature are more or 
less ingenious guesses, and that 
none of them are based on actually 
ascertained facts. In the very brief 
survey of the labourer’s material 
position, which is all that it will 
be necessary to lay before the 
reader in this article, all conclu- 
sions not deduced from official 
sources are derived partly from 
personal experience, partly from 
answers to questions addressed 
directly by myself to residents in 
the country, and in some instances 
to those who have worked as day- 
labourers themselves. 

The latest official information 
on the whole subject is to be 
found in the evidence taken before. 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commis- 
sioners, 1879-1882, and the reports 
thereunto annexed. Another very 
useful work is ‘ The History and 
Present Condition of the Allot- 
ment System’ (1886), by the Earl 
of Onslow. And the information 
contained in them ] have myself 
supplemented, as already stated, 
by direct personal inquiries in 
the spring of 1887.' One cannot 
stereotype the condition of any 
class: wages and prices may differ 
a little to-day from what they 
were fifteen months ago: but no 
such depression or deviation has 
occurred on either side as to throw 
my account off its balance and 
necessitate a fresh adjustment. 

I first began to write on this 
subject about eighteen years ago, 
and the conclusion at which I 
arrived last year I described as 
follows :— 
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« His circumstances [the labourer’s] 
have fluctuated very greatly during 
the interval on which we are now 
looking back ; and comparing the end 
with the beginning, the balance of 
advantage is not always on his side. 
But it is generally. Wages, which 
rose with the Agricultural Union, 
and fell again with the agricultural 
depression, have no more than gone 
pack to the point at which they 
originally stood, even if they have 
done that; while, on the other hand, 
the purchasing power of money has 
increased within the same period by 
something like 30 per cent. The 
agricultural labourer, therefore, has 
been no sufferer by the agricultural 
distress of the last ten years. His 
condition, instead of being worse than 
it was before, is better.” 


The title of the work of Mr Jef- 
feries to which I have just referred 
is, it may be observed, ‘ Hodge and 
his Masters’; that is to say, it is 
a book about farmers and land- 
lords as well as about Hodge him- 
self—in other words, about all 
three branches of the agricultural 
interest. And he says himself in 
his preface, ‘‘ The labourer at the 
present moment has the best of 
the bargain.”” I am anxious to 
call particular attention to’ this 
point, because one of my main 
objects will be to show that, in 
calculating the line of conduct 
likely to be adopted by the peas- 
antry under the new responsibili- 
ties thrown upon them—in striving 
to get behind mere appearances 
and to penetrate to their inner 
motives,'—we must allow no place 
in our account for exceptional 
physical distress, or for any sense 
of injustice provoked by a compari- 
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son of their present lot with any- 
thing they have enjoyed within 
the reach of rural memories or 
traditions. I must ask my readers, 
therefore, to start with me (under 
protest if they please) from this 
position—namely, that the English 
peasantry are in all material re- 
spects better off now than they 
have been at any time during the 
last hundred and twenty years— 
and this not only absolutely but 
relatively,—better off in propor- 
tion to the prosperity of the other 
agricultural classes. 

A very few pages will be suffi- 
cient to show what grounds we 
have for arriving at this conclu- 
sion. But before entering upon 
particulars it may not be unneces- 
sary even now to caution the reader 
once more against the common 
error of confounding wages with 
income, and of supposing that 
when the labourer has received 
his allotted number of shillings on 
Saturday night he has. nothing 
more to depend on. His wages 
on an average do not represent 
more than three-quarters of his 
income. 

Wages,? perquisites, and agri- 
cultural: customs differ so greatly 
in various parts of England, that a 
resident in the north, acquainted 
only with the system prevailing 
in his own country, would very 
likely be inclined at first sight to 
dispute the accuracy of figures re- 
lating to the south and south-west. 
But it appears, on the whole, that 
the total yearly income of an or- 
dinary English day-labourer, in- 
cluding both wages and perquisites 





1 As the ‘Spectator,’ in some comments on another article of mine, invited me 


to do. 


2 By wages are meant the weekly money which the labourer receives every 
Saturday night. By perquisites are meant: 1. The difference between the rent 
which he pays for his cottage, and the rent which it is really worth; 2. Har- 
vest-money; 3. Beer; 4. Fagots; 5. Driving Coals; 6, Bacon; 7. Potatoes; 


and there may be more, according to the different customs of different counties. 
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of every kind, ranges from about 
45° a-year in Northumberland 
to a little over £30 in Wilt- 
shire and other south-western 
counties. This gives an aver- 
age of £40 a-year.1 But it is 
only the exceptionally low wages 
paid in a few counties which pulls 
down the average even so low as 
this. In the eastern, midland, 
northern, and south-east counties 
it is commoner to find the sum- 
total rising to £43 and £44 than 
sinking to £37 or £38. Shepherds, 
waggoners, and stockmen are paid 
at a higher rate, and their wages 
average about £50 a-year.? 

Before the Education Act of 
1870 came into general operation,’ 
and when it was more usual for 
women to work in the fields than 
it is now, the earnings of the 
labourer’s wife and family made a 
considerable addition to his yearly 
income. Where women are em- 
ployed now, they earn from 4s. 
to 6s. a-week at ordinary times, 
and from ros. to 12s. in harvest. 
From juvenile labour, as boys can 
usually get to work by the time 
they are twelve or thirteen, I cal- 
culate the average addition to the 
cottage income to be about £18 a- 
year. Throw in an average of £2 
a-year for the women, which is 
certainly much below the mark, 
and that gives a total average 
of £60 as the annual income of 
an able-bodied English peasant, 
with the help of his wife and 
children. 

Under the head of perquisites, 
I include cottages and gardens, let 
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to the labourer considerably below 
their real value. But I have not 
included the value of his garden- 
produce, nor yet whatever profit 
he may make from his allotment, 
both of which must therefore be 
added to the above total. The net 
profit on an allotment of one rood 
is usually calculated at about £5 
a-year. 

Such being his income, we have 
next to consider what he can buy 
with it; and this much seems to 
be certain at any rate, that he can 
buy more with it now than he 
could have done at almost any 
time within the present century. 
Ordinary commodities—bread, mut- 
ton, bacon, cheese, butter, tea and 
sugar, boots, shoes, and coats—are 
all from 20 to 30 per cent cheaper 
than they were eighteen years ago, 
while wages are just about the 
same. The village labourer now 
is a wholly different man from 
what he was in the last generation. 
He wears different clothes, eats 
different food, lives in a different 
house, and works in a different 
manner. He wears broadcloth on 
Sundays, and sometimes at his 
work too. The old smockfrock is 
entirely discarded, except by a few 
village patriarchs, who cling to it 
just as gentlemen here and there 
clung to their pigtails in the 
reign of George IV. . That decent 
garb will soon become a thing of 
the past, equally with the more 
picturesque velveteen coat, cordu- 
roy knee-breeches, well-fitting grey, 
worsted stockings, and neat well- 
greased boots, which formed the 





1 ge, Average wages 12s. a-week; value of perquisites about 4s. a-week. 


2QOur authorities for ‘these figures have been 
They are the Report of the Duke of Richmond’s 


iven on the foregoing page. 
mmission, 1879-1882, especi- 


ally Mr. Druce’s Table of Wages; a paper in the ‘Royal Agricultural Society’s 
ay by Mr. Little, 1878; and thirty returns obtained by the present writer 
m farmers and landowners in twenty-seven representative counties, 
$The Commissioners in 1867 calculated that the withdrawal from farm-work 
of children under ten years of age would involve an average loss to the parents 


of £4 or £5 a-year. 
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Sunday attire of the younger peas- 
antry thirty years ago. They 
must all now have their black coats 
to their backs, and badly made 
trousers on their legs, and badly 
polished boots on their feet; the 
consequence being that they do not 
look a quarter so much like gentle- 
men as they did in their old cos- 
tume; and are all the poorer for 
looking all the more vulgar. 

The average day-labourer in 
regular work now eats butcher’s 
meat four times a-week. He 
will have broiled ham for break- 
fast; and at harvest-time, when 
his wife, or oftener his little girl, 
carries out ‘‘ father’s tea”’ to him 
in the meadows, if you lift the 
corner of her apron, or peep into 
her basket, ten to one you will 
find a tin of preserved salmon or 
a box of sardines stowed away 
between the loaf and the jug. 
Look into the window of the vil- 
lage shop and see the tale it tells, 
—tinned meats and soups, deli- 
cacies and ‘‘ kickshaws,’’ which, 
to ‘*the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet,’’ would have seemed as 
strange and wonderful as the 
Tokay and Johannisberg of Lord 
de Mowbray seemed to the sav- 
ages of Hell House Yard. Gro- 
cery and chandlery are now brought 
round to the villages in vans at a 
much lower rate than the local 
shopkeepers can afford to sell them 
at. Necessaries are far cheaper 
than they were in the labourer’s 
childhood, and luxuries have now 
become as cheap as necessaries 
were then. 

I would avoid wearying the 
reader with statistics while still 
on the threshold of the subject. 
I will only add, therefore, that 
the labourers’ cottages, asa rule, 
are far better than they used to 
be; that landowners have almost 
everywhere been making great 
efforts to provide proper accom- 


modation for the peasantry on 
their own estates; that the de- 
crease of the village population 
has in many places caused the 
supply of cottages to be in excess 
of the demand; and that houses 
with two sitting-rooms, three or 
four bedrooms, and a good garden, 
can now be had for the same rent 
(z.¢., 1s. or 1s. 6d. a-week) which 
was formerly paid for a hovel. 
The hovels which still exist under 
the name of cottages almost always 
belong either to the occupiers 
themselves, who sturdily refuse to 
quit them, or else to speculative 
builders in some adjoining town, 
who have run them up as cheaply, 
and charge for them as dearly, as 
they can. The labourer may still 
be dissatisfied with his lodging, 
but he knows perfectly well that 
it is a great advance on what it 
used to be, that it is improving 
every day, and that in a few years 
it will leave him nothing to com- 
plain of. 

Next we come to the allotment 
system—and on this subject great 
misapprehensions prevailed down 
to the passing of Lord Onslow’s 
Act, when, however, public inter- 
est being aroused, the question 
was examined and many foolish 
errors put to rout. A little while 
before the passing of this bill, Lord 
Onslow himself had written a book 
upon allotments, the contents of 
which were abundantly confirmed 
by the parliamentary debates 
which followed. ll that those 
who had been loudest in their de- 
nunciations of the landowners now 
found to say was that, although 
the demand for allotments had 
been all but entirely supplied by 
voluntary effort, still it was desir- 
able to have an Act of Parliament 
to provide for the very few in- 


stances in which it had not. Be- . 


sides Lord Onslow’s book, we 
have the Government returns pub- 
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lished last year; and it is now 
known, or easily may be known, 
to all who will take the trouble to 
inquire, that of the whole number 
of agricultural labourers in Eng- 
land and Wales only a very small 
percentage are without either allot- 
ments, cottage-gardens, or cow- 
runs. According to the census 
returns of 1881, the number of 
bona fide agricultural labourers in 
England and Wales was 807,608. 
We know that they have not in- 
creased in number since that time ; 
and according to official statements 
in 1887, the number of allotments, 
gardens, and cow-runs amounted 
to 654,028, of these 389,000 being 
allotments. 

But what it is also very inter- 
esting to know is this: that, ac- 
cording to the evidence collected 
by Lord Onslow, and published 
only two years ago, in many Eng- 
lish counties allotments were at 


that date going begging. The old 
tenants had voluntarily abandoned 
them, and no new ones could be 


found to take their places. It was 
not the rent that was deterrent ; 
for in some cases this was lower 
than the agricultural rent of the 
district, in many it was just the 


same, and to only a few a little. 


higher. Nor can the fact be en- 
tirely owing to the distance of the 
allotments from the villages; for I 
can remember allotment - grounds 
more than half a mile from the 
nearest cottage for which there 
was a regular scramble as soon as 
a vacancy occurred, though now it 
appears half of them are on the 
landlords’ hands. Whether this 
has anything to do with the de- 
velopment. of a new trait in the 
agricultural labourer—the dislike, 
namely, of hard work—may be 
worth consideration. Of allot- 
. ments I will conclude by saying 
that, though the system is some- 
times spoken of by self-constituted 
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champions of the peasantry as if 
it was a new thing, it has been 
in existence since the beginning 
of the century, and was taken up 
generally by the country clergy, 
who were the first to appreciate its 
benefits at least sixty years ago. 

It will now be seen, I think, 
that if the English peasantry have 
any reason to be dissatisfied with 
their present lot, it can hardly be 
on the ground of physical priva- 
tions. We are none of us so well 
off but what we might be better; 
and unquestionably the agricul- 
tural labourer may legitimately 
aspire to a somewhat higher life 
than he leads at present. But he 
is better off relatively than either 
the proprietor or the tenant-farmer. 
They have sunk in the scale of 
prosperity ; he has risen. “He en- 
joys comforts and luxuries un- 
known to his fathers and grand- 
fathers; while they have been 
obliged to abandon what their 
fathers and grandfathers enjoyed. 
He is not obliged to work so 
hard as he did formerly, nor 
to begin work so young; and he 
is educated a great deal better. 
Where then does the shoe pinch, 
if it does pinch? Why are the 
peasants leaving the land, as we 
are told they are, and crowding 
into the large towns? Why is 
skilled agricultural labour growing 
scarcer and scarcer in our villages, 
and why are the farmers complain- 
ing that they cannot get their 
ground properly cultivated owing 
to the fact that the labourers who 
remain behind .are too stupid, too 
indolent, or too indifferent to learn 
the details of agriculture? To 
know this, one might almost say 
would be to know everything—to 
know what is passing in the minds 
of the most active and intelligent 
of the peasantry as well as in the 
minds of the most sluggish, and to 
be able to give a good guess at 
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what they are likely to do with 
the power newly placed in their 
hands. Of the facts themselves I 
am afraid there can be no doubt. 
The exodus of the peasantry is a 
fact. The inferiority for all agri- 
cultural purposes of those who 
stay at home is a fact. The 
Richmond Commission is a witness 
to this. But what would keep the 
better ones at home, or stimulate 
the worse to greater exertions and 
to a more lively interest in the 
work they are called on to per- 
form, are questions not so easily 
answered. 

Some say that what the emi- 
grants want is ‘‘a better posi- 
tion’’ generally than they occupy 
as farm-labourers, even at the best ; 
and that as they cannot get it on 
the land they go to seek it in the 
town. Others say more specifically 
that they wish to be farmers, or 
to see a fair prospect of becoming 
farmers, on their own account, by 
the time they have passed middle 
age; that they are tired of being 
dependent all their lives, and wish 
to have something to fight for, 
as the artisan has—the chance, 
that is, of becoming a master 
man. A third class say they rup 
away because they cannot stand 
the cottages; and a fourth, that 
they have acquired a taste for the 
excitement and the pleasures of a 
town life, and that nothing now 
would retain them in a country 
village. If so, it is a bad look-out 
for English agriculture. Finally, 
we are told that they go away 
simply because they cannot get 
work, while all the time the far- 
mers say they cannot get labour. 
Akin to this is the assurance that 
the peasantry leave the land be- 
cause there is no longer enough 
under the plough to find employ- 
ment for them,’ and likewise that 
machinery has lessened the demand 
for agricultural hands. 
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I am allowing the hypothesis on 
which the whole discussion hangs 
—namely, that discontent does 
exist among the English peas- 
antry to a perceptible if not to a 
serious extent—to pass unchal- 
lenged. We had better see it 
where it does not exist, than not 
see it where it does. Besides, 
though I think it is much exagger- 
ated, I do not think it wholly 
imaginary. It is no very diffi- 
cult thing in this world, of course, 
to set class against class; and in 
some parts of England, I daresay 
the labourers may have been taught 
to think that whatever they have 
to complain of in ther lot is the 
doing of those above them, either 
the farmers or the gentry, or both. 
But I do not honestly believe that, 
if left to themselves, their thoughts 
would travel in this direction. It 
is a very exceptional state of things 
indeed in which there will not be 
from time to time some kind of 
friction in the relations between 
employers and employed. No 
doubt the labourers in many coun- 
ties at this moment are grumbling 
at their wages and girding at the 
farmers. But they understand 
something about farming. They 
can calculate pretty well what 
wages the farmer can afford to 
pay, and what rent the landlord 
is entitled to demand ; and I see 
no evidence that there is among 
them any widespread or deeply 
rooted feeling that they are being 
treated with injustice. I do not 
believe, therefore, in the existence 
of any serious ill-will on the part 
of the peasantry towards either 
the owners or occupiers of the 
soil. What they do think, I be- 
lieve, is, that if the farmers can- 
not cultivate the land themselves, 
they might as well give the la- 
bourers a chance. Anything, they 
think, would be better than letting 
it remain as it is. On a certain 
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percentage of the peasantry we 
may suppose that this view of the 
land question does operate with 
more or less effect. But my own 
opinion is, that we must go behind 
this if we want to get at the root 
of the matter. Different motives 
springing from distinct sources 
may converge towards similar re- 
sults in the long-run; and it may 
very well be that the vague kind 
of dissatisfaction which prompts 
the labourer to leave his home, 
may ultimately be allayed by some 
readjustment of the land question. 
But the land question is only very 
partially the cause of it at the 
present moment. 

Assuming, then, that dissatisfac- 
tion to a greater or less degree 
does exist, 1 will not say but what 
there may be an element of truth 
in all and each of the above ex- 
planations of it. But my own 
belief is, that there is more in 
the first than in any of them. 
Those who converse with the 
educated young labourer of the 
present day, will perceive that he 
is thinking of things only indirect- 
ly connected ‘with the conditions 
of agriculture. With his former 
garb he has cast his former self.’ 
He has lost his relish for the coun- 
try. He will tell you, if you can 
only lead him on to talk frankly, 
that village life is ‘‘ a poor thing ’’: 
that is a favourite phrase with 
him. He will declare that his na- 
tive village is ‘‘a poor place ’’—and 
that not from any fancied sense of 
personal superiority in himself, but 
really because it fails to satisfy 
those newly felt yearnings in his 
own heart which education has 
planted there. He is conscious 
that an agricultural labourer is 
not so important a member of so- 
ciety as an artisan. He has no 
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corporate life ; no institute, no dis- 
cussion, no power. The artisan 
seems to breathe a larger and freer 
moral and intellectual atmosphere. 
The young labourer has read quite 
enough at the board school to put 
thoughts of this kind into his 
head. Tennyson, referring to a 
different class of society, has de- 
scribed the feelings of a country- 
bred youth on first seeing the lights 
of London, in words which express 
very much my own meaning :— 


“And his spirit leaps within him to be 
gone before him, then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in 
among the throngs of men.” 


Something of this kind of longing 
has now, I think, penetrated down 
to the agricultural. labourer. The 
young, clever, well-educated peas- 
ant wants to be something more 
than the best ploughman or the 
best thatcher in the village. It is 
not with him a question of wages. 
Young, unmarried, skilful, and in- 
telligent, if he gives his mind to 
farm-work, he may earn wages that 
will give him all he wants and 
more. It is not altogether a ques- 
tion of the land either. He knows 
what kind of life the owner of 
three or four acres leads, and it 
has few charms for him compared 
with pushing his fortune in the 
city. 

It is only natural that it should 
be so. Nearly all the young men 
in the rural districts between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
have now passed through the edu- 
cational process. It has opened a 
new world to them. Who ‘ever 
could have expected it to be other- 
wise? It has thoroughly unsettled 
them, and till the process of fer- 
mentation is over we must be pre- 
pared for startling phenomena. 





1 These remarks refer only to one class of the peasantry—those who are on 
the move—not to those who still cultivate the soil. 
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The danger is lest this, which is only 
the natural disturbance consequent 
on a period of transaction, should 
be mistaken for the symptoms of 
deep and permanent disaffection 
with the structure and conditions 
of society. If we avoid this error, 
and do not plunge into precipitate 
measures to conciliate a class 
which is not really estranged, I 
have little doubt that in process 
of time recent changes will do a 
great deal towards bringing back 
the peasantry to the land. The 
parliamentary suffrage and the 
municipal suffrage have yet to 
bear their fruit. When _ the 
peasant finds he can be ‘‘as big 
aman” in his native village as in 
the adjoining town, his principal 
inducement to leave the country 
will disappear. 

The others, such as they are, 
will still remain, and I am afraid 
always must remain. Town life 
to the labourer seems fraught with 
indefinite possibilities to which the 
country affords no paraliel; and 
since his imagination has once 
been stirred by them, he will 
mever again be exactly what he 
was before. Setting aside, how- 
ever, all these glittering visions, 
the practical common-sense view 
of the matter is, that he sees in 
the town opportunities of rising in 
life which do not exist in the coun- 
try. They do not exist for the 
farmer, nor yet for the squire, any 
more than they do for the labourer. 
Their place in society is fixed. But 
the peasant sees that artisans be- 
come shopkeepers, that shopkeepers 
become merchants, and that mer- 
chants become merchant princes. 
If such thoughts ever entered into 
his head in the old days, they re- 
mained thoughts only. He did 
not know how to go to work to 
begin a new career. But schools 





and railways have taught him; 
and in less than another genera- 
tion the peasant of the olden time 
—the peasant of Gray’s Elegy, the 
peasant of George Eliot, content- 


-ed to end his days as he began 


them in his native village, satisfied 
with his own position, and without 
a wish to rise out of that station 
in life to which it had pleased God 
to call him—will probably be quite 
extinct. 

But whether the newly awak- 
ened ambition of the peasantry, 
and their desire to find themselves 
in a position where, in common 
with their fellow-labourers in the 
town, they may have opportunities 
of rising, will be satisfied by pro- 
viding them with greater facilities 
for obtaining land of their own, is 
a question which it is useless either 
to ask or to answer till we can 
make up our minds on the possi- 
bility of establishing in this coun- 
try the system of petty culture 
on a large scale, and as an import- 
ant and substantial branch of our 
agricultural economy. The excep- 
tionally industrious, skilful, and 
economical labourer never had any 
difficulty in obtaining ‘‘a bit of 
land’’ for himself by the time he 
was forty or fifty years of age; and 
has less now than ever. But, as I 
have already stated, I doubt if the 
class of men who are now turning 
to the towns would care to live as 
he does, always supposing them to 
be possessed of the same qualifica- 
tions. The time may come when 
they will find out their mistake, 
and be glad to come back again 
to the land. But that time has 
not come yet. The question of 
small farms and large is’ still sud 
fudice in this country, and it can- 
not be said that recent experience! 
either at home or abroad tells 
strongly in their favour. The 





1 See the last Report of the Small Farms and Labourers Land Company. 
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question is whether the average 
English labourer could live at 
all on a farm of four acres: not 
whether he could live well, but 
whether he could subsist, keeping 
the land in a reasonably good con- 
dition, and paying his way from 
year to year. The feeling of inde- 
pendence would reconcile him to 
hard living. To tell the ordinary 
peasant that as a small farmer he 
would have to work harder, live 
harder, and die sooner than the 
ordinary day-labourer, makes no 
impression on him; his answer 
is that he would ‘‘ chance that.” 
He would readily pay that price to 
be his own master. But the more 
clever and adventurous youth 
would rather not. He would fore- 
see the end; and I doubt if this 
class will ever settle down as little 
farmers till the town experiment 
has been worked out, or till vil- 
lage life has assumed a new char- 
acter more in accordance with 
their aspirations. 

That the pleasures and the ex- 
citement of a town life, quite apart 
from the opening which it affords 
to the more enterprising and aspir- 
ing spirits, tend to draw the 
labourer away from home, is only 
natural and probable; and there 
is this not unimportant fact to 
be remembered, that when the 
labourer calls his village life ‘‘a 
poor thing,’’ it really is a poor 
thing in one sense compared with 
what it used to be within living 
memory. It may be that the 
younger labourers, if they could 
suddenly be thrown back for a 
generation, retaining at the same 
time their present tastes and 
habits, would not care for the 
pleasures which satisfied their 
grandfathers. 


“The sports of children satisfy the 
child ;” 


and the labourer has put away 
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childish things. But there is no 
doubt that the life of an English 
village at the present day is 
duller than it was fifty years 
ago. Different customs prevailed 
in different parts of England; 
but everywhere the villages kept 
up old festivals and traditional 
rejoicings with a heartiness which 
has now died out. I cannot 
remember the May-pole, and have 
only seen a limited number of 
village greens of the old-fashioned 
cut; but the ‘ feast’’ or ‘‘ wake,” 
which is still not entirely extinct, 
was in many English counties 
thirty years ago a kind of village 
carnival to which the whole popu- 
lation looked forward with intense 
delight. Most of the cottagers 
had then their friends and rela- 
tives to stay with them, and the 
poorest had a large piece of beef, 
a plum-pudding, and a bottle of 
home-made wine. The children 
who were out at service always came 
home for the feast—or fee-ast, as 
it was pronounced in the midland 
counties ; and by some of the more 
privileged among the matrons the 
parson’s children would be asked 
to tea. The village street in the 
evening, if the feast came in the 
summer, was a regular promenade. 
Booths and caravans, with ll 
kinds of shows, toys, and sweets, 
stood on each side; and, as I need 
not say, the public-houses drove 
a roaring trade. The principal 
farmers did not in those days 
think it infra dig. to follow the 
example of the labourers; and they, 
too, used generally to have their 
houses ‘full at the feast. It was a 
great time, too, for weddings; and 
also for fights. The champions of two 
neighbouring villages would often 
make a match to come off at the 
feast, besides the numerous scratch 
encounters got up over the ale and 
pipes. The feast began on the 
saint’s day to whom the church was 
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dedicated, or the Cunday nearest 
to it, and usually lasted a week. 
It afforded matter to talk of for 
three months before it began, 
and for three months after it was 
over. 

1 have known villages. elsewhere 
where the great festival was on 
Trinity Sunday, and on the Mon- 
day evening the whole village 
danced upon the parson’s lawn. 
Then there were Christmas-day, 
and Plough Monday, and Whit- 
suntide, and other time-honoured 
occasions which brought their 
appropriate diversions, but which 
now, from all I can ascertain, if 
still observed, have lost much of 
their former light-hearted joviality. 
Above all, there was the harvest- 
home, for which the modern har- 
vest festival is no exact equivalent, 
though it may be, and no doubt is 
in some respects, a great improve- 
ment on it. But there is not the 
freedom, the licence, and the old 
joviality of the farmhouse kitchen 
in these modern entertainments. 
They are not ‘‘cakes and ale,’ 
and can never be equally attrac- 
tive to the younger generation, 
who will have their fling in one 
way or another, let the moralists 
say what they please. 

In the days of old, then, the 
village was a little, self-contained 
community, with its own simple 
round of amusements and interests, 


‘providing sufficient excitement for 


a population which knew no others, 
and rearing generation after gen- 
eration of sturdy agricultural la- 
bourers, who accepted their voca- 
tion as a law of nature, and never 
looked beyond it. Village life 
was not dull to ¢hem, partly be- 
cause it really was more cheerful 
and diversified in itself than it 
is at present, partly because the 


labourer had not learned to look 
abroad and compare Mantua with 
Rome. 

Those labourers who are driven 
from the country simply because 
they cannot get work, have in most 
instances only themselves to blame. 
They can’t do the work, and they 
won’t learn it. This is the unani- 
mous! testimony of farmers from 
all parts of England, north, south, 
east, and west. Formerly, when 
the better class of young men 
which produced the skilled la- 
bourer—the thatcher, the hedger, 
and the drainer—remained at home, 
they kept up the standard of 
work. Now that they are gone, 
it has fallen to a lower level. The 
labourers are listless and indiffer- 
ent. Some kinds of farm-work 
they can’t do at all, and what 
they can do they do badly. Few 
of them are fit to be trusted with 
horses, or dumb animals in gen- 
eral. Many of them are men 
who have made a venture in the 
towns, but having neither the 
energy nor the talent to secure 
success, have wandered back to 
their native villages, rejected by 
the warehouse and spoiled for the 
corn-field. This is the material on 
which the farmers now have to 
work; and we can understand 
them saying that they cannot 
afford to pay such men high 
wages, and that they do not choose 
to make work for them when none 
is absolutely wanted. 

With regard to the effect of 
machinery on the demand for agri- 
cultural labour, opinions seém to 
differ. Some say that it has had 
no effect at all; and even where 
it has, seeing that it is the best 
men who are in demand for the 
management of engines, the intro- 
duction of machinery can scarcely 











pp. 57-66. 





1 Duke of Richmond’s Report (1879-81), passim. The Agricultural Labourer, 
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account for the migration of the 
best men. 

No doubt the withdrawal ‘of 
land from cultivation has injured 
the labourer’s position; but the 
effect of it has been greatly over- 
rated. If we take the number of 
acres of arable land which have 
gone out of cultivation during the 
agricultural depression, and then 
calculate the number of labourers 
which would ordinarily have been 
employed upon them, the product 
will account for only a small per- 
centage of the emigrants. 

We have now gone over the 
various causes to which the so- 
called ‘‘exodus’’ of the agricul- 
tural population may be attrib- 
uted, and we find, as might be ex- 
pected, that those who remain 
behind are inferior both in -char- 
acter and intelligence to those 
who have departed. We are next 
confronted with the fact that it 
will be these men, and not the 
peasantry of an earlier and better 
day, who will represent the peas- 
ant vote in the new scheme of 
county government. I for one 
should have no fear of that class 
of labourers from whom formerly 
came all the skilled workmen, and 
among whom every farmer found 
his right-hand man. These men, 
with their higher education and 
sharpened wits, have not parted 
with their old traditions and old 
associations, to fall under the yoke 
of new masters and become’ the 
cat’s-paws of a selfish conspiracy. 
On all questions relating to the 
land, the poor-law, and the vil- 
lage charities, we could have 
trusted their good sense and 
practical knowledge to keep them 
straight. Supposing them to re- 
tain not a remnant of their former 
respect for the ancient proprietors 
of the soil, and the families with 
whom their ancestors have been 
connected for so many generations, 
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they have got some ideas of politi- 
cal economy instead; while their 
minds have been sufficiently trained 
to accustom them to look a little 
way ahead in judging of questions 
which touch their own immediate 
interests. . They would not be so 
likely as the more ignorant class 
whom they have left behind them, 
to judge of the small-farm question 
by its immediate benefits without 
looking to its ultimate results. 
Their minds would be capable of 
embracing both sides of the con- 
troversy ; while on questions of 
pauperism and poor-relief, their 
own self-respect would be some 
guarantee against their sanctioning 
extreme courses. 

But can we say as much of the 
residuum, left to their own sweet 
wills, and uncontrolled and unin- 
fluenced by the more intelligent 
members of their order who have 
left the soil? I doubt it. It is 
among these, if anywhere among 
the peasantry, that the worst kind 
of demagogues will find their readi- 
est tools and most ignorant and 
credulous disciples. It is among 
these that communistic doctrines 
may possibly make some progress— 
and any theories whatever which 
promise a day’s independence, re- 
gardless of all future consequences. 
It is difficult to say exactly what 
thoughts are passing through their 
brains at this moment. Some of 
these men—not, I think, the ma- 
jority—may fancy themselves ill- 
used; some few may cherish a 
grudge against the farmers; and a 
still smaller number may have been 
taught to see their enemies in the 
gentry. I fancy, however, their 
feeling towards both, ethically at 
all events, is one rather of indiffer- 
ence. But they think a good deal 
of the ‘turn and turn about” 
doctrine. They have a kind of 
vague idea that it ought to be 
their turn now. The gentry and 
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the farmers have had a good time 
of it, they think, for many cen- 
turies. Why should not they 
themselves have a slice of good for- 
tune at last? I don’t think they 
go further than this. Such ideas 
as that the land belongs to them; 
that they have been robbed of it; 
that the present owners are tyrants 
and oppressors,—I do not think 
have made much way with them. 
They apply the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus to the conditions of 
this world. They think that those 
above them have had their good 
things, and likewise themselves 
evil things. They are therefore 
entitled to compensation. But 
I believe, in their hearts they 
would fully recognise that the rich 
had been quite in the right of it 
to get as much as they could, and 
enjoy themselves as long as they 
could. They have’ no dislike of 
gentlemen as such; nor do they 
want to be gentlemen themselves. 
They known very well that they 
have experienced nothing but 
kindness from the old families and 
from the clergy; and they have, 
as a rule, no angry feelings to- 
wards them. They have no de- 
sire to injure them for the sake of 
injuring them. They wish only to 
better themselves. I believe this 
to be a reasonably close approxima- 
tion to the mental condition of 
those men who still ‘‘plough the 
glebe and lop the glades’’—the 
bond fide agricultural !abourers of 
this country. 

It is easy to see, however, that 
here are materials for the dema- 
gogue and revolutionary agitator 
to work upon; and one of the most 
important, if not ¢he most import- 
ant, social questions of the present 
day, is how best to counteract his 
intrigues. For all honest and con- 
scientious endeavours to elevate 
the condition of the peasantry, 
without any arriére-pensée in the 





background, we have the most un- 
feigned respect. But it is perfectly 
well known that a detachment of 
Radicals are now busily at work 
who only make the improvement 
of the peasantry a stalking-horse 
for the destruction of the gentry; 
and it’ is against these, and ¢heir 
dealings with the peasantry, that 
we have to be on our guard. The 
country gentlemen are marked 
men with a certain set of politi- 
cians. A triple attack is gradu- 
ally being developed against their 
property, their influence, and their 
amusements. Their estates are 
threatened by the compulsory ap- 
propriation of land for purposes of 
very doubtful utility. Their influ- 
ence is threatened by the transfer 
of their local duties to other hands. 
And their amusements are threat- 
ened by the Cockney clamour which 
is still kept up against all manner 
of field-sports. To compel them 
to retire from the position which 
they now occupy by robbing it of 
all which makes it either dignified 
or pleasant, is the scarcely dis- 
guised object of one section of 
‘¢the labourer’s friends.” 

The Church, too, is an integral 
part of the English rural system ; 
and it is only to be expected that 
county or district councils will, 
sooner or later, claim the right 
of interference with the parish 
churches. On all these subjects 
the labourer will be appealed to 
by the usual arguments. And 
the question is how far he has the 
intellectual stamina to hold out 
against the fallacies that will be 
laid before him, when they seem 
to promise him any immediate 
material advantage. 

So far we have contented our- 
selves with registering the distinc- 
tion which must just now be 
drawn between the higher and 
lower grades of the English peas- 
antry—between those who are at- 
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tracted to the towns and those 
who remain upon the land. But 
when we have done this, there are 
still other distinctions to be drawn, 
and modifications and reservations 
to be taken into account besides. 
All the superior class of labourers 
have not left the land. All the 
inferior class are not such as I 
have described. All villages are 
not alike—the difference between 
those in which there is a resident 
proprietor, and those in which there 
is not, being marked, and appa- 
rently indelible. And finally, all 
the cottage population are not 
agricultural labourers. Thus we 
shall see that, with all these limi- 
tations, the class to which our less 
favourable estimate applies is not 
quite so large as might at first sight 
have been supposed ; though I am 
afraid, at the same time, that the 
non-agricultural elements of the 
English peasantry are not of a na- 
ture to do much to neutralise any 
mischievous ingredients which may 
have crept into the general mass. 
The small shopkeeper, the tailor, 
the shoemaker, and the carpenter, 
in a country village, are not usually 
either the best Churchmen or the 
best Conservatives in the parish: 
for what reason I cannot imagine, 
unless it is from some inherent 
moral antagonism between trade 
of any kind and agriculture, which 
to the philosopher is foolishness, 
but which to the practical ob- 
server does often seem to be the 
only explanation of various rural 
phenomena. 

To set against this, however, we 
have the better disposition and 
more conservative sentiments of 
even the present class of labourers 
in villages which have been for 
enerations under the immediate 
influence of a resident landed pro- 
prietor, and have had average good 
fortune in the vicars or rectors of 
the parish. If the trading element 
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in the country goes to weigh down 
the scale on one side, the lingering 
spirit of feudal loyalty will depress 
it on the other. We may allow 
these two influences perhaps to 
cancel each other. But even then 
we have a floating balance of doubt- 
ful if not unfriendly feeling to 
reckon with, which we cannot 
contemplate without anxiety. 

How the present race of la- 
bourers would demean themselves 
with regard to the various ques- 
tions above mentioned, tithes, com- 
pulsory expropriation, wastes, foot- 
paths, games, &c., if appealed to on 
such matters by candidates for a 
county or district council, would 
be determined very much by the 
presence or absence of the con- 
ditions to which I have just re- 
ferred. Where the squire and the 
parson were resident, and did their 
duty to the people—as in ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred, 
where they are resident, they do do 
it—there it is likely that much of 
the agitator’s eloquence would be 
exerted in vain. Where this whole- 
some influence was wanting, it 
would probably as a rule prevail. 
The English peasantry, I repeat, 
have, as a body, no desire to annoy 
their superiors. But there are 
two or three questions on which 
they feel strongly. They are tena- 
cious of what they suppose to be 
their right to roadside wastes. 
They are sensitive on the subject 
of footpaths. And though I am 
quite certain they do not wish to 
see game exterminated, they are 
irritated by the severity with which 
petty breaches of ‘the game-laws 
are occasionally punished. Now 
in regard to their behaviour on 
these questions, the character of 
the men they lived under would 
just make the entire difference. 
If they felt that on the whole 
there was an honest desire, on the 
part of the gentry and clergy, to 
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consult their comfort and con- 
venience, and to regard trifling 
offences with lenity, then they 
would act upon the principle of 
give and take, and would not in- 
sist too obstinately on their own 
claims, whether real or imaginary. 
But where this was not felt, or 
where there was nothing to soften 
town the friction usually created 
by bailiffs, agents, middlemen of 
all kinds, and gamekeepers, then 
the peasantry would be very likely 
to show their teeth, and in some 
cases to regulate their votes by 
pure malice. What is true of 
comparatively small things is true 
also of larger ones. Leave him 
to the promptings of his own un- 
biassed disposition, under what I 
call the natural conditions of rural 
life, and I do not believe the la- 
bourer would raise a finger to cut 
up the estate of any neighbouring 
proprietor against his will, to say 
nothing of the fact that plenty of 
land is to be had without it, and 
that he would wish to exhaust the 
voluntary market before having 
recourse to compulsion. But apart 
from this, I do not think that 
under the conditions I am suppos- 
ing he would desire to injure 
the gentry in order even to bene- 
fit himself. The misfortune is, 
that in so many parts of England 
these conditions are absent, and 
the danger is lest the sins of a 
small class of country gentlemen 
should be visited on the whole 
body. 

It is further to be remembered 
that the peasant, after all, is a 
countryman, with all a country- 
man’s tastes and instincts in his 
nature, though circumstances may 
stifle or eradicate them. He sym- 
pathises with sport, much as he 
may grumble at some of the con- 
sequences which the laws enacted 
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for its maintenance may occasion- 
ally inflict upon himself. He de- 
lights in the hounds, and the 
younger men, if they have a 
chance, will sometimes run with 
them for miles. When he sees 
a gentleman out shooting, he is 
pleased to come and tell him that 
he has marked down a covey or a 
wounded bird, and will stay with 
him to see a bird or two killed if 
he can. I may be told that all 
the time he is thinking of the six- 
pence with which his zeal will be 
rewarded. I say emphatically that 
he is not; that though he has no 
objection to the sixpence, he comes 
to see the sport.! And in these 
tastes there is undoubtedly a bond 
of union between the three orders 
of the agricultural interest which 
will not be without its influence 
in holding them together in the 
future. The labourer who snares 
a hare or tickles a trout. is often 
moved more by love of sport than 
love of gain. ‘If I wasn’t a game- 
preserver, I’d be a poacher,”’ is 
what I have heard many a country 
gentleman say. 

Whatever the country gentle- 
men still have it in their power to 
do, either to retain or to regain the 
affections of the peasantry, they 
will probably see the policy of 
doing. And though the ‘‘ grace- 
less zealots’? who have set these 
friends against each other have 
done a good deal of harm, it is not 
perhaps wholly irremediable. The 
English peasantry are nowhere 
alienated like the Irish; they are 
easily affected by kindness and 
liberality ; and it is only here and 
there, I think, that respect for the 
ancient proprietors of the soil is 
absolutely extinguished. There is 
a natural courtesy and politeness 
among the country labourers, where 
they have not been brutalised by 
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long neglect, which it is very plea- 
sant to experience, and which 
would make it doubly painful 
should there ever come to be a 
class war between the peasantry 
and the gentry. I will not believe 
for a moment that these manners 
are assumed by the labourers to 
serve their own purposes or dis- 
guise their real feelings. Let a 
stranger during a country walk 
ask any labouring man at work in 
the fields his way to the next vil- 
lage, or the name of the owner of 
the land, or any other question 
concerning the neighbourhood, and 
observe the manner of his reply. 
It is quite easy and natural; at 
the same time perfectly respect- 
ful. He conveys the impression 
that he likes to be spoken to, 
and he is evidently anxious to 
oblige. This is not the manner of 
the townsman, who, I believe, at 
heart is equally willing to be of 
service to you, but has not the 
faculty of conveying his informa- 
tion in the same agreeable and 
good-humoured manner as the rus- 
tic. The latter is never in a false 
position ; never on the alert to de- 
tect any fancied slight in your 
mode of addressing him; never 
uneasy for fear you should be 
thinking too little of him: he knows 
his own station, and what is due 
to himself; and as long as you 
show that you know it too, he is 
perfectly satisfied, and never afraid 
of being too complaisant. This 
natural ease is the secret of good- 
breeding in all classes. It is self- 
consciousness that makes men 
awkward and to this failing the 
peasant is a total stranger. 

He is indebted for its absence 
partly to the life he leads, and 
partly to the fact that he has till 
lately been satisfied with his lot, 
and animated by no social jeal- 
ousies or ambitions. The mere 
fact that he is not struggling for 
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admission into any higher sphere 
of society than his own, but is 
satisfied to be what he is, and to 
know that nothing more is ex- 
pected of him than what is proper 
to that station, tends to put a 
man at his ease; and herein the 
peasant will contrast very favour: 
ably. with the artisan. But he is 
still more indebted to the ruraP 
deities. The woods and brooks 
and hills, and rich corn and pas- 
ture fields—the perpetual presence 
of nature all round him— make a 
man think less of himself than 
he does when pent up in cities 
amid the work of human hands, 
amid the incessant din of social 
rivalries and controversies. The 
trees and the fields speak to him 
in a different voice. They speak 
to him of that which is simple, 
beautiful, eternal, and incorrupti- 
ble, rebuking not only ‘ the fierce 
tumultuous passions,’’ but also all 
the little petty animosities of this 
fleeting existence. Though he is 
unconscious of the source from 
which it comes, it is hence that 
the peasant derives much of that 
composure of manner and that 
natural dignity which is one of 
his generic characteristics. This 
last remark, however, applies, it 
must be owned, rather to the 
generation that is going off the 
stage than to the one that is 
coming on. 

And what a pleasant generation 
it was! I have lived with them, 
played with them, ate and drank 
with them, gone bird-nesting with 
them, shot and fished with them, 
and talked with them by the hour 
while they were threshing in the 
old barn with the good old flail 
—whose sound perhaps [ shall 
never hear again—or cutting and 
‘‘layering’’ the stiff whitethorn 
hedges with their short bill-hooks 
and huge leather gantlets, stand- 
ing up to their ankles in the water 
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at the bottom of the ditch from 
eight o’clock in the morning to 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Such men were ignorant of many 
things which village children of 
ten years old understand now. 
But they had a natural shrewd- 
ness and sense of humour which 
always made their conversation 
interesting, and were as free from 
any taint of what is commonly 
called vulgarity as the finest lady 
in the land. They were indeed 
nature’s gentlemen. They never 
tried to talk fine. They used 
their own rustic language without 
shame, and thinking no evil; and 
I even recollect a most worthy 
old villager and excellent church- 
man who habitually addressed the 
vicar’s daughter, a lady of seven 
or eight and twenty, as ‘‘my 
wench,” to the intense amusement 
and delight of the lady herself, so 
naturally and politely was it said, 
so evidently meant as a mark of 
affection and regard from one who 
had known her from the cradle. 
When the young peasantry become 
old, they won’t be able to do this, I 
am afraid. I remember another old 
man who, after I began to carry -a 
gun in the holidays, would come 
all the way up from his allotment 
to the parsonage house, a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile, to tell 
me there was a nice leveret lying 
snug in his potatoes. He could 
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have knocked it over with a stick 
and carried it home without any- 
body being a bit the wiser. But 
no. That was not his way, not 
his idea of his duty, or of the 
right way to show his regard for 
those who had always befriended 
him. Their language was often 
picturesque, and singularly ex- 
pressive. A very old man taken 
to see the sea for the first time 
in his life, declared, after a long 
silence, that he ‘‘ couldn’t mek it 
out at all—it wur all of a work, 
like.” He was thinking of brewing. 

Well, all these old men _ will 
soon be laid in their narrow cells, 
and with them much sterling 
honesty, shrewd sense, fidelity, 
and simplicity. New questions 
which they never understood will 
be agitated over their graves, and 
new conditions of rural life may 
gradually emerge from the hurly- 
burly which the most inveterate 
idolator of the past will, if he 
lives to witness them, acknow- 
ledge to be improvements. But 
while it is yet doubtful whether 
this result will follow, we cannot 
help casting a longing lingering 
look at the ancient race, with 
their antique virtues and simple 
kindly manners, and devoutly hop- 
ing that the greater enlighten- 
ment of the new generation may 
compensate for their absence. 

T. E. KEeppeE.. 
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A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—‘‘ ANY OTHER COURSE WOULD BE UNWORTHY.” 


** It behoves the high 
For their own sake to do things worthily.”” 


‘‘Ir is a case of nervous pros- 
tration, Lady Julia. Complete 
nervous exhaustion, and prostra- 
tion of strength. Miss Liscard 
has experienced a severe shock to 
the system in that very sudden 
and—and deplorable death of her 
mother; and coming at such a 
time as it did—in connection with 
the other. event,’’—for the speaker 
was a faithful old Aaditué of 
King’s Common, and well up in its 
affairs,—it was altogether more 
than this poor young lady could 
bear. I have known Miss Rosa- 
mund since she was a child. Ner- 
vous—highly nervous—and excit- 
able. It only surprised me that 
she did not give way before; but 
she has great spirit—unbounded 
spirit. She would confess to no- 
thing when I questioned her more 
than once of late about herself. 
Now, Lady Julia, this is a case 
requiring great care—very great 
care, and judiciousness. You un- 
derstand me? Any return to the 
scene of her recent distress would 
most certainly be detrimental. 
By-and-by it may be necessary to 
try the effects of a thorough and 
complete change, but for the pre- 
sent I must ask you to let my 
patient remain here.’’ 

“«¢Let’ her remain!” cried 
Lady Julia,—‘‘ ‘let’ her remain, 
Dr Makin!” for her companion 


was the village doctor, once or 
twice before mentioned, and the 
two were together in the other- 
wise deserted drawing-room, he 
having been sent for in hot haste 
an hour before; ‘‘ why, of course 
my dear niece remains. 


I will 


not permit her to be removed by 
any one. On my own responsi- 
bility I should have insisted upon 
it; and of course now, with your 
authority to detain her, nothing 
can be said.”’ 

‘« Certainly—certainly you have 
my authority. In fact, I should 
consider any attempt at removal 
might be attended with most seri- 
ous consequences. The symptoms 
are too grave to be trifled with.”’ 

‘«Quite so. Yes, I am sure 
they are. Just what I said my- 
self,’’ and Lady Julia’s faint pink 
cheeks flushed with a sort of jubi- 
lant hilarity, and her eyes sparkled 


in a manner that made the worthy . 


doctor look at her in astonishment. 

‘¢ Where should the poor child 
be but under my roof?’’ proceeded 
she, briskly. ‘* At whose house 
would she meet with great care? 
Who would watch over her and 
nurse her as I should? Am I not 
now in the place of her own dead 
mother ?”’ 

(‘* And a vast deal better fitted 
to fill it? ’’ thought Makin. ) 

‘¢Why, of course Rosamund is 


my rightful charge, and I shall 


give her up to no one,’’ pursued 
the little woman, fierce as a ban- 
tam-hen over one of her brood ; 
‘and I am sure—yes, I am sure 
that she is quite ill enough to war- 
rant my saying so.”’ 

Now this was not precisely what 
her learned authority had meant 
to be the result of his words, and 
he was just a trifle puzzled in con- 
sequence. Of Lady Julia’s un- 
bounded affection for her sister’s 
family, and for this member of it 
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in particular, he was quite aware ; 
and yet, in consulting him on the 
present alarming occasion, and 
discussing the chances of a serious 
illness to follow, instead ‘of the 
tearful and tender anxiety which 
would have been only natural, he 
beheld a curious satisfaction, even 
an exhilaration in the good lady’s 
demeanour which was inexplicable. 

Her great, her one thought 
seemed to be that the patient was 
not to be removed, her one fear 
lest others should differ on the 
point. 

He thought she did not realise 
the gravity of the situation. 

‘¢ She will certainly require very 
great care,’’ he observed, emphati- 
cally. 

‘And she shall certainly have 
it,”’ replied she, with vivacity. 

He hardly knew how to make 
himself more intelligible. Lady 
Julia’s ideas and his own were 
clearly not in accord, and hers not 
precisely the sort of care he meant: 
of her goodwill he was secure, 
but of her discretion she was not 
at the moment giving him the 
most favourable of impressions. 

There she stood on the tiptoe 
with eagerness; excitement, and 
apparently really pleasurable ex- 
citement, lighting up every feature, 
her words tripping each other up 
in their haste, and the lips remain- 
ing apart and ready again for im- 
mediate action, even when the 
stream was for a brief second 
checked. It was with difficulty 
he obtained an innings at all; and 
it was only by throwing all the 
authority he could into a pro- 
foundly solemn countenance, that 
he found himself in any way able 
to cope with the voluble spinster. 
‘‘I never knew before what a 
tongue she had,”’ he thought. 

Could he have put down the 
whole to agitation— but Lady 
Julia was not a person to suffer 
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from agitation; her feelings were 
too simple, too natural, her tears too 
profuse,—even on hearing of her 
only sister’s startlingly sudden end 
she had merely wept and wailed, 
and ordered her mourning with 
heartfelt but perfectly wholesome 
grief,—so that her present humour 
was against all precedent, and was, 
in fact, almost reprehensible. 

‘If there be not the very strict- 
est watch maintained, and unless 
my instructions are carried out to 
the letter,’ he pronounced, with 
his best frown, ‘‘ recollect, your 
ladyship, that I cannot answer for 
the consequences. Your ladyship 
will remember that I have warned 

ou.”” 

‘¢T will, indeed, Dr Makin ; and 
I shall say so to every one. I 
shall tell them that you think 
very seriously indeed of my poor 
niece-——”’ 

——‘‘ Well, we must take care, 

Lady Julia. I should hardly like 
to say ‘very seriously indeed’ ; 
I could hardly go so far as that. 
I said very serious consequences 
might ensue——”’ 
‘¢ But you do think she re- 
quires the closest attendance and 
the strictest guard,”’ urged the lady, 
coming closer, and glancing round, 
as though what she was now say- 
ing would not bear the chance of 
being overheard. ‘I am sure you 
think that? I am sure you said 
it? Do you not? Did you not?” 
intent upon her object. ‘* You 
may be quite, quite honest, Dr 
Makin, you may indeed. Is that 
not your express desire? Have I 
not your orders for insisting that 
no one is to be admitted to her 
room but myself? No conversation 
—no letters———”’ 

—‘‘My dear madam, we must 
not go too far. We must tread 
softly, your ladyship, softly. We 
must wait and see. For a day or 





two I should certainly recommend 
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absolute repose; but after that, if 
Miss Rosamund goes on favourably, 
and would like to see a friend—one 
at a time——”’ 

‘¢Oh, if you once begin, there 
will be no end to it,” interrupted 
her ladyship, snappishly, ‘‘and I 
am sure you did say she ought to 
see no one. I assure you, and 
you may take my word for it, that 
if you wish my niece to be quiet, 
her own safety lies in your most 
positive orders that no one, no 
one whatever, is admitted to see 
her. Dr Makin, you do not know 
these Gilberts— forward, pushing 
people ’’ she stopped, bit her 
lip, and was aware of her indis- 
cretion. 

The doctor, however, prudently 
showed nothing. ‘‘ Naturally, na- 
turally,’”’ he rejoined, shaking his 
wise head ; ‘‘ new connections, eager 
to show attention. We cannot 
wonder at it—-but we must be 
careful how we permit it. We 
must ward them off as civilly as 
we can. It would certainly not 
do to allow them foo much en- 
couragement, and we must run the 
risk of giving offence rather than 
fail in our duty to our patient. 
Perhaps it would be better taken 
if I were to speak myself——”’ 

‘Why, yes, that is the very 
thing I wish!” cried Lady Julia, 
joyfully restoring him to all her for- 
mer favour, ‘‘ the very thing, my 
dear Dr Makin, that I am trying to 
point out to you. If you would 
take these —these strangers in hand, 
if the prohibition were to come 
straight from you, there would be 
no ill feeling created, and the effect 
would, besides, be much greater; 
but if I were to interfere, it might 
be supposed that it was I who was 
trying to create an estrangement. 
So now, I see you understand the 
position, and how necessary, how 
absolutely necessary, it is for you 
to speak out boldly. Do not hesi- 
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tate. A medical verdict, you 
know, is never disputed.’’ And 
she sighed her relief. 

A few minutes before, she had 
trembled lest he was about to 
desert her cause and take service 
with the enemy. 

The ‘‘enemy.’’ That was the 
light in which she now regarded 
Major Gilbert and his family. 
Among them they had brought 
her darling to this pass, and they 
should now be annihilated—at any 
rate for the present, while for the 
future also her hopes now rose— 
by this most excellent mouthpiece 
whom Providence had sent her. 
Neither did Makin dislike his 
errand. 

‘* It is undoubtedly indispensable 
that I should be plain,’’ he assented 
cheerfully ; ‘‘and as your ladyship 
observes, a physician is licensed to 
deal with the unvarnished truth. 
I shall not hesitate to » : 

‘‘ Forbid their coming to 
the house ? ”’ 

‘¢ To Miss Rosamund’s room. I 
presume you would not wish to 
have me close your front door 
also?’’ 

She perceived that, whatever she 
might wish, she could hardly carry 
such an injunction into effect, and 
once more her brow faintly clouded 
over. But it was a great point 
gained that she was to have the 
sick-room kept sacred; and with 
the thought of that dear form lying 
there, with the touch of those cling- 
ing arms still hovering round her 
neck, that wet cheek still felt on 
hers, that cry whose very inco- 
herence had made all clear—that 
feeble, imploring cry, ‘‘ You only, 
you only,” ringing in her ears— 
with all of this so sweet, so inex- 
pressibly sweet, to her loving heart, 
she was fain to be content. Her 
beloved was her own once more. 

As soon as ever Rosamund 
should be sufficiently recovered, 
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there would again be the fullest 
confidence between them, and their 
old affection would be only re- 
doubled and intensified by all that 
had d. 

The Gilbert episode should be a 
thing of the past (Lady Julia was 
rapid in her conclusions) ; and hav- 
ing become equally obnoxious to 
both, its termination should be as 
equally looked upon in the light of 
a deliverance. 

And then, after a brief delay— 
there need be no hprry, nothing 
indecent nor unseemly—but after 
a proper interval had elapsed, then 
surely, surely the dearest project 
of her heart might, must, could, 
and should come to pass. 

Had poor Caroline only lived 
to see it! 

But poor Caroline’s child should 
not suffer from her mother’s loss. 
Here was she, ready and willing to 
play a mother’s part; and in the 
variety of emotions thus suggested, 
her eyes were suffused in happy 
moisture, almost before the worthy 
doctor had put his seal upon Rosa- 
mund’s bedroom door. 

Rosamund had been carried up 
to a chamber next her aunt’s—a 
large, warm, bright apartment— 
which, with its faded blue hang- 
ings, its curious walls hung with 
black-framed engravings, its small 
round mirrors, high carved mantel- 
piece, roomy couches and chairs, 
and, above all, its broad low win- 
dow-seats, from which could be seen 
a far-stretching view of beechen 
slopes and sunny uplands, had ever 
been a favourite with her. 

As a child she had always begged 
to be put to sleep in the huge four- 
post bed ; she had liked to slumber 
off gazing upon those marvellous 
pictures and those quaint devices 
on the ceiling. She had rejoiced 
to know that Aunt Julia was on 
the other side of the green baize 
door, the door which would alone 
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be visible when the outer one stood 
open, as she would have it do wnen 
there. The room had been her 
mother’s, but Lady Caroline had 
never so much as heard of Rosa- 
mund’s predilection for it. For 
herself, she had never slept at her 
father’s house since the day she 
had had a home of her own, and it 
had never occurred to either her 
sister or her daughter to think it 
would be in the least degree inter- 
esting to her to learn that on 
the holiday occasions when Lady 
Julia’s pet would be summoned 
thither, it was the great treat to 
both that Rosamund was safe and 
snug within the old blue room. 

Thither she had now been borne 
in her extremity. 

‘‘It was really almost provi- 
dential the way it came into my 
head,’’ explained Lady Julia-after- 
wards to Hartland, ‘‘ because you 
know, Hartland, what my poor 
head is. And how I ever came 
to think at all, what with the shock 
of seeing the poor darling lying 
on the floor, and hardly knowing 
whether she were dead or alive, 
and all those girls crowding round, 
and those officjous Gilberts seizing 
her hands——” 

‘¢ My dear aunt, be just. They 
were rubbing and chafing them, 
and that, as you know, is always 
considered the correct thing to do 
when a person faints——_”’ 

‘¢ Much good it would have done 
poor Rosamund! Well, well, it 
was kindly meant, no doubt, and 
we were all beside ourselves; but 
if I had not cried out, ‘Carry her 
to the blue room,’ there was Major 
Gilbert tearing along with her in. 
his arms straight for the butler’s 
pantry !”’ 

‘*The best place to go,” said 
Hartland, half laughing; ‘‘ he knew 
he should find brandy there.’ 

‘«The brandy could have been 
brought, and was brought imme- 
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diately—oh, by yourself, I remem- 
ber. What we wanted was to get 
her things off, to get her undressed ; 
and so I tried to explain to him, 
for at first he had plumped the 
poor child down on the sofa here 
—on the sofa in this great, hot, 
noisy drawing-room! As if she 
would ever have got better here! 
—as if, with him and his stupid, 
saucer-eyed sisters standing by 
staring at her——”’ 

. ——** Now I say, Aunt Julia— 
now, dear auntie, this is not in the 
least like you,”’ said Hartland, very 
kindly. ‘*Why should you be so 
bitter against those poor girls?’’ 

‘‘Why! OO Hartland! you 
know why too well—far, far too 
well. You have yourself spoken 
of it. And—and they were dread- 
Jul, beyond what I had even ima- 
gined. And to see them round 
my darling, taking possession of 
her——”’ | 

‘¢ Making themselves far more 
useful than the Waterfields did. 
I doubt if Rosamund would have 
come to herself half so quickly if 
it had not been for the eldest Miss 
Gilbert. I own I was struck with 
her sense and energy. And as for 
Gilbert, what a fine, big, strong 
fellow he is! He picked her up 
as if she had been a baby!”’ 

‘*Oh, big enough,” said Lady 
Julia, scornfully; ‘‘those sort of 
men, with their bull-dog strength, 
are useful sometimes; and as the 
poor child was only half-conscious, 
and seemed scarcely aware of what 
was going on, or of whom she was 
being held by, she could not have 
minded.” 

‘*Do you mean anything by 
that, ma’am?”’ said Lord Hart- 
land, after a moment’s steady look 
into her face. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say that you have any reason for 
—for supposing that Rosamund 
would have objected to——”’ 

‘* Now, my dear Hartland, were 
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you not yourself the person to give 
me the hint?’’ 

‘¢ But you did not take it?” 

‘Not then; but I have done so 
since. I do now, for I have seen 
for myself.’’ 

‘*What have you seen?” said 
he, in a low voice. 

‘‘That she detests him, shrinks 
from him, and recoils from the very 
idea of having him for her husband.” 

‘* You are—sure—of that?’ he 
said, slowly. 

‘¢ Absolutely — absolutely sure. 
Oh, could any one doubt after to- 
day? Even before his ill-timed 
appearance, her wretched, sorrow- 
ful face, her piteous eyes—my 
heart was aching for her; and 
Hartland, I felt how deeply I 
had been to blame for not sooner 
perceiving the truth. But you 
only said he was to be pitied— 
you only said he was not being 
done justice to—and I was so 
stupid,—my dear, I am _ stupid 
you know,—that it never once 
occurred to me to think. why I 
should pity him. If I had ever 
for a moment thought that it was 
because our dear Rosamund had 
changed her mind,—but Hartland, 
will it be thought,—will any harm 
be thought of her for changing 
it? Will she be thought to have 
—oh dear, how dreadful !—to have 
jilted this Major Gilbert? ”’ 

‘*You may set your mind at rest. 
She will not jilt him.” 

‘¢ Not!” 

‘«She says not—that nothing 
will induce her to do so.” 

‘*You have spoken to her, 
then?” said Lady Julia, almost 
in a whisper. She had not sup- 
posed he had done this. 

_ **T have.” 

‘“«When?”’ 

‘* Yesterday evening. There is 
no reason why I should not tell 
you about it,’’ said Hartland, 
calmly, ‘‘especially since Rosa- 
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mund will probably do so herself. 
I found her in the garden—in 
the rosery; and not perceiving 
any one there till I was close by 
—and she not perceiving me till 
I spoke to her—I could not help 
involuntarily playing the spy, and 
saw and heard ‘~ 

——‘* What ?”’ 

«‘Enough to warrant my tak- 
ing her boldly to task for her 
folly and injustice. That she has 
made and is making herself mis- 
erable by her persistence in it, 
is no excuse for her.” 

“Oh, not so harsh—not so 
cruel, Hartland.”’ 

«‘] cannot help it, Aunt Julia; 
I think Rosamund is behaving 
very, very badly.”’ 

** And you are not in the least 
sorry for her?”’ 

‘‘T did not say I was not sorry 
for her,’’ said he, gloomily. 

‘¢ You never expressed one syl- 
lable of kindness, of compassion.”’ 

‘‘My compassion is for the 
wronged and the innocent.” 

‘‘But she is so young and so 
innocent herself,’’ cried poor Lady 
Julia, ‘‘she did not know what she 


was doing. She was driven into it 


by her mother’s pride and obstin- 
acy. Heaven forgive me that I 
should say such a thing !’’ fumbling 
wildly with the truth, ‘‘ but it was 
so; it really was so, Hartland. My 
poor sister was full of prejudices, 
and when once she had taken up a 
prejudice, nothing could move it. 
And then some of them being so 
unreasonable—for they were un- 
reasonable, and I will say it—how 
were the poor children to discover 
which were, and which were not? 
Poor dear Caroline was quite right, 
quite wise to object to this Major 
Gilbert ; but then she had objected 
to so many people—so ‘many mice 
people before—that she had natu- 
rally weakened her judgment in 
their opinion, Rosamund’s espe- 
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cially. Rosamund has all her 
poor mother’s self-will and inde- 
pendence of spirit; and she has 
often told me that as she grew 
older she meant to judge of pecple 
for herself. Sometimes I ventured 
to hint to Caroline as much, but 
my poor sister did not take it in 
good part. She fancied I had no 
right to assume that I knew more 
of what her children felt than she 
did. But it was a mistake—in- 
deed, Hartland, it was a mistake— 
the seclusion in which those poor 
dears were kept. Nobody was 
thought good enough for them. 
Excellent, worthy people, if rather 
homely and plain, would be sneered 
at in their presence. If they had 
been provided with other friends 
and companions, the evil would 
not have been so great. They 
have cousins, admirably brought 
up, pleasant young people, but 
they have hardly so much as seen 
them! And here, although there 
are several nice families about— 
not very near perhaps, but near 
enough to have been asked to dine 
and sleep, or spend a few days at 
King’s Common—people such as 
the Weybridges, and the Calde- 
cotts, whom Caroline herself could 
not have objected to,—yet they 
were never asked in that way. 
She would send them a card for 
her one large party in the year! 
Well, how was poor Rosamund to 
tell when her mother was right 
and when she was wrong? She 
knows that I like and approve 
of many whom her mother would 
scarcely speak to; and she knew 
that even those with whose birth 
and breeding my sister had no fault 
to find, were kept at a distance! ”’ 
From sheer lack of breath the 
speaker ran down at last. 

‘¢T never heard you speak like 
this before,’’ said Hartland. 

‘*And I cannot bear to speak 
like it now. I cannot bear to say 
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such things; but it is only justice 
to this poor unhappy child that 
somebody should stand forward on 
her side. Let us be on her side, 
Hartland, whoever is against her. 
Let them say what they will——” 

‘¢T tell you, Aunt Julia, there 
will be nothing to be said ; at least, 
if I know Rosamund, as I think 
I do. I wish to heavenI could 
think otherwise! I may be wrong 
—lI hardly think I am; but it is 
my distinct conviction now that 
she means to fulfil her engagement 
at all costs.’ 

‘¢Can he not see? Can he not 
be made to see, and free her of his 
own accord ?”’ 

She drew closer, -and put her 
hand upon his arm as her voice 
breathed in his ear. He shook off 
the hand. 

‘¢ Think what you are saying— 
beware of what you are advising,’’ 
he replied, in a deep stern voice. 
‘¢ Would you bid her dare to do so 
base athing? God help the poor 
child, if it is this which she is 
being tempted to. Oh, my dear 
aunt, I beg, I beseech you, save her 
from it; never let the suggestion 
cross your lips a second time.” 

Her eyes fell before his. 

‘* All that can be done ought to 
be done to put her present conduct 
in its true light before her,’’ con- 
tinued the speaker ; ‘‘ but it is not 
in that way, not in that way that 
any high-minded woman should 
seek to escape the chain she has 
forged for herself. One course 
only is open to Rosamund, to con- 
fess her terrible blunder, and to 
bear its terrible consequences. 
Any other is beneath her, un- 
worthy, most unworthy of that 
noble nature.” 

The faltering phrase appeared 
to escape him unawares; he 
seemed for the time to have for- 
gotten the presence of another, 
and to be but communing with 
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his own spirit: and while she 
yet remained mute and abashed ~ 
beneath the severity of his rebuke, 
he slowly passed out of the room. 

‘*Dear me! I had meant no 
harm. I must certainly take care 
how I say that again,’’ quoth Lady 
Julia, promptly recovering; ‘but 
it had really seemed to me the 
very best way in which it could 
have been managed.”’ 

Meantime Rosamund lay still 
in the faded blue chamber over- 
head, watching the shadows fall 
deeper and deeper down upon the 
wall in the flickering firelight, as 
the stars rose, one by one, in the 
pale sky without. 

She had no desire to stir, to 
speak, to move; it seemed to her 
that if she should never again rise 
from that bed of weakness all 
would be well: she would have 
found rest and peace. 

With her entrance - into that 
calm abode, with the nestling 
down among the softly wooing 
pillows, with the departure of all 
save that one loved and loving 
face, there had fallen such a hush 
upon her spent and storm-tossed 
spirit as she thought she should 
never care to break again. 

Was she going to be very ill? 
Delightful hope. To be very ill, 
and have to lie there, in that 
quiet haven where she had found 
an anchorage, for long, long years 
tocome! To have every entrance 
from the world without sedulously 
barred, guarded, barricaded! To 
see none, speak to none, com- 
municate with none! Oh, what 
bliss !—what a heaven already ! 

And her aunt had sworn it 
should be so. Poor Lady Julia, 
feverish as herself with anxiety 
upon the point, had repeated as- 
surances and promises over and 
over again. ‘‘ Yes, my dear, dear 
child, yes; it shall be as you wish, 
it shall indeed. I will let no one 
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near you—no, not even the house- 
maids, for old Charlotte and I will 
do all the nursing between us. 
Charlotte will do everything in the 
room—lI know she will. You shall 
not see a strange face. Old Nanny 
may come in now and then to sit 
by the fire. You would not mind 
her. She likes to fancy she is not 
altogether put on one side; and 
you would not need to talk to 
her,—for, my darling, you must 
not talk, nor move, nor even 
think, if you can help it. You 
are safe now—safe under Aunt 
Julia’s care ; and oh, my dear one 
—my dear one—Rosamund, my 
precious, we may be happy yet! ”’ 

Rosamund had scarcely heard, 
but she had felt it all. 


Tears flowed from very thank- 
fulness. 

But presently they started again 
from another source. She fell to 
wondering and recollecting. 

What now would be thought 
about her by others? What 
would Hartland think, for one? 
Hitherto he had been so com- 
pletely engrossed by Gilbert’s 
wrongs that he had had no room 
in his mind for hers. No. Not 
for her wrongs, perhaps, but for 
her misery. Would he reflect on 
it now? Would he forgive her 
now? If she were to grow worse 
and die, would he not pity her 
just a little? 

The pillow was wet beneath 
her head. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—-A HOST ENJOYING HIMSELF. 


*¢ If she laugh, and she chat, 
Play, joke, and all that, 
And with smiles and good-humour she meet me, 
She’s like a rich dish 
Of venison, or fish, 
That cries from the table, ‘Come eat me!’ ”’ 


‘But, dear me! this is very 
awkward, Rosamund’s not coming 
home to dinner,’’ quoth Rosamund’s 
papa, when informed of what had 
happened. ‘‘ Not coming home at 
all to-night, is she ?”’ 

Major Gilbert, to whom the in- 
quiry was put, made answer in the 
negative ; and then hastily explain- 
ing—for he was pressed for time— 
that he was himself obliged to be 
absent likewise, he made for the 
door, before his astonished host 
could collect himself for anything 
further. 

‘*Dear me! this is really very 
awkward,” proceeded Mr Liscard, 
reflecting. ‘I wish one or other 
of them had been here. I—really 
—upon my word, what am I to 
do? Am I to entertain these 
young ladies all by myself? Am 
I to be obliged to talk to them 
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during the whole of dinner? And 
how in the world am I to know 
what to talk about? I must say 
if there is one thing I like, it is to 
eat my dinner in peace. Really 
this is very annoying. I do hope 
it is only for once and away: I do 
hope Rosamund will not do such a ~ 
thing again. If there is any chance 
of its happening a second time, 
Hartland must come over, or the 
Stonebys, or somebody. I cannot 
undertake to have these Miss Gil- 
berts here, and nobody to attend to 
them. They should never have 
been invited if this was to be the 
way. Their brother making off 
too, just when he could have been 
useful! The whole thing has been 
very badly managed.”” And the 
meek man, who would never have 
presumed to lift up his little finger 
on his own behalf in the days of 
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his imperious spouse, was now quite 
creditably peevish, and stood upon 
his rights like any other middle- 
aged head of a house. 

It will thus be seen that he had 
come on during his widowerhood. 

He had indeed astonished every- 
body, and none more than himself ; 
for those days of mourning had, to 
speak the truth roundly, been the 
most peaceful and congenial he had 
passed for many a long year. 

He had been, as was only natu- 
ral, shocked and distressed by the 
tragical event which had left him 
a widower, and it had taken full 
eight-and-forty hours for him to 
collect his ideas, and feel the new 
ground whereon he stood. 

But that accomplished, almost 
simultaneously there had breathed 
throughout his soul a spirit of 
sweet resignation, and an indis- 
tinct and novel sense of import- 
ance. 

Never in the course of his whole 
married life had he been made of 
consequence to anybody—he was 
now ¢he person of the house. 

His wishes, his desires were 
paramount as regarded all arrange- 
ments to be made, and the slightest 
hint that dropped from his lips was 
acted upon forthwith. 

To him were condolences pri- 
marily offered, and letters of sym- 
pathy addressed ; for, in the eye of 
the world, he must presumably 
stand out second to none in the 
august affliction which had over- 
taken the august family. 

It might have been a little trou- 
blesome—for so high a position had 
its responsibilities—but he could 
not well at such a period have 
otherwise occupied himself. His 
treatise on Kant would have had 
to wait at any rate until after the 
funeral day ; and previous to it, he 
would not even, as we know, un- 
pack the new books, although the 
box had actually got as far as the 
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niche in the library sacred to such 
arrivals. 

That being the case, he would 
have: been sadly at a loss had the 
vacuum remained unfilled, so that 
it had seemed quite the right thing 
for the steward to come to him 
with suggestions, Lord Hartland 
with reminders, and Mr Stoneby 
with the programme of the burial 
service. 

He had really had little to do 
beyond putting as it were his 
seal upon each and all of these: 
Rosamund had written the bulk 
of his letters, the servants among 
them managed the household busi- 
ness, and Lady Julia had proved 
an authority on the outlay ex- 
pected in the way of mourning. 
As one and all had matured their 
own ideas before submitting them 
for his sanction, it could not have 
been called severe mental labour 
which the demands occasioned, and 
they had brought with them a 
gentle variety of interest which at 
such a juncture had been rather 
welcome than otherwise. His own 
tailor had, moreover, made him 
the most comfortable and well- 
fitting suit he had had for a long 
time ; and when he had discovered 
this, in addition to the other ameni- 
ties of his condition—and when he 
had slipped ‘ poor Caroline’s ’ wed- 
ding-ring upon his little finger, and 
found that it also fitted, and would 
require no troublesome alteration, 
poor Caroline herself would have 
opened her eyes could she have 
beheld the swiftness with which 
her bereaved one was accommodat- 
ing himself to his loss. 

It may indeed have been ques- 
tioned whether matters would have 
been quite so smooth had Rosa- 
mund not been taken up with her 
own affairs at this time. 

We are inclined to think that 
had there been no Major Gilbert, 
no recent betrothal and new-found 
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remorse mingling with the natural 
shock of distress, a push for the 
leading rein would have been made 
from that quarter. But Rosamund 
had been bewildered, amazed, and 
immersed in self-consciousness, and 
the one thing clear to her at the 
moment had been the duty which 
she owed her single remaining 
parent. Moreover, it had been 
a relief to turn to his wants 
and needs, and fancy them greater 
than they were, and exaggerate 
his grief, and presume that he 
was a sufferer. She had chosen 
to consider that he and she were 
in unison, and that no deference 
nor attention was too great to be 
shown to one so afflicted. It had 
been her best way of silencing 
Gilbert, and making him uncom- 
fortable—that was the truth; but 
naturally of this her father could 
not be aware, and, in consequence, 
it had been perhaps with her more 
than with any one else that he had 
tasted the sweets of consequence. 

‘That she should now desert him 
was therefore what he had little 
expected ; and he had by this time 
become so used to his advance in 
public estimation all round, that 
he was quite equal to being ag- 
grieved thereby. 

Here were Major Gilbert’s sis- 
ters, nice young people, likely to 
make the house more cheerful, 
give him a little music of an even- 
ing, and require nothing of him 
beyond an arm for the elder in to 
dinner—here they were all at once 
to be thrown on his hands entirely ! 
He had had no sort of objection to 
their coming; he had been quite 
pleased to have them and they had 
been easy and sociable during the 
preceding evening, and had made 
altogether a favourable impression, 
—but that was not to say he was 
ready to have them for his guests 
when not a single other member of 
the family was present. 
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It was downright inconsiderate 
of Rosamund; and as for Gilbert, 
he could as well have stayed as 
not,—and in this humour he de- 
scended to the drawing-room. 

Immediate relief, however, await- 
ed him there. : 

In the easiest lounging-chair by 
the fire, arrayed in her new black 
evening frock, her hair elaborately 
drawn up and arranged—(she had 
prevailed on her maid to-do it, 
fearless of exposure now that her 
eldest sister was disposed of, and 
Dolly tongue-tied by connivance) 
—there sat Miss. Catharine Lis- 
card, the very picture of cool, prim 
composure. 

‘*I knew that you could not do 
without me to-night, papa;’’ on 
his entrance he was accosfed. 
‘*I made haste, so as to be down 
in time to help you with the visi- 
tors. They will be down directly. 
But they were rather late in going 
to their rooms.”’ 

‘‘Are you going to dine ?’’ in- 
quired her father, immensely re- 
lieved. ‘‘By the way, you did 
dine yesterday, did you not?”’ Un- 
til now the recollection of. this 
had escaped him. 

‘“‘Yes, papa. And I think Il 
had better dine as long as the Miss 
Gilberts are here, for it would be 
so uncomfortable for you to have 
them all by yourself,"’ rejoined the 
astute miss, with commendable 
grasp of the situation. ‘* You 
could not possibly be left without 
some one, and as we do not know 
how long poor Rosamund may be 
away 5 

‘*Dear me! what do you 
mean, child? Not know how long 
Rosamund may be away !”’ 

‘¢ Or even that-she will be able 
to sit up to dinner when she does 
come back,”’ proceeded Catharine, 
deliberately; ‘‘and if that is to 
be the way’’—and she glanced at 
him with a glance which meant— 
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‘* if that is to be the way, here am 
I, equal to anything, and perfectly 
competent to fill any one’s place.’’ 

Apparently, however, Mr Lis- 
card did not see it. ‘‘ Who told 
you this ?”’ he demanded, discom- 
fitedanew. ‘‘ Who said that Rosa- 
mund would not be able to come 
home to-morrow? She is nierely 
passing the night at her aunt’s, as 
she has often done before. : 

‘‘Aunt Julia told Emily that 
she did not at all expect that Rosa- 
mund would be able to return to- 
morrow,’’ began Catharine; ‘‘Emily 
will tell you herself what Aunt 
Julia said,” as Miss Gilbert en- 
tered ; ‘‘here she comes, papa, and 
you can ask her.”’ 

‘*IT am exceedingly sorry that 
this should have happened on the 
very first day of your visit, Miss 
Gilbert,’’ said her host, who was 
not deficient in old-fashioned po- 
liteness; ‘‘I don’t know what my 
daughter has been about, I am 
sure. They tell me she has been 
overdoing herself; but she never 
was a delicate girl, and I don’t 
think it can be that. She looked 
as well and bright as anybody yes- 
terday evening. I remarked to 
myself that I had not seen her so 
like her old self for many weeks. 
Your and your sister’s coming had 
seemed to do her good directly,” 
he added, gallantly. 

‘IT have no doubt it will soon 
pass off,’’ replied Emily Gilbert, 
‘¢and it was such a good thing that 
it happened in the house, and not 
out of doors. If Rosamund had 
been sitting up in Frederick’s dog- 
cart, for instance, she might have 
had a terrible fall. And he had 
arranged for her to drive with him 
—only think! -But we were all 
sitting quietly in the drawing- 
room, and so she was attended to 
directly, and was better, and try- 
ing to get a little sleep, before we 
left.”’ 
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‘¢And Aunt Julia had got Dr 
Makin,’ added Catharine, who had 
already mastered all details. 

‘*T am only so sorry it should 
have happened to spoil your day,” 
reiterated Mr Liscard, who, as we 
know, was not an anxious parent. 
‘¢ Upon my word, it is most unfor- 
tunate. I know my daughter had 
been arranging a number of little 
expeditions ; she was most anxious 
to make your stay pleasant.”’ 

‘¢Oh, we shall be sure to find it 
pleasant, Mr Liscard.”’ 

«¢ And your brother to be obliged 
to run off too!’’ continued he, 
‘‘when he dines with us almost 
every evening! I never, or at 
least hardly ever, knew him unable 
to remain before—certainly never 
when he was wanted—I mean es- 
pecially wanted. However, we 
will do our best. Here is Catha- 
rine says she is to sit up for 
once ‘i 

Catharine’s face fell. ‘For 
once,’’ indeed! And she had 
thought he had so entirely accepted 
her as his ally and assistant! For 
this—for a series of sittings up— 
she had planned and hoped, and 
had had her hair dressed like Rosa- 
mund’s, and made herself look as 
old as ever a girl of sixteen could 
—and then to hear herself spoken 
of as though she were six ! 

In an agony now as to her right 
to head the table—that Uéima 
Thule of her imagination—she 
hastily interposed, ‘‘I am to take 
my sister’s place for to-night, papa 
says. Papa must have some one 
to take her place,’’ she added con- 
fidentially to Emily; ‘it would 
look so odd if no one sat at the 
other end of the table.”’ 

‘‘T daresay! Putit on ‘ papa, 
cried Mr Liscard, feeling that his 
way was being smoothed, and his 
spirits rising in consequence. ‘‘So 
you have left one of your number 
behind, I hear,’’ to Henrietta, who 
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now entered. ‘‘I was just telling 
your sister that I consider it very 
bad manners on Rosamund’s part 
to.play you such a trick. But if 
ou do not mind—oh, there is din- 
ner,’ and he gave her his arm un- 
suspectingly, and even when the 
sisters looked at each other, visibly 
betraying his mistake, he did not 
alter it. 

‘««What! Have I made a mis- 
take?’’ he said; ‘* but upon my 
word, I do not think it was my 
fault. Miss Gilbert, I beg your 
pardon, and I shall place you on 
my right hand, so it will be all 
straight in the end, I think. We 
are a very small party to-night, 
certainly. Soho, Catharine! so 
you have stuck yourself up there, 
have you?’ (Poor Catharine !) 
‘¢ You little impertinence,”” added 
he, laughing, ‘‘I wonder what 
Rosamund would say if she saw 
you! Well, now, what soup is 
this ?”’ 

It chanced to be oyster-soup, 
and if there was one soup he loved 
above all others, that soup was 
before him. His satisfaction and 
cheerfulness increased with every 
mouthful. His young guests won- 
dered how they had ever feared 
him, ever dreaded the meal, and 
telegraphed to each other the ter- 
mination of their doubts and 
fears. Even Rosamund’s and Fre- 
derick’s absence was atoned for 
by the new tone adopted by their 
host, and by the celerity with 
which he had thus come to the 
front ; and, encouraged to be easy, 
their native assurance soon re- 
asserted itself, and their tongues 
ran fast. 

_ “Idothink they arerather free,” 
internally commented demure Miss 
Catharine, who had also under- 
gone a change since her promotion, 
and from being an anxious and 
insecure adherent fawning on the 
Strangers, had become in her own 


eyes a sort of queen-regent for 
the time being, once she found 
herself in the coveted throne-chair 
to which Rosamund had succeeded 
on her mother’s death. ‘* They 
are actually chaffing papa, and 
making fun with him!” cried she 
to herself in virtuous horror. 

What was worse, papa was 
chaffing back, and laughing heart- 
ily. 

The poor man was indeed little 
accustomed to being amused at 
his own dinner-table. If his wife 
had been in good humour, she 
had prated of her own concerns, 
and had not carred a jot whether 
or no any one listened ; if not, she 
had partaken of her food in mo- 
rose silence. But in neither mood 
had any one else dreamed of lead- 
ing the conversation ; and although 
at the beginning of Rosamund’s 
butterfly reign there had been 
some faint signs of better things, 
and her prattle had been tolerated, 
and had even won an occasional 
response and smile, the rift in the 
clouds had been of brief duration, 
and with the rise of Gilbert had 
come the fall of his champion. 

It was therefore with a new 
sensation that the widower, long 
accustomed to sipping his sherry, 
and partaking of his soup, his fish, 
his mutton, ,and_ currant-jelly, 
down to the morsel of cheese his 
digestion permitted, in almost un- 
broken silence and with undivided 
attention, now found himself par- 
taking of a second slice in the 
middle of a jest, and quite inclined 
for a newly warmed plate and some 
fresh vegetables, since Emily Gil- 
bert was so fond of seakale. 

He was convinced it did him 
good to have his appetite thus 
provoked. 

Surely it was a mistake to eat 
as a duty, and lack of conversation 
and mirth was apt to make the 
meal degenerate into a mere bolt- 
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ing of the food. His poor wife had 
never understood this, and who 
could say how much harm her 
taciturnity might not have done 
her? But women rarely had sense 
in such matters. And with these 
reflections he racked his memory 
anew for fresh quotations and 
pleasing anecdotes. 

Miss Catharine’s disapproving 
visage at the top of the table 
for some time escaped his notice, 
and when it ‘could no longer do 
so, it merely inspired him with a 
sense of amusement. What did 
the silly thing mean, that she 
should presume to look like that 
at him? And why should she or 
any one suppose that he could not 
be agreable and entertaining, and 
produce some of his rich stores 
of learning for the benefit of an 
appreciative audience, as well as 
any other man? Clever men, 
brain-working men, such as him- 
self, were the very people to be 
most delightful .and_ instructive 
when they gave themselves up to 
being so. ‘‘ That foolish girl little 
knows,’’ thought he. 

As for the young ladies on either 
side of him, he did not know when 
he had met with such nice, merry, 
unaffected lasses. 

How much they had to say, and 
how nicely they said it! Not a bit 
shy. Evidently not at all bored. 
Before he was well done with the 
one he would be attacked by the 
other, and whatever he said was 
applauded and agreed to by both. 
It came in the end to this, that he 
found himself half-way through a 
helping of rich steam-pudding— 
which he would as soon have flown 
as partaken of two months before 
—and vastly enjoying the sauce, 
without having once inquired into 
its ingredients ! 

He really did not know himself. 
But this he did know, that after 
partaking of such a reckless repast 
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as he had never before in his life 


ventured upon, he found himself — 


as light and comfortable as heart 
of man could desire. He flicked 
his napkin in Catharine’s surly 
face as she filed past after the 
others, for whom he was gallantly 
holding open the door ; he almost 
made a grimace at her behind her 
back. ‘Ridiculous puss! if she 
thinks to sit there and look sour 
at her own father, she is mistaken,” 
cried he to himself; ‘‘ that’s the 
nuisance of daughters. But I shall 
certainly not put up with any non- 
sense from Aer. Back she shall 
hop, skip, and jump to Miss Pen- 
rose to-morrow if she does not be- 
have herself better—ay, even if 
Rosamund has to be still away. 
What odds? I can get on without 
either of them,’’—and so openly 
did he show this, and so effectual 
were the few words presently whis- 
pered in the ear of the malcontent, 
that there was a swift curtailment 
of the young lady’s long-drawn 
face, and a rearrangement of her 
ideas. 

‘Of course, if poor papa makes 
a point of it, poor papa ought cer- 
tainly to be the first consideration,” 
Propriety counselled; ‘‘and any- 
thing would be better than being 
stopped dining to-morrow,’’ Truth 
slipped out, next. 

There was also breakfast to be 
thought about. The schoolroom 
breakfast at King’s Common was 
over a full hour before the great 
gong sounded for the more elabo- 
rate repast of the elders, and the 
mysteries of the latter had never 
once been unclosed to Catharine’s 
yearning vision. Here was her 
opportunity. By playing her cards 
well she need hardly doubt but 
that permission would be granted 
for that most coveted post of all— 
the seat behind the massive silver 
tea and coffee pots ; whereas, on the 
contrary, if she should receive an- 
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other ‘‘What are you thinking 
about? You are no good at all. 
We might as well be without you, 
unless you exert yourself to be 
more agreeable,’’—it would be the 
deathblow of all her hopes. 

Without a parent’s express per- 
mission she durst not absent her- 
self from the eight-o’clock break- 
fast and appear at the other. Din- 
ner had been another matter. At 
that hour the sway of Miss Penrose 
had of late been relaxed, indeed al- 
together suspended, and once down- 
stairs, her pupils had considered 
themselves escaped from her juris- 
diction. But Miss Penrose was not 
a person to be braved with im- 
punity during the time of her law- 
ful authority ; and the recollection 
of this speedily put an end to all 
Catharine’s elegant scruples, and 
made her on principle as vivacious 
as anybody. 

Such being the case, she could, 
ere the evening closed, put forth 
the morrow’s claim, and indulgence 
being granted, her cup was full. 

But though this was all very 
well for the nonce, it was an un- 
natural state of things, and one 
which could not go on, and two 
questions were agitating the breasts 
of all ere the next day ended: the 
first being naturally as to whether 
Rosamund were or were not ill 
enough to be long detained from 
her home; the second, regarding 
the Miss Gilberts and their visit. 

They had come avowedly to 
make friends with their future 
connections, their brother’s affi- 
anced wife in particular; could it 
be necessary for them under such 
circumstances to feel de trop? On 
the other hand, was it in accord- 
ance with etiquette that they 
should remain at King’s Common 
without a hostess, and through- 
out the day left to their own 
devices ? 

To decamp in hot haste because 





Rosamund was suffering from a 
feverish attack, seemed, however, 
somewhat unreasonable. 

‘¢Good Lord!’ cried Gilbert, 
‘* what are you thinking of? ”’ 

‘¢But then,’’ responded Miss 
Emily, ‘‘ we don’t quite know what 
to do with ourselves, brother.’’ 

‘‘Do with yourselves? How? 
I should have thought that you 
might have found plenty to do. 
Go about and see the place; go 
over to the Abbey——”’ 

‘Tt is not that, Frederick. Of 
course there is plenty to be done; 
but it does feel so odd, and some- 
how as if we had no right to be 
doing it. We don’t feel as if we 
had any business anywhere.”’ 

‘And we have been alone ever 
since breakfast,’’ chimed in Hen- 
rietta; ‘‘for although Catharine 
was with us then, she said she had 
to go off directly afterwards, and 
we have not seen her again. And 
we did think of going over to 
call on Lady Julia, but we did 
not quite like—-—”’ 

‘* Not like! Not like to go over 
to Julia! What nonsense! No- 
body minds Julia. And I had 
counted on your having been at 
the Abbey, so I came here first. 
Why, bless my soul! I thought you 
would have been sure to go. [I'll 
answer for it your places were laid 
for luncheon there. I made sure 
you would have asked after Rosa- 
mund the first thing.’’ 

‘“*So we did—at least Mr Lis- 
card did. A groom was sent over 
this morning.” 

“* Well?” 

‘¢ She had passed a restless night, 
but was no worse. However, she 
was to be kept perfectly quiet, 
and Lady Julia would let us know 
how she was, later on. Nothing 
was said about our going over 
there.”’ 

‘‘Hum! Oh, well, perhaps it 
was as well you didn’t go, then, 
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But /shall go. I shall ride round /w/,”” and her voice sank to a 


presently. I did not bring the 
dogcart to-day, as none of you 
would go in it yesterday.” 

‘¢ Qh, Frederick! ”’ 

‘*You would not. You pre- 
ferred that old arm-chair of a 
chaise.”’ 

‘* Frederick, you know why; it 
was because we had been promised 
to go round by the mill-stream and 
see the place where—you know’’— 
and the affectionate sisters each 
looked the rest. 

‘¢ Oh, that was it, was it? And 
you could not wait? Well, now 
about your stopping on. Of course 
you must stop on now that you 
have come. It would never do to 
sneak back the way you came, be- 
fore you were well out of sight. 
I don’t want it all over the place 
at home that Rosamund is delicate 
either—mind that, both of” you. 
We must manage somehow,” ru- 
minating. ‘‘ You say you get on 
well with the old gentleman ?”’ 

‘*Oh dear, yes; as well as pos- 
sible. He is so kind, and really 
quite lively and talkative now. 
He is going to show us all his 
books and things. But you know, 
Frederick, he only appears at meal- 
times, and to-day he has not even 
done that at luncheon. He ex- 
plained that this was the day of 
some meeting at Longminster, and 
it was to be his first appearance 
at it.” 

‘“‘T know. It is always on a 
Wednesday.”’ 

‘So we two had to sit up in 
state in that great, huge dining- 
room,”’ said Etta, her blue eyes 
growing round at the remembrance. 
‘«Think of Em and me seated 
there, being waited on by those 
three tremendously fine men, and 
solemnly going through all the 


courses! Brother, it was dread-: 


whisper. 

Frederick laughed superior, 
‘*My dear children, you would 
soon get used to it. Rosamund 
sits up all alone, I believe, and 
would not care a hang if there 
were thirty to wait on her.”’ 

‘* Does she? But no; I should 
never get used to it,’’ said Etta. 
Em was silent, for she was begin- 
ning to think that for her part 
she could. 

‘*T suppose if you had Catha- 
rine you would be all right?’ in- 
quired their brother, presently. 

‘¢Oh dear, yes; her, or any one. 
It is the being just our two selves, 
with no one else at all—not one 
single member of the family ey 

‘«Even a dog or a cat would be 
an addition,’’ said Frederick; ‘¢ is 
that it?” 

‘*So that we need not rack our 
brains for something to converse 
solemnly about. You cannot 
think, Frederick, how terrible it 
is to have regularly to converse 
with each other, when we dare 
not say a single thing we want 
to say.” 

‘‘It does sound rather bad. 
Well, the only thing for it that I 
see,”’ said he, ‘‘is for me to go to 
old Penrose—old Penrose will do 
anything for me—and beg her to 
give Catharine holidays in advance 
of the others. The Christmas 
holidays must be on before long, 
and I don’t think she could re- 
fuse. I don’t suppose Rosamund 
would mind,’’ he added, more 
doubtfully; for he was learning 
not to take Rosamund’s acqui- 
escence for granted even in very 
simple matters. ‘‘It really seems 
the only thing to be done,” he 
concluded. ‘* Come, we’ll go for 
a stroll now, and I'll tackle the 
governess afterwards.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.——-UNCERTAINTY. 


“ Uncertainty ! 


Fell demon of our fears ! 


The human soul 


Than can support despair, supports not thee.”’ 


On the abrupt termination of 
the luncheon-party at the Abbey, 
the three Miss Waterfields had 
walked off with Mr Stoneby and 
his sister, Emily and Henrietta 
Gilbert having been disposed of 
in the pony-carriage, and their 
brother having flown for medical 
aid. He had constituted himself 
Lady Julia’s messenger, since no 
one else, he was sure, would go 
so fast, or get to the village so 
soon; and, all anxiety and activ- 
ity, had been off ere she could say 
*¢ Yes” or ‘* No.” 

The absence of the entire Gilbert 
‘family was far from unwelcome to 
the walkers. The Waterfields were 
dying to know what the Stonebys 
thought, while the Stonebys were 
equally on the tenter-hooks to learn 
the impressions received by the 
Waterfields. The latter had seen 
nothing of Major Gilbert as an 
engaged man, the former scarcely 
anything of him in any other ca- 
pacity. His sisters were new to 
all alike. 

In consequence, the four females 
were thirsting to discuss the mat- 
ter in all its bearings; while even 
Jack, though but little was to ,be 
looked for from him in the way of 
contribution, was nothing loath to 
hear what others had to tell. 

‘*T had forgotten that you knew 
anything of Major Gilbert,’’ began 
Clementina, bravely taking the 
first plunge; ‘‘it took me by sur- 
prise to hear him say ‘ Miss Vio- 
let’ so glibly.”’ 

‘¢ That is one of Major Gilbert’s 
little ways,’’ and Violet, drily. 
‘* He is very particular about giving 
each one of us our Christian name, 
and never misses an opportunity. 
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You saw he had but half a minute 
for his ‘ Miss Violet,’ and it would 
have been ‘Miss Eleanour’ the 
next, but that his eye fell on 
Rosamund fainting in Eleanour’s 
arms.”’ 

‘*It must have been very alarm- 


‘ing for you, Eleanour,’’ said Clem- 


my; ‘but I own I, for my part, 
was not surprised. Rosamund has 
been so strange for some time, so 
odd and irritable and ” she 
just remembered to pause before 
another adjective slipped out. She 
did not wish the suggestion of un- 
happiness to come from her. 

‘«She felt her mother’s death 
exceedingly,’’ observed the rector, 
coming to the rescue. 

‘‘Tt must certainly have been 
a great shock,’’ added Miss 
Waterfield. But they all knew 
it was not Lady Caroline they 
were thinking about. 

‘‘T like Major Gilbert,’’ said 
Clementina, abruptly. Even Jack 
started. He had been hastily run- 
ning over in his mind something 
neat and vague which should sound 
to Gilbert’s credit, and yet which 
should not compromise his own 
conscience, but the four plain 
words of his little truthful sister 
somewhat took him aback; and, 
unable to endorse them himself, 
he listened. breathlessly for some 
one of the other three to make the 
almost necessary response. - 

But there was a long, awkward 
silence before at length Eleanour 
Waterfield began. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
ought not to say it, and I am 
sure I would not be. unkind to 
Rosamund for the world, for you 
know what very old friends of the 
Liscards we are; and, indeed, it is 
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just because we think so much of 
them all, that we do feel Major 
Gilbert is fortunate beyond his 
deserts. He may be very well as 
an acquaintance—he is certainly 
good - looking, and, I suppose, 
clever; but we-——we cannot quite 
reconcile ourselves to the idea of 
him as Rosamund’s husband.” 
‘‘He will make a very good 
husband,”’ said Clemmy, bluntly. 
‘¢Certainly—but not for her. 
Oh, I daresay he is really a worthy 
man ’’—(no one could help laugh- 
ing)—*‘ pshaw ! what is the use of 
talking ?’’ cried Miss Waterfield ; 
‘« we all know what I mean. And 
those sisters! My dear Clemen- 
tina, you saw the sisters.”’ 
‘« His sisters are not him.”’ 
‘«They are a part of him. No 
man can so separate himself from 
his belongings as not in a measure 
to rise and fall with them. Major 


Gilbert’s family must presently ° 


become Rosamund’s also ; and how 
will Rosamund—Rosamund, with 
her proud, quick spirit, and all 
that unsparing judgment which 
made Lady Caroline so much 
feared, and which would make 
Rosamund equally so but that 
she has a dear, warm heart under- 
neath it all—but still, I say, 
Clementina, how will she ever en- 
dure those dreadful girls?” 
‘¢She—I don’t know, upon my 
word,”’ cried Clemmy, suddenly 
bursting into ringing laughter. 
‘¢ That, Eleanour, I really, really 
do not know. Oh, I cannot help 
it, I cannot help it! Oh, I am 
very cruel, I ought not to laugh ; 
but it was when you said that, 
Eleanour, that Rosamund’s face 
rose up before me—Rosamund’s 
face as it was turned now on one 
sister, now on the other, just as 
you walked up the room. It was 
almost grotesque, the expression 
of calm despair with which she 
regarded them. I do not think 


they annoyed her. The case was 
too desperate. No; we must give 
up the sisters. As to the brother 
——”’ but here the tongues of all 
were let loose ; and as our readers 
may form a tolerable guess as to 
what ‘next passed, we need not 
trouble them with a detailed ac- 
count. 

Mr Stoneby alone endeavoured 
from time to time to check the 
current, and at the last his final 
words did receive some attention. 
‘«« There is one thing,’’ he said very 
gravely, ‘‘before we part let us 


‘all agree to remember; we are 


Rosamund Liscard’s friends, and 
whatever we may think or say 
among ourselves regarding her en- 
gagement, we must one and all 
feel bound to——”’ 

‘¢QOh, to hold our tongues about 
it to other people, of course,’’ said 
Clementina, briskly. 

‘« Never to mention—never to 
allow it to be gathered from: us 
that we entertain any doubts of 
her future happiness. . She has 
made her choice—God grant it 
prove a happy one!”’ he broke off 
abruptly, and all felt they were on 
new ground. 

‘¢T am sure you are right, Mr 
Stoneby,’’ said Eleanour Water- 
field, very respectfully, ‘‘and we 
shall all observe what you say. 
Good-bye,’”” and as she shook 
hands she did not look into Jack’s 
face, nor seem to have observed 
anything in his tone, but to her- 
self she commented, ‘‘ Yes; I was 
right. I always thought so. Poor 
Mr Stoneby. And he would have 
been a great deal better than 
Major Gilbert, at all events." 

‘‘And you say the sisters were 
actually worse than he!” cried 
Mrs Waterfield, who was not of 
course to be reckoned among the 
excluded public, from whom the 
real sentiments of the chosen few 
were to be veiled. ‘‘But I do 
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not know why we should be sur- 
prised at that. The eldest son of 
people of that sort is certain to 
have had advantages over the rest, 
and our first impression of Major 
Gilbert was not altogether un- 
favourable. I can quite believe 
he is the best of his set. Prob- 
ably the only difference, the only 
real difference, we should now find 
between him and his sisters would 
be, that with the one the gloss has 
worn off, and with the others it 
never was on.” 

‘¢ Besides, he is handsomer than 
they,” said Eleanour. 

‘And he is a man,” added 
Violet. 

‘‘Very true,” observed their 
mother, sententiously. ‘‘ As Vio- 
let says, he is a man, and what is 
bad in a man is worse in a woman. 
Major Gilbert’s manners ai 

‘¢ Think of them intensi- 
fied!”’ cried Eleanour. ‘‘ Think 


of Major Gilbert’s voice trebled ! 


Think of Major Gilbert’s self vul- 
garised !’’ 

There was a general cry of 
‘¢ Impossible! ’’ and she was felt to 
have been quite smart. 

‘*You should have seen them 
pressing round poor Rosamund, 
tearing off her jacket and necktie, 
unbottoning her collar, and the 
one calling to the other to take off 
her boots and rub her feet ’’—said 
Eleanour, in a tone of disgust, 
for she had taken Lady Julia’s 
and not Hartland’s view of the 
assistance rendered—‘‘it was al- 
together such a scene! Sorry as 
I felt for Rosamund, I never was 
more thankful than when it was 
over. And how she would have 
disliked it herself, poor child ! ’’ 

‘*T shall have to call upon them, 
however,’’ concluded Mrs Water- 
field, who would not have been 
human if her curiosity had not 
been somewhat aroused by all 
this. ‘‘I must not neglect any 
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of the customary civilities, more 
especially as Rosamund, if she is 
already ashamed of her new con- 
nections, will be quick to look out 
for them;’’ and accordingly she 
ordered her carriage, and set forth 
for King’s Common on the follow- 
ing day. 

‘‘ Miss Liscard not going to re- 
turn to-day?’ she exclaimed, in 
some surprise, when informed of 
this. ‘‘Is it anything really 
serious then, Badeley?”’ for the 
butler was an old friend, and had 
himself advanced to the carriage- 
window. ‘Not scarlatina, nor 
anything of that nature, is it? ’’ 

‘‘I believe not, ma’am. I have 
not heard anything of the kind.” 

‘A nervous attack, I was told,”’ 
proceeded Mrs Waterfield. <‘‘I 
had certainly thought she would 
have returned by this time,’’ and 
she mused doubtfully. How 
about going in? She had not 
asked as yet for any one else. 
Should she do so? 

‘¢ Major Gilbert and the young 
ladies are walking in the garden, 
ma’am,’’ said the old man, pres- 
ently, and by the remark com- 
mitting her to nothing. If she 
did not care to have the major 
and the young ladies summoned 
in, well and good, she had merely 
to hand him her card, and no one 
would be the wiser; if, on the 
contrary, it was her desire to 
alight, he had given her the op- 
portunity of doing so. 

‘¢] suppose we had better?’’ 
the lady turned to her daughter. 
‘‘ We will come in, then, Badeley,”” 
for in Eleanour’s countenance was 
a prompt assent, and the two 
entered. 

If ever a_ presence - chamber 
plainly showed a change of dyn- 
asty, it was that into which the 
visitors were now ushered. Not 
only was there no longer the for- 
mal figure at the far end, but the 
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davenport itself had been wheeled 
aside ; a disused sofa had emanated 
from some hidden corner, and now 
claimed a prominent position in 
front of the hearth-rug ; chairs and 
tables, instead of being arranged 
precisely, as of yore, were placed 
hither and thither ; books that had 
been: neatly laid one on the top 
of the other, bore signs of recent 
inspection and disturbance; while 
work baskets and boxes, whose con- 
tents protruded, seemed to be 
everywhere ; footstools, apparently 
freshly used, strewed the hearth; a 
couple of railway novels lay open, 
face downwards, among the sofa- 
cushions ; and the piano was littered 
with music. 

The whole, in short, had an air 
of being en déshadille ; and although 
it could not be denied that some- 
thing had been gained in the way 
of comfort, and that there was a 
habitable appearance about the 
apartment which had previously 
been lacking, yet in Mrs Water- 
field’s eyes the contrast was so 
vivid as to be scarcely seemly, 
and further, to be strangely want- 
ing in reverence to the memory 
of its late possessor. 

She recollected, moreover, that 
to the Gilberts alone the present 
cosy disorder must be due. Rosa- 
mund might indeed have altered 
the substantial pieces of furniture ; 
but Rosamund was not now here 
to drop work and books about. 

There was nothing of the daugh- 
ter of the house visible anywhere, 
and as an old family friend, Mrs 
Waterfield experienced a sensation 
of having to lower the King’s 
Common standard yet another 
step. 

People of the Gilbert order 
rumpling those time - honoured 


chintzes, putting their feet upon 
those stately stools, piling the 
cushions together at one end of 
The novels, too, coarse 


the sofa! 
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and common-looking, tossed down 
just where the reader had lain! 
She felt that the half had not 
been told her. 

Poor Em and Etta had indeed 
yawned through a long morning, 
and half the long afternoon be- 
sides, with no other help than 
that of those novels, and that 
fancy work—and the latter having 
been expressly intended to be done 
in company, they had felt it to be 
waste of their fine materials to 
progress much in it. They had 
tried the piano and Rosamund’s 
music; examined everything in 
and’ about the room; wished a 
hundred times that it would stop 
raining, and as it did not, had 
been obliged to fall back again upon 
their books, their footstools, and 
their sofa-cushions. By luncheon- 
time they had become acclimatised 
to the drawing-room ; ard although 
it had been rearranged during 
their absence, they had somehow 
managed to effect again the full 
disorder of the morning before 
three o’clock, when their brother 
had appeared, as we have seen in 
the last chapter. Overjoyed, they 
had then flown out with him, as 
the sky had by this time cleared, 
and had left the room with the 
windows shut and the fire low, 
just as it was. 

‘¢Good gracious! we left that 
room in a pretty state,’’ cried 
Emily, now. ‘* We never dreamed 
of any one’s coming to call in this 
country place. And Rosamund 
away too. It is the mother of 
those girls who came in at the 
Abbey yesterday, I suppose.’’ 

‘*And a precious lynx-eyed 
mother too,’’ added Frederick. 
‘«So if you haven’t done the right 
thing, you'll soon know it. I 
have a great mind not to go in. 
I don’t see why I should. She 
will have to be civil now she 
finds I am booked here, and all’s 
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settled ; but I know better than 
to believe she is really over-well 
pleased. If I had taken up with 
one of her daughters 4 

‘‘Surely Frederick, you will 
come in; you will not allow Em 
and me to go in all by ourselves,” 
implored the much-alarmed Etta. 
«« We can’t go in by ourselves, can 
we, Em? We have never even 
seen her, and y 
‘¢ She won’t eat you.” 

‘¢But he could not resist their 
entreaties, nor his own inclina- 
tions. 

In his heart he was by no means 
ill-inclined to play the host on the 
occasion —he at home, and the 
Waterfields as guests in the 
King’s Common great reception 
saloon. 

He had never, he knew, ad- 
vanced to anything like intimacy 
with the Waterfields; it had net- 
tled him more than once in former 
days to find they had been enter- 
taining when he had received no 
invitation, and he and Rosamund 
had had their confidences on the 
subject—both of one mind—both 
triumphing that fate had spited 
all endeavours to separate them 
from each other. 

‘¢Well, well, I'll come with 
you,’” he now gave in, with a good 
grace. ‘*I’ll comealong and keep 
the good folks in order. I wonder 
how many of them there be? A 
whole bevy, I'll warrant ’em. 
Waterfields — unlimited order — 
eh, Em? eh, Etta?” and happy 
in his jest, he was reasonably 
disappointed at finding only the 
eldest daughter had accompanied 
her mother on’the occasion. 

If Rosamund had supposed that 
nothing could exceed the disad- 
vantage at which her future sis- 
ters-in-law had been seen the day 
before, she was mistaken. True, 
they were not now arrayed in 
gaudy ‘‘ bests,” fresh from a sub- 











urban dressmaker, nor were they 
over-heated and disordered by mid- 
day feasting; but they were louder, 
bolder, more aggressive, apologetic, 
and consequential than they had 
had any opportunity of being in 
Lady Julia’s drawing-room. 

Frederick had bidden them 
pluck up spirit, and be afraid of 
nobody; and, by way of further 
reassurance, he had entered the 
room first and flourished a wel- 
come. 

‘‘How are you, Mrs Water- 
field? Glad to see you again. It 
is ages since we met. What a lot 
has happened since then, has it 
not? Where will you sit? Away 
from the fire? Bless me, what a 
shocking bad fire! The girls have 
nearly let it out. It’s what they 
are always doing at home. Emily, 
this is Mrs Waterfield. Mrs 
Waterfield, Miss Gilbert. Henri- 
etta, Mrs Waterfield. I say, Etta, 
what a mess you have left this 
room in! Mrs Waterfield will tell 
tales of you to Rosamund. You 
heard about poor Rosamund?’’ 
turning to her; ‘‘oh yes, by the 
way, some of you were there at 
the time.”’ 

It was now ‘‘ Poor Rosamund !”’ 
all at once, and from all three. 

‘*T never thought to hear that 
poor child’s name so taken in 
vain ! ’’ cried Mrs Waterfield after- 
wards. ‘ Really, I had hardly the 
patience to sit still and listen to 
‘Rosamund! Rosamund! Rosa- 
mund! There was no stopping 
it, no turning it aside. And when 
I think of Lady Caroline, the 
proudest woman in the county 
——,’’ and she broke off with al- 
most a groan; she had not loved 
Lady Caroline, but she had never 
wished her anything so bad as 
this. 

‘¢ I-am going to ride over to the 
Abbey presently,’’ quoth Gilbert, 
after a time. ‘‘I came here first, 
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knowing the girls would have the 
latest news, if I did not find Rosa- 
mund herself returned ; so when I 
found they had not set a foot out- 
side to-day, I just stopped to take 
them out for a bit. It is dull for 
them,’’ he added, kindly. 

‘‘It is a great pity,’ murmured 
Mrs Waterfield, longing to add, 
«they had better go home.” 

‘© Yes it is, an awful pity,’’ as- 
sented he; ‘‘spoils everything. 
My sisters had come on purpose 
to cheer her up, for I was sure she 
was out of sorts, and she had been 
uncommonly pleased with the idea; 
and I thought we should soon have 
seen her quite perked up. She 
was as bright as a humming-bird 
the night you arrived ; wasn’t she, 
girls?” 

«¢Oh dear, yes, in such spirits !”’ 
replied Emily; ‘‘but still we 
thought, Etta and I fancied, that 
she was perhaps, if anything, in 
too great spirits—you know what 
I mean, Frederick; she was up 
one moment and down the next. 
And yesterday morning, she hard- 
ly spoke a word. Lady Julia 
asked if she were tired, directly 
we arrived there, and Rosamund 
owned she was; and * 

‘¢T only know that I never saw 
her merrier than the evening be- 
fore,” said Gilbert, not above half 
satisfied with this; ‘‘ but, of course, 
that bears out what I say,’’ his 
brow clearing. ‘‘She has been 
overdone — the whole thing has 
been more than she can stand; 
she ought to get away from this 
place. And I hope we shall 
manage that before very long,” 
with a significant smile. ‘‘ Under 
the circumstances, I think we 
need not stand too much on the 
proprieties, eh, Mrs  Water- 
field ?’’ 

She bowed a cold assent. 

‘¢ Meantime the point is, how 
long is tlis illness to last?” 





proceeded he. ‘‘ Makin is a dull 
ass, to my mind, and is making by 
far too much of it. I shall see 
what Rosamund says of herself. 
The poor girl should surely have a 
voice in the matter; and she is 
not the one to——”’ 

The door opened as he spoke, 
and, to the surprise of all, Lord 
Hartland walked quietly in—as 
though merely entering from an- 
other room. 

‘*Ha! it’s you?” cried Gilbert, 
Starting up and intercepting his 
hand ere he could reach any one 
else. ‘‘ Well, what news? How 
is she? Better? Here is Mrs 
Waterfield come to inquire; and 
we were talking about her at 
this moment. Is she up? Will 
she see me, if I go over by-and- 
by ? ” 

This was what Hartland had 
been sent to prevent. 

‘*Not to-day,” he replied, as 
soon as he had made his greetings. 
‘* Lady Julia bade me say, in case 
I should find you here, that she 
feared no visitors could be ad- 
mitted to-day. Rosamund was 
going to sleep, and was not to be 
disturbed.’’ 

‘¢ But I need not go yet; I can 
wait a bit.” 

‘‘Medical orders, you know, 
Gilbert,’’ said Hartland, who had 
learned his lesson. 

‘¢Oh, medical orders be hanged !”’ 
rejoined Gilbert, evidently discon- 
certed. ‘*I say——” 

‘¢T am so sorry,’ murmured Mrs 
Waterfield, her very soft voice 
seeming to rebuke his strident 
tones. ‘‘I am so grieved that 
such care should be needed. 

‘Lord Hartland was silent, 

‘*Is there anything we can do 
for her?” inquired the practical 
Miss Gilbert. ‘‘ Does she want 
us to send her over anything ?” 

*‘Would she like books, or 
work?’ chimed in Henrietta. 
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‘¢T was not told to ask for any- 
thing—thanks,’’ said the messenger 
gravely. ‘‘I believe Rosamund’s 
maid brought over all necessaries 
last night.”’ 

‘¢ Please give her our love, and 
say how very, very sorry we are,’’ 
quoth Em. 

‘«¢ And tell her that Catharine is 
such a good hostess,’’ added Etta, 

‘¢And that Mr Liscard would 
have the Irish song again last 
night.”’ 

‘¢And that the bullfinch took 
his sugar from my hand this 
morning.” 

There was no chance for Rosa- 
mund’s old friends to get in a 
word or express a sentiment, all 
the interest and anxiety being 
thus already appropriated. 

‘*T fear the messages will have 
to wait,’’ responded Hartland, 
somewhat drily ; ‘‘I shall not see 
the invalid.’ 


‘*No, I thought not. So / shall 


not trouble you, Lord Hartland,’’ 


and Mrs Waterfield rose to depart. 
She felt as if she should defile her- 
self by entering into the lists with 
such competitors; and as Gilbert 
had withdrawn from her side, and 
with his sisters was now bestowing 
his whole attention on the Abbey 
delegate, nothing remained for her, 
if she would support her own dig- 
nity, but to go, and to go forth- 
with. 

‘¢ And a jolly good riddance,” 
cried the major, on his return 
from seeing her to her carriage; 
‘‘she was no sweeter than usual 
to-day, that worthy lady. Now 
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Hartland, as I am not to go to the | 
Abbey, you have got to stop on 
here. Wecan’t leave Mr Liscard 
again at the mercy of these girls 
as he was last night. You should, 
hear what an account they have 
to give of him. By Jove! it will 
make you stare. They badgered 
the poor old fellow so, that he was 
obliged to be festive in self-de- 
fence. They would not let him 
alone. You and I must really be 
here to protect him to-night. 

‘¢ ]_-well—oh yes, I can stop,” 
said Hartland, after a moment’s 
consideration. ‘I'll just walk back 
and let Lady Julia know——_”’ - 

‘‘Walk back! Walk a couple 
of miles——”’ 

— ‘‘ Only a mile by the short 
cut,” 

‘¢A mile’s a mile when there is 
no reason for it. I can walk as 
far as anybody, but, by George! 
why should you do it when there’s 
no object? Surely there are 
grooms and _ stable-boys enough 
about the place? We'll soon see 
if one of them can’t go,”’ and he 
rang the bell loudly. 

Lord Hartland bit his lip. 

He had never been quite played 
the host to in that room by Gilbert 
before. 

He had seen him at home and 
at his ease there; but in the 
presence of his betrothed some 
sort of appeal to her had usually 
been necessary. Rosamund’s ab- 
sence had taught her cousin this 
new experience. He could not 
like it. He could not but be glad 
she had not seen it. , 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—GOOD FUN AT KING’S COMMON. 


«“ Then Reason grew jealous of Folly’s gay ca 
Had he that re be sure Beauty’s heart he’d a 


it is, 
oth Folly, ‘ old quiz!’ 


(Folly ma). 
* Und 


-natured, ’tis said.) 
nder the sun 


There’s no such fun 
As Reason with my cap and bells on his head.’ ”’ 


The order once given, however, 
Hartland was disposed to take 
rather kindly than otherwise to 
the prospect before him. 

His own company had become 
grievous to him by this time, and 
that of Lady Julia afforded but 
slight variation. He was dull and 
sad. The great interest of his life 
at this juncture lay between the 
two houses of the Abbey and 
King’s Common, and of this in- 


terest he could not speak, and’ 


would fain not think, so that dis- 
traction almost of any nature was 
welcome. 

The Gilberts might not be to his 
taste, but he had been about the 
world enough to take people as he 
found them, and pass a pleasant 
evening in almost any company. 
The rosy, good-humoured damsels 
who appalled Mrs Waterfield, and 
for whom indeed none of the 
women of his set could find a good 
word, appeared by no means so 
bad to him, and their open un- 
suspicious chatter was a positive 
relief to his overcharged spirit. 
With them there need be no 
anxiety, no doubts, no effort. Of 
late in his cousin’s presence there 
had grown to be one continuous 
strain of expectation and appre- 
hension—while out of it, all had 
been the feverish, fretting impa- 
tience of a moth to return to its 
candle. To be by, to watch, to 
burn with indignation, and to be 
daily and hourly more convinced 
of the truth of his conclusions,— 
that had been the consuming in- 
terest of the past few weeks; and 


—Moors. 


debarred from it as he now was 
all at once, with Rosamund un- 
approachable, and nothing more to 
be seen or learned, divined or dis- 
covered—with the whole affair, in 
short, at a dead lock—he expe-. 
rienced a sudden desire to throw 
off his burden, and breathe another 
atmosphere. 

‘«Come, we’ll have a jolly even- 
ing!’’ cried Gilbert, perceiving 
something of this. ‘‘ We'll have 
a good time. What do you say to 
billiards before dinner? The girls 
will come and look on. It is by 
far the best time of day for 
billiards to my mind, especially on 


these dark days when one has to 


come indoors so soon. And here’s 
tea, so we shall just have a nice 
comfortable couple of hours after- 
wards.”’ 

‘You must not forget to speak 
to Miss Penrose, brother,’”’ Emily 
reminded him. ‘‘ This is the best 
time—indeed the only time to 
catch her free, I think Catharine 
said.’ 

‘‘Eh? What? Miss Penrose?” 
said he. ‘Oh, ay. I remember 
about Catharine. Oh yes, I’ll look 
in on our way to the billiard-room.” 

‘*It is so very awkward for my 
sister and me being here all alone, 
you see, Lord Hartland,’’ explained 
Miss Gilbert, turning to him for 
further sympathy. ‘‘ Being here 
without any other lady, is really 
very awkward. So Frederick is 
going to apply to the governess to 
have Catharine begin her holidays 
sooner than the others, in order 
that we may have her. Although 
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Catharine is made such a school- 
girl of, she is really quite old 
enough to go about now, and so 
Etta and I have been telling her.” 

(** You have, have you?” thought 
Hartland. ‘* Rosamund won’t 
thank you for that.’’) 

‘¢Oh, Catharine is quite com- 
panionable,”’ subjoined Etta. ‘¢ If 
we had Catharine, we should not 
mind at all how long Rosamund 
stayed away,’’—here she caught 
a scowl from Emily,—‘‘I mean 
of course, of course for our own 
sakes; of course we are dreadfully 
sorry for her-——”’ 

‘*Etta always makes a muddle 
whenever she begins to talk, Lord 
Hartland ; she only means that we 
should not mind for the awkward 
part of it. Of course we miss dear 
Rosamund dreadfully,’’ apologised 
the elder sister. 

He bowed. 

‘* When do you think she will be 
able to return? To-morrow, or 
next day? Candidly, you know.” 

‘‘Certainly not to-morrow, nor 
the next day.” 

‘¢ By the end of the week? ”’ 

‘¢T hardly think that either.’’ 

‘Eh! what? Not bythe end of 
the week?” put in Gilbert, with 
his cup half-way to his lips. ‘* Lord! 
you don’t mean that Makin says 
that? Why, bless my soul! how 
very—what an awful pity! How 
beastly unfortunate! Well’ — 
after a long drink, and a careful 
wiping of his heavy moustache— 
‘well, we must put up with it I 
suppose, and do our best to get 
along without her. But ” and 
he set down his cup on the tray 
ruefully. . 

‘* There is one thing,’’ said Lord 
Hartland, with considerable hesi- 
tation, ‘‘that Lady Julia wished 
me to speak about. She was sure 
that you would with her as 
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do not want every one to be talk- 
ing and gossiping about Rosa- 
mund——”’ 

——*‘‘ To be sure not. Keep it 
dark, certainly, or we shall have 
the poor girl bothered to death,” 
assented her betrothed, readily. 

‘* And, perhaps—perhaps for 
that reason—my aunt thought ’’— 
stammered Hartland, disliking 
his commission intensely—‘‘ she 
thought it might be as well for 
you not to be seen coming over to 
the Abbey every day. You see,’’ 
he added, as the faces of all be- 
trayed surprise, ‘‘it might get 
wind, and give rise to suspicion 
that the illness was more serious 
than it is.”’ 

‘*But I don’t understand. I 
may go surely, if the girls don’t,”’ 
said Gilbert. ‘‘ Considering how 
we stand to each other, and every- 
body knows about it by this time, 
I—upon my word—I can’t see why 
my going should bear that inter- 
pretation.”’ 

‘¢ You would not go if she had 
a mere cold, or headache! ”’ 

‘« Well, I don’t know,” replied 
Gilbert, laughing, while his bronzed 
face coloured with a lover’s shame- 
facedness, which became him well, 
—‘‘I am afraid I—I should be 
very much inclined to.” 

Lord Hartland rose and walked 
to the window. It was hard on 
him to have this just then-~just 
when he wanted to find in Rosa- 
mund’s betrothed only the jolly, 
rollicking, underbred good fellow, 
and to forget all that it was incon- 
venient to remember of anything 
else. When apart from the lovers, 
and more especially when in Lady 
Julia’s company, he could almost 
persuade himself that a man of 
Gilbert’s temperament, with no re- 
fined feelings "nor acute pereeps 
tions,” could not im the’ nature “of 
things appreciate his: cousin, and 
it need not therefore be’ feared 
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that more than his importance and 
his self-complacency would suffer 
were she to give him up. 

In the depths of his own heart, 
to be sure, confidence would occa- 
sionally falter ; but he liked to hear 
his aunt say as much, and could, 
at times, almost work upon him- 
self to agree with her. Then would 
come some little word, or acknow- 
ledgment such as the above, to 
undo all, and cause a moment or 
two of acute agony. He would 
not show his face during such a 
moment. 

‘¢ Since the facts are adverse, I 
suppose I must give in however,’’ 
quoth Gilbert, presently. ‘‘ There’s 
no fighting against fate; and of 
course I would not be such a self- 
ish brute as to do anything to 
worry Rosamund. I daresay she 
is best let alone—only I thought 
that perhaps she—-she won’t 
fancy 1 am neglecting her, will 
she ?”’ 

** Certainly not. I will take care 
of that,’’ replied her cousin, steady- 
ing his voice as best he could, with 
all Lady Julia’s assurances and 
asseverations ringing in his ears. 
‘*And I really think, Gilbert—I 
really think that she is better left 
undisturbed, and that it is her 
own wish to be so. Invalids, you 
know, have their fancies,’’ still 
painfully evasive of Gilbert’s eye, 
‘‘and Rosamund is undoubtedly 
far from well. The doctor told 
me so himself. He said these 
nervous attacks were not to be 
trifled with.” 

‘*To be sure they are not. I 
have no doubt the doctor knows 
best, and will bring her round all 
right presently,” replied the dis- 
consolate lover, endeavouring to 
recover himself. ‘‘ lam thankful 
tesey.1 don't know-what:neryes 
asec: There-are: no su¢h things.as 
nerves: io our family;are there, 
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‘* No, indeed,’’ laughed they. 

‘¢T wonder what our old mother 
would say to a girl of eighteen 
having nervous attacks,’’ proceeded 
their brother. ‘‘I say, you two, 
we must keep it dark from her 
about this, mind.”’ 

‘I had thought of that al- 
ready, brother,” replied Emily, 
‘and though I wrote home this 
morning, I said nothing about it. 
Mother wouldn’t understand; ex- 
cept that, of course Lady Caroline’s 
death——”’ 

‘« To be sure, yes ; we must make 
the most of Lady Caroline’s death,” 
assented he, cheerfully. ‘‘ Now, 
if every one’s done, we'll go to 
the billiard-room. Come, girls,—I 
say, you two, it’s like old times to 
have you hanging about one again,” 
and he tucked an arm through 
that of each sister, and led the 
way. 

He played well, as he did most 
things. His swift, clean cannons, 
straight hazards, and the manner 
in which he left his balls disposed 
for the succeeding stroke, speedily 
showed him a much greater pro- 
ficient than his opponent, who 
scored his highest breaks of ten 
and twelve with satisfaction, and 
accepted the ‘‘ flukes,’ which would 
have discomposed Gilbert, with an 
alacrity that was positively dis- 
creditable. 

The sisters—albeit openly on 
Frederick’s side, as in duty bound 
—consoled and encouraged, and 
at length found their sympathies 
so strongly enlisted for the one so 
far behind, that Etta was caught 
marking stealthily to Hartland a 
handsome ‘score of her brother’s. 

Merriment and raillery were the 
immediate consequence. 

(** Ay, ay!’ thought Gilbert, 
‘‘ay, ay! is that what you are 
ap tox; miss? Lord, what a joke 
thatz.wouldidbe!;,.. Hartland and 
Etta! Lordxwhat would the pater 
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_ say to that! The old gentleman 
would not know himself. But I 
said how it would be before ever 
I brought the girls here. ‘There’s 
Hartland for the one, and Jack 
Stoneby for the other.”’ 

Before the evening was over, he 
was shouting with laughter over a 
new idea. 

‘¢Old Liscard taken with Emily ! 
O Lord! O Lord! I shall never 
get over it! If it really is so, it 
would be the richest thing I ever 
knew in my life. And I’ll lay any 
money it is so. I never saw him 
anything like it before, nor, I'll 
wager, has any one else. He was 
making up to her the whole of 
dinner, talking away like a perfect 
parrot, and he would not stop ten 
minutes in the dining-room after 
they left—Kant and Cicero could 
not have held him there with cart- 
ropes,—and to see him, over the 
piano, beating time and wagging 
his old head,—and they say he is 
to show them all over his library 
to-morrow morning, and take them 
a drive in the afternoon! Oh, my 
dear Rosamund, what nuts this 
will be for you! I should say she’d 
be as glad asI, if anything really 
does come out of it. Well, he’s 
not such an old boy neither; and 
he had a sorry time of it with that 
vixen of a Lady Caroline; he is 
quite right to chirp up a bit, and 
have a little pleasure in life yet. 
Em’s the very girl to suit him. To 
be sure, there are the children; 
but they are young, and I should 
say the girls would soon go off. 
Catharine is not a patch upon 
Rosamund, but she’s well enough. 
Dolly will be good-looking. Any- 
way, that’s their concern, and I 
know one thing, I should be un- 
commonly well pleased. I should 
die of laughing. It would be the 
rummest idea. Now, I wonder,’’ 
more seriously, ‘I do wonder 
whether any notion of the kind 
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has struck Hartland. Hartland is 
such a moony chap that I should 
not be one bit surprised if he had 
seen nothing; if it had all passed 
off like water off a duck’s back.’’ 

Hartland had, however, seen 
enough, and more than enough. 
On his part he had never felt less 
inclined to laugh in his life. 

Mere was a fresh complication, 
with a vengeance. 

It was not quite the agreeable 
jest to him that it was to the lady’s 
brother, that his scholarly and re- 
fined relative, hitherto the personi- 
fication of pedantry and respecta- 
bility, as to whom there had for- 
merly been but one feeling, that 
of consideration and good will,—it 
could not be to him quite what it 
was to Gilbert, to see the elderly 
widower blossom out into a new 
character. 

Now, it was perfectly true that 
not only had Mr Liscard conversed 
incessantly with Emily Gilbert 
during dinner, but that the most 
laborious and long-winded instruc- 
tions, the prosings which even 
Gilbert when on his promotion 
had _ surreptitiously yawned be- 
neath, had been, to all appearance, 
harkened to with the profoundest 
sympathy and interest by Gilbert’s 
sister. The host had been intelli- 
gently questioned at due intervals. 
He had been drawn out, and led 
on, as it had scarcely ever been his 
fortune to be encouraged hitherto. 
Beneath such treatment he had 
expanded and thriven, as no one 
could have helped doing. 

In the evening, he had joined 
the ladies far sooner than he had 
ever before been known to quit the 
comforts of the well-warmed room 
and glowing wine-cups. He had 
made some excuse for doing so 
certainly, but the excuse had been 
a slight one, and it had been ob- 
vious to all present that the at- 
traction of good company had been 
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the soul and flattering cause of the 
change. He had invited Catharine 
to join the proposed drive next 
day. Catharine had been quite in 
luck, and had seen that it was her 
interest to be compliant and agree- 
able; and, in consequence, there 
had been no more seriousness 
nor disapprobation from her,— 
Catharine, as we know, being one 
ever to fall in with the times, 
whereas Rosamund would fight to 
the death for a principle or a 
prejudice. 

But the sight to see had been 
Rosamund’s papa over the music. 
On Gilbert’s proposing music, he 
had seconded the move, not with his 
usual gentle passive acquiescence, 
but in a manner unseen before— 
he had himself stepped across the 
room with candles, and fumbled 
with the slides of the piano. 

In former times when Lady Car- 
oline, who had supposed herself a 
musician, had requested to be fa- 
voured by some guest, the inevi- 
table response, and that which had 
been known to suit the petitioner, 
had been some dreary fugue, or 
grim, uncompromising sonata. Now 
the old piano scarcely knew it- 
self. Until the two Miss Gilberts 
came, it had not been opened since 
the death in the house; but on 
that first evening after their ar- 
rival, in Rosamund’s softened 
mood, she had been glad to con- 
sent to anything, and Catharine 
had known what to expect on the 
following night. ‘True, the instru- 
ment was somewhat ott of tune, 
for the tuner had been ordered 
away on the occasion of his last 
visit; but this did not greatly 
afflict the general ear of the com- 
pany assembled. Gilbert’s voice 
was equal to drowning any accom- 
paniment, and Emily was almost 
equally independent. 

They -had sung together and 
apart, drawing each other on, and 
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inciting to furthur effort; and at 
the end of every performance, Mr 
Liscard had applauded and admired, 
It had even been drawn from him 
that once upon a time, before he 
had become a married man, and 
when he had had nothing else to 
think of, he had himself dabbed 
with the flute; and further in- 
quiries had elicited the fact that 
the said flute was still in existence. 
Yes, it was certainly somewhere— 
he could not positively say where 
—and it was many a year since it © 
had seen the light. But still— 
and when Hartland had heard him 
hesitatingly promise to look about 
among his old drawers on the fol- 
lowing day, and see if it could be 
found, and if anything could be 
done with it—he had felt that al- 
though he had himself heard Lady 
Julia remark on the pity it was 
that the musical proclivities of 
her brother-in-law had never been 
looked kindly upon heretofore, she 
would hardly have cared to have 
heard. them acknowledged on the 
present occasion. 

He was certainly taking more 
notice of these Gilbert girls than 
was at all necessary, and more, 
his doing so was making it mo- 
mentarily more improbable that 
they would fall in with the 
wishes and hopes which were en- 
tertained at the Abbey for their 
speedy vanishing from the scene. 
Was it likely they would want to 
go, when all was being made so 
pleasant for them to stay? Mr 
Liscard himself, from whom no 
hospitality had ever -before been 
expected, and who was generally 
supposed not to know who was 
in the house, and who out of. it— 
here he had been foremost in the 
task of entertaining! With his 
evident approval, Catharine had 
been emancipated for the purpose 
of rendering the young ladies easy 
in their minds, and there had been 
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rumours of excursions here and 
there, and driving parties and 
what not which had made the 
whole -air festive. There had not 
been a syllable throughout to in- 
timate any idea of cutting short 
the visit. 

‘*No, ma’am, I can’t say there 
was,’ he was forced to allow, in 
answer to the next morning’s 
cross-questioning, for Lady Julia 
had retired, as he had meant her 
to do, ere he had returned home 
the night before. ‘‘I expect the 
Miss Gilberts will make out their 
time.- You can hardly expect 
them to change their plans all in 
a moment, and they seem very 
happy, and quite at home where 
they are.”’ 

‘¢ They are sure to be ‘ at home’ 
wherever they are,’’ replied his 
aunt. ‘*I daresay, indeed I quite 
believe, they may be very respect- 
able well-inclined young women in 
their own sphere of life; but here 


they are placed in a completely 


false position. If they could only 
be brought to see this—if there 
were any one to put it before 
them——_”’ 

‘You should ask your brother- 
in-law to do so,’’ said Hartland, 
drily. 

‘‘Theodore! Dear me, Hart- 
land, what are you thinking of? 
Poor Theodore never was of the 
slightest use to any one even in 
Caroline’s days, and now—by the 
way, does he appear in the even- 
ings? Was he there after dinner 
last night?” 

‘¢ Very much there.”’ 

‘¢And how did it pass? What 
did you do? How did they be- 
have?” 

‘* Oh, it passed very well; every- 
body was very lively; and Catha- 
rine sat at the head of the table.” 

‘*Catharine! That child!” 

**You would not have had a 
Miss Gilbert do so?”’ 
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‘No, no; you are right. Cath- 
arine was better than no one; and 
she was at least a daughter of the 
house, though a mere schoolgirl. 
But it was a fine chance for: Cath- 
arine, with my poor Rosamund 
lying here ea 

‘Tell Rosamund ; 
make her laugh.” 

‘«She laughs at nothing now,” 
said Lady Julia, very gravely. 
‘¢Oh, Hartland, I am really dis- 
appointed; I had so hoped you 
would bring me some good news 
for her. I know what she needs 
more than anything, is to hear 
that these visitors have departed. 
It had seemed to me—and I told 
her so, poor darling —that they 
must go, that there was no other 

ecourse open; and though when 
I assured Rosamund of this, she 
made no.reply, I know it com- 
forted her. And now—oh dear!” 
and she sighed sorrowfully, ‘I 
had even hoped they might have 
fixed to start to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow they are all going 
for a drive to Wingleford Ruins.” 

‘¢ All? Who do you mean by 
‘all,’ my dear?’”’ 

‘¢Mr Liscard, and Catharine, 
and the two Miss Gilberts.’’ 

‘¢ Theodore!”’’ exclaimed Lady 
Julia, in fresh surprise. : 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,’”’ and he looked 
at her curiously. 

But she had not seen Theodore 
over the piane and the Irish songs, 
nor heard the pretty speeches which 
evoked the still prettier responses. 

She was in consequence only 
impressed by the superfluity of 
the compassion which had induced 
the scholar to leave his books, and 
trot. the insignificant Gilberts 
about the country; he had always, 
she knew, favoured the match, 
and doubtless having done so from 
the first, he now felt bound to 
back his approval, and being 
thrown entirely on his own re- 
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sources had outdone all that was 
necessary. Catharine too, eager 
for the frolic, had probably egged 
him on. Between them they 
were doing her darling all the 
mischief they could, and she could 
have cried to think how powerless 
she was to prevent it. 

‘*You say Mrs Waterfield and 
Eleanour were there when you 
went,’’ she began again, presently. 
‘‘What do you suppose Mrs 
Waterfield thought of Rosamund’s 
future sisters ?’’ 

‘*She hardly stayed a minute 
after I arrived.’’ 

‘¢Had she called on ¢hem, or 
had she merely gone to inquire 
after Rosamund ?’’ 

‘‘That I cannot tell. But she 
certainly did inquire very affec-, 
tionately after Rosamund.” 

‘And she expected .to find her 
at King’s Common ?’”’ 

‘¢Can’t tell that either, Aunt 
Julia. She did not say so.”’ 

“Did you say plainly that 
Rosamund would remain here for 
the present ?”’ 

«I did.” 

‘¢And what did they all say to 
that ?”’ 

‘*I think Major Gilbert was 
very much disappointed.”’ 

‘*I did not mean him—lI meant 
the rest of them.” 

‘I cannot remember that they 
said anything in particular.” 

‘*You might at least tell me 
something, Hartland.” . 

It really seemed cruel that after 
being a whole evening away from 
her, and in the midst of the ob- 
jectionable and all-absorbing circle, 
he should produce nothing where- 
with to compensate for his absence, 
and finding it so himself, he could 
only suggest that if he were tu 
repeat the amusement he would 
try to do better. 

‘«Go there again! This even- 
ing?’’ cried she, the same fancy 


which had occurred to Gilbert 
glaring in all its horrors full at 
her. ‘*Oh, my dear Hartland, 
surely you are not being drawn on 
to—to care for the company of 
those people? Surely you went 
last night for Rosamund’s sake— 
to keep up appearances—to act 
civilly,— not—not because you 
enjoyed yourself?’’ There was 
something almost ludicrous in the 
tremor of her tone. 

‘‘My dear aunt——”’ then he 
stopped short, as he understood 
what she meant. He was not in 
a mood to play with her; he could 
not even be amused by her tor- 
tures. 

‘‘Set your mind at rest,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Those poor girls have no 
more thought of me than I of 
them. And, on my part, I can 
assure you that I should never 
fall in love with either, if there 
were not another woman in the 
world.”’ 

In a moment all Lady Julia’s 
benevolence returned. ‘¢ Poor 
things! I am certainly very un- 


just to them; I am sure I am 


quite ashamed. It is not their 
fault that they do not belong to 
our grade in society, that they are 
inferior in their manners and ap- 
pearance ; and they are really very 
good-looking, and Emily is almost 
ladylike. I am so put out about 
Rosamund that you must see, 
Hartland, I hardly know what I 
am talking about. Pray, my dear 
Hartland, do whatever you think 
right about going. Go to-night, 
if you think it best. If it is at all 
necessary———’’ 
‘«Qh, not necessary.”’ 

——‘‘ But do—pray do; for my 
sake do, and it will show there is no 
ill-feeling. I can positively assure 
you, now that I think of it, that I 
should prefer your spending: your 
evening elsewhere, because then 
I shall feel free to spend mine in 
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Rosamund’s room. Now that you 
have quite set my fears at rest 
——”’ and it ended in his agreeing 
to go, if only to pacify her. 

But he told himself afterwards 
that it was as well he had done so. 
Upon this second evening’<things 
were even more amazing than be- 
fore, and he had nothing to do but 
to stare and stand by. 

It appeared that the expedition 
had been a great success; that a 
couple of hours had been spent i; 
exploring and meandering; that 
Mr Liscard had been the most 
wonderful authority and guiden 
that the drive had been undertaken 
in the morning, because the sky 
had looked threatening ; and that 
after the return of the party, the 
rest of the afternoon had been 
spent in the seclusion of the li- 
brary ;—tea also—wonder of won- 
ders !—having been served in that 
venerable spot. Catharine, who 
now seemed to be part and parcel 
of the whole affair, gleefully in- 
formed her cousin of the fun, or at 
least of so much of it as had taken 
place up to date, and he himself 
was a witness of the remainder. 
Again he beheld his host all 
cheerfulness and animation, and 


marked that his own _ especial 
chair, to which he had in old days 
been wont to retreat as a matter 
of course, again remained empty 
throughout the evening. On this 
occasion, furthermore, there were 
continual allusion to little epochs 
of the day, references to this and 
that occurrence, sallies, whose 
points were for the initiated only. 
Gilbert was not present, nor was 
any one but himself,—but he 
found that the Stonebys had been 
invited for the next evening; and 
he heard—yes, he was certain he 
heard—Miss Gilbert besought to 
remember that she was not to 
yield up her place to Clementina 
Stoneby,—that whoever was pres- 
ent, her chair was at her host’s right 
hand. 

‘¢ By Jove ! ma’am, I have some 
news for you at last’’—he went 
home in the end, boiling over 
with indignation and imprudence 
—¥‘‘ news that will satisfy any ex- 
tent of craving, I should say. 
Look here, Aunt Julia, what do 
you say to this? If Rosamund 
does not look sharp and get well 
soon, she will find herself, on her 
return, provided with an embryo 
—stepmother.”’ 
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On the 3d March 1824, the 
Secretary to the Ordnance, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, wrote acquaint- 
ing Major Colby that, ‘at the re- 
quest of the Irish Government, 
the Duke of Wellington had con- 
sented to undertake the survey of 


‘Ireland. The letter proceeded to 


intimate his Grace the Master- 
General’s commands, ‘‘that you 
will immediately make arrange- 
ments for commencing the work, 
which is to be carried on so as to 
be completed with all possible ex- 
pedition.’’ And it added the noti- 
fication that Colonel Ford had 
been directed ‘to select at [the 
Royal Military Academy ‘‘ twenty 
cadets, from those who have passed 
their examination for commissions, 
to assist in the service.’’ 

Shortly after this announcement 
reached Colby, the Parliamentary 
Committee, presided over by Mr 
Spring Rice (afterwards Lord 
Mounteagle), delivered its report 
on the Irish Survey question ; and 
its recommendation to map the sis- 
ter island on such a scale that a 
length of six inches measured on 
the paper would represent a lineal 
mile, was, as we have seen, adopted. 
Nor was Colby slow to grasp the 
magnitude of the new task: intrust- 
edtohim. Asurvey such as the 
English one was at that time, lim - 
ited to the “representation “of .no 
more detail than could be squeezed 
into a published chart where a 
square inch of the paper went to 
a square mile of country, was a 
very different affair. The grand 
triangulation would, of course, be 
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on the same lines; but the filling 
in of the greatly more numerous 
topographical features, as well as 
the satisfying of the multiplex 
objects and aims of the Survey of 
Ireland, was altogether an untried 
problem to solve. A mass of ar- 
rangements had to be adumbrated, 
and then shaped into a working 
organisation. Many more men 
and more officers were wanted, 
and these had to be allocated to 
new districts and divisions par- 
celled out over the country. 

At this juncture it was only 
natural that the chief of the Irish 
Survey should turn to the corps 
of Sappers for the necessary mili- 
tary nucleus of his largely aug- 
mented force. Notonly was there 
to guide him the example of his 
forerunner Roy, who, we have 
seen, well knew the value of sol- 
diers as disciplined workmen ;—at 
the outset of a new great survey 
like this of Ireland, its conductors 
must necessarily consult the exist- 
ent ancient mappings and records 
of land-measurements of the island ; 
—there were the old: surveys of 
1630 of the King’s and Queen’s 
counties ; there was the Tipperary 
or ‘*Strafford’’ survey of a few 
years later, so named from the 
ill-fated Earl, who was then Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland ; and there was, 
besides, Petty’s excellent achieve- 
ment for his day—the Irish valua- 
tion survey of the forfeited lands, 
done during the Cromwellian 
period (1655-56), and commonly 
called the ‘‘ Down”’ survey. Now 
this last was pregnant with illus- 





1 Not from any connection with the 


county of that name, but as indicating 


among Irish country surveyors of the old school any survey laid down on a map, 
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tration of what capital surveying 
material soldiers would make with 
proper training and judicious treat- 
ment. Indeed, the story of Sir 
William Petty’s enterprise and his 
soldier-surveyors is so racy a one 
in the literature of State-mapping, 
that it is worth our while making 
a momentary digression to take 
note of it. 

Petty tells us of a formidable 
rival, one Benjamin Worsely, who, 
through being a shrewd and push- 
ing adventurer, and by a timely 
change of his religious opinions 
‘¢for others more merchantable in 
Ireland, . . . at length got credit 
to be employed in managing the 
Geometrical Survey of Ireland.” 
But in process of time, finding 
Worsely’s ‘*‘ way of survey, which 
the State was upon, to be a mis- 
take,’”’ Petty managed, by working 
upon ‘‘severallsober and judiciouse 
persons in the business,’’ to get a 
Committee appointed ‘‘ by the Com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth 
of England for the affaires of Ire- 
land,’’ to consider ‘* how the busi- 
ness of surveys may be carryed on 
with most expedition and _ least 
charge to the Commonwealth.” 
The order for this Committee was 
dated at Dublin the 8th of Septem- 
ber 1654. The two men fought 
tooth and nail for their rival sys- 
tems of surveying; and after sev- 
eral fresh Committees had been 
appointed, in which the ‘* Surveyor- 
General ’’ (Worsely) got decidedly 
the worst of it, Petty was at length 
recommended to get a State con- 
tract ‘‘for the survey of all the 
forfeited lands within the three 
provinces of Leinster, Munster, 
and Ulster, allotted for the satis- 
faction of the souldiery.’’ Here- 
upon Worsely attacks Petty’s sur- 
veying prices, and in his reply the 


latter urges, among other advan- 
tages of his proposed system, ‘‘ that 
uppon the field worke, it being a 
matter of great drudgery (to wade 
through boggs and water, climb 
rocks, fate and lodge hard, &c.), he 
would instruct /foot-souldiers, to 
whom such hardships were famil- 
iar.’’ Next, the contract having 
been passed; some of Worsely’s 
surveyors, primed by him, forth- 
with remonstrate to the Lord- 
Deputy and Council that Petty 
would not employ them, but was 
teaching instead ‘‘ private soldiers, 
whose labour he may hire at an 
easie rate;’’ and they endeavour 
to prove that their own work 
would be cheaper and better per- 
formed than that of ‘‘ such who are 
raw and un-exsferienced.”’ Petty 
however, successfully vindicated 
his employment of the obnoxious 
*¢ foot-souldiers,’’ and-also met an- 
other objection raised by his rivals, 
about employing ‘‘ Irish Papists,” 
‘¢ by acquainting the Councill that 
there was noe more danger to have 
the measurer a Papist than the 
meares-man, which for the most 
part must be such.’’ Finally, after 
the controversy had waxed so hot 
as to bring things toa standstill, 
Petty dexterously squares matters 
by framing a new set of articles, 
admitting Worsely and his recalci- 
trant surveyors into participation 
in the surveys. One of these ar- 
ticles was—‘‘ (sthly), That seaven 
souldiers and a cuorporall be allowed 
to waite uppon each instrument,”’ 
which one objector nearly upset 
by urging, ‘‘ that the steele and 
iron in those eight souldiers’ swords 
would distract the needles’ play ’’ (in 
the circumferentors or compasses) ! 

Through all this, Sir William 
Petty’s estimation of the value of 
military labour is clear: nor, in 





as distinguished from a mere list of areas.—History of. the Down Survey. Edited 
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view of similar controversies as to 
the relative, merits of soldiers and 
civilians, which have cropped up 
in more modern times, is the story 
without instruction. 

After the Down Survey, nothing 
of any consequence towards the 
chartography of Ireland, beyond a 
few isolated county maps, on diverse 
scales, and without cohesion, seems 
to have been executed prior to 1824, 
when the question of securing a 
grand National Survey, which 
should be an unimpeachable basis 
for assessment of land-taxes, be- 
came a leading one, and the work- 
ing of it out was committed to 
Major Colby. This, then, was the 
state of matters in the year 1824. 

It is now time to present to the 
reader a distinct notability among 
the State-mappers of the United 
Kingdom, a man of conspicuous 
ability, great inventive genius, 
and persevering industry—an apt 
and worthy pupil of the school of 
Colby, Thomas Drummond. Born 
three years before the close of the 
last century in the city which 
clusters round its ‘* Maiden Castle,”’ 
tutored in or near its precincts, 
and a scholar of its historic uni- 
versity at the age of thirteen, 
the young Scot made early ac- 
quaintance with some of the 
foremost men of science in the 
northern capital—Brewster, Play- 
fair, Wallace, Jardine,' John Leslie, 
and others. With the last-named, 
who, following Playfair, filled suc- 
cessively the chairs of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Drummond 
afterwards formed a close ‘and 
lasting intimacy, and the lessons 
learnt in such company were not 
lost to the British Survey. Ap- 
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pointed cadet at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy in 1813, at which 
time, as we have seen, Mudge was 
its governor, he passed thence in- 
to the Engineers two years later, 
and by a coincidence his first 
station after Chatham was his 
native city. This gave him 
opportunity, writes his survey 
comrade Larcom in his admirable - 
Memoir, of ‘‘ pursuing the higher 
studies in which he delighted at 
the College classes, and among the 
scientific society’’ there. The 
prospects of the military service, 
however, especially in the non- 
purchase corps, were in these 
wearyful days of sluggish promo- 
tion and merciless retrenchment 
so disheartening, that Drummond 
contemplated leaving the army for 
the bar. But luckily for him, in 
the autumn of 1819, he became 
acquainted with Colby, on the 
occasion of the latter’s passing 
through Edinburgh after the out- 
door ‘‘ trig’ season of that year, 
already described. Next year 
Colby offered him the Survey, 
which was accepted. This gave 
him for a time a winter residence 
in London, and (like the tough 
persevering Scot he was) he turned 
these winters to account by again 
applying himself with great as- 
siduity to the higher branches of 
mathematics. For several years 
he used ‘‘to rise at four or five 
o’clock in the morning, and light- 
ing his own lamp and fire, and 
taking a cup of coffee,’’ study on 
till eight or nine, when his regular 
duties of the day came on. Dur- 
ing these years he devoted himself 
to chemistry, attending the Royal 
Institution lectures of Professors 
Brand and Faraday; and this 





1 Jardine bracketed him with another 


distinguished pupil, the future author of 


the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,” pronouncing the two youngsters to be “the cleverest 
boys I ever had under my charge.”—Memoir of Thomas Drummond. J. F. 


M‘Lennan. Edin. 1867. 
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led to his experimenting on im- 
provements. in signal-lighting, and 
ultimately to his substitution of 
the incandescent lime-ball for the 
Argand wick lamp in the focus of 
a parabolic reflector. The advent 
of the Irish Survey emphasised the 
need for a more powerful illum- 
inant in survey signalling, to 
counteract the misty climatic 
conditions of the sister island. 

In the autumn of 1824, Drum- 
m6nd was Colby’s companion in a 
preliminary ‘‘ prospecting’’ tour 
through the ‘¢ green isle,’’ when they 
traversed it from north to south, 
station-hunting after the manner 
we have already noted in Scotland, 
and also in search of a suitable 
site for a new base-line. The fol- 
lowing year saw the Irish triangu- 
lation commenced on Divis Hill, 
close to Belfast. At this time, 
besides some artillery officers, there 
were employed on the Survey along 
with Drummond, Orde, Hender- 
son, Murphy, Portlock, Vetch, 
Dawson, all commissioned officers 
of Engineers. To get connecting 
points on the opposite side of the 
Irish Channel, Murphy was sent 
over to Cumberland and West- 
morland, and Portlock to the Isle 
of Man, in each case to identify 
the old great stations, and re- 
establish signal-posts or piles 
thereon, of sufficient height to be 
properly visible. Portlock, re- 
counting his mountain experiences 
on Snaefell and North Barule in 
Manxland, tells us how he was 
lodged for several days at a coun- 
try inn, faring sumptuously off 
roast- pig, custard - puddings, and 
gooseberry-pies ad 46. ; and how, 
including his landlady’s journeys 
up the hillside to bring up the vi- 
ands, the whole score came to only 


nine shillings / Reasonably cheap 
as was the same locality in my 
own Survey recollections of it a 
score of years ago, this whilom 
primitive island of tailless cats 
and poultry must long ere this 
have risen superior to such simple 
dealings. 

The winter of 1824-25 at the 
Map Office in the Tower of London 
was quite a memorable season for 
the Survey officers, with their great 
‘¢Trish question” to tax their 
brains and ingenuity, spurred on 
by the example of their chief, and 
by his ardent zeal and desire that 
the very best scientific methods 
should be brought to bear on the 
new work. There was the ques- 
tion of devising a better descrip- 
tion of day and night signals; 
and, in view of the new Irish 
base-lines that would be necessary, 
there was also to be thought out 
what mechanism should be adopted 
which should combine or surpass 
the latest improvements extant. 
‘¢ Major Colby,’”’ writes Portlock, 
‘< lived as it were in an atmosphere 
ofscience.”” He belonged to nearly 
every scientific institution of the 
metropolis, attending their public 
meetings, dined three or four days 
a-week at their clubs, and was 
thus constantly ‘‘hearing of and 
discussing the merits of the in- 
ventions of foreign countries.” In 
all these matters Drummond at 
this time took a leading part with 
his brilliant inventive faculty, and 
his quarters in Furnival’s Inn 
became a laboratory and _ work- 
shop.’’ He tried all sorts of con- 
trivances to arrive at an improved 
base-measuring apparatus, and he 
has himself told us something 
about what he was doing in this 
way.! His first work was on 





1 See paper in Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., by Lieutenant Thomas Drummond, 
R.E., “On the Means of Facilitating the Observation of Distant Stations 


in Geodetical Operations,” 1826. 
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‘* heliostats’”” or day-signals, re- 
flecting the sun from a plane 
mirror. Professor Gauss had 
tried the principle successfully at 
Inselberg and Hohenhagen ; and, 
as we have seen, Colby and Kater 
had, with the aid of solar reflec- 
tion, counteracted the effects of 
the dense smoke of London. 
Drummond's first performance in 
this line was ingenious, but rather 
too elaborate and not sufficiently 
portable; but this was soon dis- 
carded for the very simple and 
effective form of heliostat (directed 
towards the distant station through 
a brass ring) which has been in 
use on the Ordnance Survey ever 
since. It has been worked with 
great success at distances exceed- 
ing too miles—as, for example, 
from Precelly in South Wales to 
Kippure.in Wicklow, and from 
the Keeper mountain in Tipperary 
to Culcagh in Fermanagh. The 
instrument with the directing ring 
packed into a leather case slung 
over the shoulder, and the mirror 
could be screwed on to the top 
of a stick and be stuck in the 
ground. 

But the invention with which 
Drummond’s name is most bound 
up was his oxycalcium or lime- 
ball light. For survey-signalling 
purposes, what he designed was a 
most neat and handy appliance. 
It was a small framework to set 
up on a stand; and in order to 
obtain the requisite temperature 
for the light, ‘‘I had recourse,” 
he writes, ‘‘to the known effect 
of. a stream of oxygen directed 
through the flame of alcohol as a 
source of heat free from danger, 
easily procured and regulated, and 
of great intensity.’’ The apparatus 
consisted of (1) a set of tubes and 
jets to conduct the spirit and gas 
respectively; (2) a small cistern 
of alcohol behind the reflector; 
and (3) a small container for the 
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oxygen gus, which might be either 
a common gas-holder, or a silk 
bag with a layer of caoutchouc. 
The spirit being conducted through 
the tubes, was played on by the gas- 
jets at its emission, and was direct- 
ed upon a small ball of lime about 
the size of a schoolboy’s marble. 
Behind this machine was placed the 
parabolic reflector, a thing shaped 
like the metal sounder of the little 
hand-gongs one uses on a dinner- 
table, only much larger. The lime- 
ball was fixed in the focus of the 
reflector, being adjusted there by 
foot-screws in the base of the 
standard. Drummond found by 
very careful experiments that his 
lime-light was eighty-three times 
as intense as the brightest flame 
of an Argand burner fed with the 
finest oil. 

I have said that Divis Hill, near 
Belfast, was the first of the great 
trigonometrical stations establish- 
ed in Ireland, and that it was the 
scene of our operations in 1825. 
In point of fact it became a Survey 
camp of instruction for the junior 
officers under Colby’s immediate 
superintendence, as had been the 
case previously in Scotland. The 
officers took the all-important 
duty of watch on the weather by 
day roster, the officer for the day 
turning out at daybreak and re- 
porting to Colby if the hill was 
clear of fog, his chief personally 
taking all the most important 
observations, and the others as- 
sisting. Drummond was early in 
the season at this station preparing 
for the reception and setting up 
of the great theodolite, and got 
together an elaborate collection of 
delicate scientific instruments (as 
the photometer, zethroscope, &c.) 
This collection, with which, we 
are told, the meteorological ob- 
servatory at Divis camp was fur- 
nished, presented a singular spec- 
tacle on the mountain-top. The 
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instruments were carefully ob- 
served and recorded, till a calam- 
jtous storm, of the sort our State- 
mappers were not seldom treated 
to, destroyed the observatory and 
its entire contents together. 

Slieve Snaght is a wild and ex- 
posed hill-summit, over 2000 feet 
high, situated in the Innishowen 
district of Donegal. At this sta- 
tion, on the 23d August 1825, a 
conspicuous signal - object was set 
up, intended to be visible from 
Davis camp, 661% miles distant. 
But on till the 26th October a 
haze impenetrable to the observers 
at Divis prevailed, and then Colby, 
wellnigh in despair of ever getting 
sight of the Donegal peak, ordered 
off Drummond and a party of men 
to Slieve Snaght, which they 
reached on the morrow. For the 
first ten or twelve days it was 
very tempestuous weather, and 
Drummond tells us he and his 
surveyors were nearly blown away. 
Ultimately the weather moderated, 
and on the gth and 1oth November 
both heliostat and lime-light night- 
signal were brilliantly visible. It 
was a veritable triumph for its 
designer, this practical and highly 
successful inauguration of the 
‘‘ Drummond Light.” 


“Its first appearance,” writes Lar- 
com, in his singularly graphic descrip- 
tion of the scene at Divis camp on 
this 9th night of November, “ will 
long be remembered by those who 
witnessed it. The night was dark 
and cloudless, the mountain and the 
camp were covered with snow, and a 
cold wind made the duty of observing 
no enviable task. The light was to 
be exhibited at a given hour; and to 

uide the observer, one of the lamps 
ormerly used—an Argand in a light- 
house reflector—was placed on the 
tower of Randalstown Church, which 
happened to be nearly in the line at 
fifteen miles. The time approached 
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and passed, and the observer had 
quitted the telescope, when the sentry 
cried, ‘ The light !’ and the light indeed 
burst into view, a steady blaze of 
surpassin orgrome which complete- 
ly effaced the much nearer guiding 
beacon. It is needless to add that 
the observations were satisfactorily 
completed, the labours of a protracted 
season closed triumphantly for Drum- 
mond, and the Survey remained pos- 
sessed of a new and useful power.” 


Drummond, it may be remarked, 
laid no claim to the actual dis- 
covery of the lime-light. His 
merit was in rendering practically 
useful what had been before only 
a recondite experiment. 

The triumphant success of the 
Drummond light was ‘‘ purchased 
at the cost of a severe illness ”’ to 
its inventor. 


“ A mountain camp, at an altitude 
of 2000 feet, in the winter of these 
climates, is under any circumstances 
a severe trial, but Drummond and his 
litttle party were peculiarly exposed. 
Fewin number, belng merely detached 
from the general camp at Divis, they 
were ill able to buffet with the storms 
of these wild regions; and the tents 
were so frequently blown down, that 
after the first few days they aban- 
doned them, and constructed huts of 
rough stones, filling the interstices 
with turf. Such, without the addi- 
tional luxury of a marquee lining, 
was the study and the pe tac on 
which depended the success of the 
new instruments; here were to be 
performed the delicate manipulations 
their adjustment required ; here was 
to be manufactured the oxygen des- 
tined for the portable gasometer; and 
cowering over the fire or wrapped in 
a pilot-coat, was Drummond day and 
night at work.”! 


The result of all this hard toil 
and exposure was that the worker 
had to be invalided for a time, 
and to return to Edinburgh to be 
nursed by his family. 





1 Larcom’s Memoir of Captain Thomas Drummond. R.E. Corps Papers, 1840. 
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Drummond afterwards turned 
his attention to the adaptation of 
his light for lighthouses, seeing 
that its intensity was so immeas- 
urably superior to that of the 
Argand burners; and the Trinity 
Board allowed some trials of it to 
be made, placing at his disposal 


. for experiments a small lighthouse 


at Purfleet. The experiments 
were witnessed by many distin- 
guished persons, among others by 
Prince William, Duke of Clarence, 
then Lord High Admiral... But 
the expense and difficulties in 
manufacturing the oxygen gas ap- 
pear to have militated against its 
general use for illuminating our 
coasts.! 

In 1827-28, as we have seen, 
Colby carried out his splendid and 
probably unrivalled labour of the 
kind, the base-admeasurement on 
the shores of Lough Foyle, with 
his bimetallic compensation-bars. 
And it would seem that the final 
perfection to which that apparatus 
was brought was in no small degree 
due to the material assistance ren- 
dered him by the various experi- 
mental tests so laboriously and 
devotedly conducted in the base- 
ment premises of the Tower Map 
Office, under the eye of their chief, 
by Drummond and his brother 
officer and collaborator, Murphy. 

We have in all this, then, a 
vivid picture of Thomas Drum- 
mond in his Survey days. But 
the scientific part of his career 
was soon to be exchanged for em- 
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ployment of a less congenial kind, 
which ended in removing him from 
his corps, and making him a dis- 
tinguished civil servant of the 
State. The Reform Bill was in- 
troduced in 1831. Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham had met Drum- 
mond in the course of his lighting 
experiments, and taken note of 
him. A Boundary Commission 
for the purposes of the Bill was 
on the /apis; and after sending 
for him and discussing the subject 
of the statistical information and 
other work required by Govern- 
ment in connection with the Bill, 
Brougham proposed to Govern- 
ment that Drummond, though 
still only a lieutenant of Engineers, 
should be placed at the head of 
this Commission. It was indeed 
tremendous work for him at this 
time. The parliamentary contests 
were long and severe, and it re- 
quired all Drummond’s energy and 
application to prepare the requi- 
site data and vindicate his calcu- 
lations: toilsome days, sleepless 
nights: the Home Office in the 
morning, in the evening the House 
of Commons. Illness and exhaust- 
ion again followed this severe 
labour. 

After the Reform Bill became 
law, Drummond returned for a 
time to the duties of the Survey. 
The Bill made him known to Lord 
Althorp (afterwards Earl Spencer), 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and leader of the House of Com- 
mons. Drummond became his 





1In a very charming chatty letter to his mother (all his letters to her were of 


this sort 


dated 24th January 1831, Drummond describes a visit to the King 


(William IV.) at the Pavilion, Brighton, a fortnight before, for the purpose of 
ag to his Majesty, as Master of the Trinity House, a copy of his Royal 

iety paper on the Trinity House lighting experiments. During the audience, 
while Drummond was explaining the experiments, ‘‘I mentioned the remarkable 
fact of a shadow being cast” (by the light) “‘at the distance of ten miles, 
Whereupon his Majesty was pleased to exclaim, ‘God bless my soul! that’s very 
wonderful.’”” Drummond was commanded by the King to join the Royal dinner- 


party the same evening, of which he gives a piquant description—Memoir of 
Drummond: M‘Lennan, 
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private secretary ; and Lord Spencer 
is stated to have said that ‘‘ one 
of the most pleasing recollections 
of. his political life was that it 
had made him acquainted ’’ with 
this accomplished Engineer officer. 
The sudden break-up of the Gov- 
ernment in 1834 again threw 
Drummond aside for a time; but 
during the next year he went over 
to Ireland with the Earl of Mul- 
grave as Under-Secretary to the 
Irish Government. In 1836, the 
Bill for Municipal Reform in Ire- 
land took up a good deal of Drum- 
mond’s attention ; and in October 
of the same year the Irish Rail- 
way Commission was constituted, 
and he was placed at its head. 
The railway report was presented 
in 1838; and, not physically fit 
for the heavy work, ‘‘he never 
recovered that fatal addition to 
his labours. . . . Of those labours 


some view may be fotmed from a 
perusal of his examination before 


the Committee on Crime in Ire- 
land in 1839.”’ After this Drum- 
mond’s health gave way; illness 
succeeded illness; and at length, 
on the 15th April 1840, at the 
early age of forty-two, ‘‘in the 
plenitude of mental power and 
the maturity of knowledge, beloved 
in private, and esteemed in public 
life, he sank, undimmed by failure, 
unclouded by reverse.’’ ! 

That Drummond’s influence in 
the Mulgrave Administration was 
very great, appears from diverse 
independent sources to be indis- 
putable. It mattered little, one 
writer tells us, who was Lord 
Lieutenant, provided ‘* he had 
Drummond as Under-Secretary, 
and Lord John Russell to give 
him his political cue.’’? ‘* There 
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is no survivor of that Adminis- 
tration,’’ wrote his intimate friend 
Harriet Martineau, ‘‘who will 
not eagerly assent to the avowal 
that one member, Mr Drummond, 
was the mind and soul of it.” 
What he did for Ireland she thus 
set forth :— ; 


“ The cool man of science came out 
the philanthropist, the statesman, the 
virtual preacher, carrying the loftiest 
spirit of devotion into each function. 
He put wisdom into the counsels of 
the Irish Government, and moderae 
. . It was 
he who repressed crime throughout 
the nation, and rebuked its passions, 
and stilled its turbulence, and en- 
couraged its hopes, and stimulated its 
industry, and soothed its sorrows. . . 
‘I am dying for Ireland,’ he said, 
just at the last. He died for Ire- 
land; and in the contemplation of his 
death, how do other deaths, which 
bear more of the external marks of 
martyrdom for Ireland, shrink by 
comparison, in our estimate ! ” 


And, apropos of the present phase 
of the Hibernian trouble, may we 
not profitably give special heed to 
the concluding words of this gifted 
woman’s eloquent panegyric ?— 


“Let them name his name when 
Ireland wants his example. When 
boasts of martyrdom abound, and 
blustering patriots would rouse the 
ignorant and suffering to rash enter- 

rises, and men who will not work 
or Ireland talk of fighting for her, 
and those who cannot deny their own 
vanity, or indolence, or worldly ease, 
claim the glory of patriotic agitation, 
let the name of Thomas Drummond 
be quietly spoken, and human nature 
has lost its rectitude and its sensi- 
bility, if the arrogance be not shamed 
and the vaunt silenced,” 


Thomas Aiskew Larcom, author 
of the appreciative obituary notice 





1 Larcom’s Memoir of Drummond. 
2 Treland and its Rulers—Madden, 


8 History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-46, vol. ii—H, 


Martineau. 
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of his friend Drummond I have 
quoted from, was’ another notable 
officer, who began with State- 
mapping (in the year 1824), and 
who also rose to the eminent po- 
sition of an Under-Secretary of 
State. In 1826 he was upon the 
top of Slieve Donard in Down- 
shire, preparing for the great 
trigonometrical observation across 
the Irish Channel into Wales. 
On this lofty eminence, the observ- 
ing party, including Colby, were 
camping out till November, and ap- 
pear to have had a rough time of 
it, the mountain-side being deep in 
snow before they descended it for 
the winter. Larcom was for some 
years local superintendent of the 
Irish Survey at Mountjoy, in suc- 
ce sion to another distinguished 
man, who had been charged with 
the military organisation of the 
largely augmented Survey force— 
Sir William Reid, afterwards gov- 
ernor of one of our chief depend- 
encies. When the Irish Railways 
Commission was appointed in 
1836, although the triangulation 
of the National Survey of Ireland 
was complete, the mapping of the 
topographical details had only ex- 
tended over about one third of the 
island. The Commission had to 
consider and report upon the most 
advantageous lines for railways, 
and this at once gave rise to an 
urgent need for a special general 
map of the country. Lieutenant 
Larcom was intrusted with the 
preparation of such a map (scale 
4 miles to aninch) which served 
its purpose well; and it was due 
to him that the Continental system 
of delineating contours on maps 
was introduced into the Survey of 
the United Kindom for the first 
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time. His able editing of the 
account of the Down Survey, and 
in later years his copious and lucid 
evidence before the Commission of 
1843 on the statistical branch 
of the Irish Survey, would alone 
suffice to stamp this officer as a 
man of no common attainments. 
But in yet later days, as a high 
permanent official of the Irish 
Government, the name of Sir 
Thomas Larcom was long known 
and esteemed far outside the privi- 
leged circle of Dublin Castle.! 
With Robert Kearsley Dawson 
we have already made acquaint- 
ance among the glens and moun- 
tain-chains of Northern British, in 
that memorable outing of his in 
1819. The great Reform Bill, 
which drew Drummond into its 
net, did the same for Dawson, his 
old comrade and fellow-cadet in 
early days; and by the end of the 
year 1836 we find him installed 
a Commissioner under the Tithe 
Commutation Act, and his connec- 
tion with the National Survey 
closed. Dawson’s great experience 
of all the branches of topographical 
work, and his thorough intimacy 
with maps, made him at all times 
a valuable referee to Government 
and the country. Various State 
departments enlisted his services— 
¢.g., the Enclosure Commissioners, 
the Poor Law Board, the General 
Board of Health; and he under- 
went examination before a large 
number of parliamentary Commis- 
sions on the Ordnance Survey, Re- 
gistration of Land, and kindred in- 
quiries. And among the many 
valuable suggestions his wide ac- 
quaintance with these technical 
subjects enabled him to offer to the 
authorities, perhaps the greatest 





1 It was once remarked by Fitzstephen French, during a debate in the House 
of Commons on an Irish question, in terms more neat than complimentary to the 
then heads of the Irish Administration, that “Ireland is governed by a colonel 


of engineers. 


In the departments, Carlisle does the dancing, Horsman the hunt- 


ing, and Larcom the work.”—Memoir of Drummond: M‘Lennan. 
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inspiration which emanated from 
him was made in the year of the 
accession of our most gracious 
Sovereign, the Jubilee of whose 
glorious reign we have but just 
ceased celebrating. Dawson’s re- 
commendation was to adopt for 
the Tithe Maps, about to be con- 
structed, the decimal scale of 5 J,,th 
of actual size, which our French 
neighbours, years and years before, 
had had the sense to incorporate 
in their national Cadastral Survey. 
It was a far-seeing proposition ; 
it would have bestowed upon the 
country a grand series of parish 
maps on one uniform system nearly 
a score of years sooner than the 
nation actually and ultimately was 
forced into obtaining them; and, 
as afterwards proved, would have 
saved a comparatively useless out- 
lay expended under the Tithe Com- 
mutation Acts, estimated at about 
two millions of money. 

Space allows of no more than 
bare mention of Joseph Ellison 
Portlock, author of the valuable 
treatise on the Geology of London- 
derry, and of the excellent memoir 
of Colby I have already referred 
to; of Henry Tucker (1824-54), 
who elaborated, with extraordinary 
pains and precision, the system of 
ascertaining and recording the 
civil boundaries of Great Britain, 
which, first given application in 
the Survey of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, has practically repre- 
sented our mudus operandi ever 
since; of William Yolland, com- 
piler of two important official 
volumes, ! who for some years filled 
the responsible post of Executive 
Officer to the Survey Department, 
an officer possessing a sound and 
thorough knowledge of his work. 
Nor can I do more here than pick 
out from among the host of former 
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officers the Survey annals com- 
memorate, the names of Alexander 
Robe and his ‘‘ gunner ’’ namesake, 
the two Gossets, Vicars, the two 
Lanceys, Dalton, Waters, Fen- 
wick, Richard Stotherd (primus), 
Rimington, Bordes, Wilkinson 
(primus), Greatorex, Edward Durn- 
ford (father of the gallant soldier 
who fell with his Basutos at Isan- 
dula), John Cameron (ultimately 
Director-General), Leach, and Bay- 
ly, whose periods of employment 
as State-mappers ranged from ten 
to seven-and-thirty years, and all 
of whom served under General 
Colby. 

Toreturn nowtoColby. During 
1828, when the Irish work was in 
full swing, the number of com- 
missioned officers on the Survey 
touched the maximum total ever 
reached—47. In the same year, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colby, desiring 
to be near where the bulk of the 
Survey business was then going 
on, moved from the ‘Tower of 
London to Dublin, making the 
Mountjoy office his headquarters ; 
and there he resided for the next 
ten years, returning to the Tower 
at the end of that period. By 
1833 the grand triangulation of 
Ireland was completed, and this 
year saw the departure from the 
National Survey of the last of the 
artillery officers employed upon it, 
the military authorities having 
ruled that the Royal Regiment 
could no longer spare any of its 
commissioned strength for this 
special service. The year 1838, 
when the triangulation of Scotland 
was resumed, appears to have been 
the last in which Colby was ac- 
tively engaged in field duties; this 
season he and Alexander Robe 
were up on the top of Ben Hutig. 
To Colby’s lot it fell to see the 





1 Astronomical Observations made with Ramsden’s Zenith Sector, 1842; and 
Account of the Measurement of Lough Foyle Base, 1847. 
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virtual completion of the original 
field work of the Irish Survey, 
and the publication of the maps 
to the last county: the commence- 
ment of the two great northern 
English counties, to be mapped on 
an equally large scale as the sister 
island: the railway mania which 
culminated in 1845, and filched 
from his splendidly trained staff 
some of the best men by the lure 
of the inflated wages any one call- 
ing himself a surveyor was able at 
this period to earn. And on the 
eve of his enforced retirement from 
the State department he had so 
assiduously served for over five- 
and-forty years, it must have been 
some satisfaction to General Colby 
to have elicited from the parlia- 
mentary Select Committee, which 
sat in 1846, the admission that the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland ‘ will 
bear comparison with any survey 
which has ever been completed.”’ 
Indeed it may be truly said that 
the Irish Survey was the touch- 
stone of Colby’s capabilities and 
organising faculty. 

In summing up his chief’s char- 
acter and idiosyncrasies, Colonel 
Portlock eulogises Colby’s nice 
judgment, and his desire to avoid 
offending national prejudices. To 
this latter feeling, and the maxims 
inculcated in that sense among the 
subordinates of the Survey in Ire- 
land, are ascribed the freedom from 
molestation enjoyed by our people 
in their wanderings through that 
country, even in the most disturbed 
times. The Sabbath-whistling in- 
cident in Scotland we have already 
noted, was an exemplification of 
this. To these traits are to be 
added his remarkable discrimina- 
tion in the selection of officers of 
special ability, his frank simplicity 
of character, his genuine yet un- 
ostentatious hospitality, and his 


kindness of heart. Unlike some 
chiefs, the man was too generous 
to suck the brains of his subor- 
dinates for his own advantage, 
and then give them no personal 
credit for their labours. On the 
contrary, his habit was ever to 
push their scientific reputations to 
the front side by side with his 
own. Nor, in bidding farewell to 
this masterly director of State- 
mappers, can we do better than 
carry away the words of one super- 
eminent in the world of science— 
testimony not less laudatory to the 
great national institution, which 
had been so expanded and im- 
proved by Thomas Frederic Colby, 
than to the individual himself. 
‘«T never,’’ wrote the now veteran 
Ex - Astronomer - Royal and _ past 
President of the Royal Society, ! 
‘*heard a word from him which 
implied that he was looking abroad 
for personal glory, or for any ex- 
pression except the recognition of 
his results,—as producing a scien- 
tific survey superior to any that 
had ever been made, and a cadas- 
tral mapping to which no other, I 
believe, can be compared.”’ 

I shall conclude my review of 
those who conducted the British 
Survey with special mention of 
one, whose figure next to Colby’s, 
fills the largest and most conspic- 
uous place in its history—Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Henry James. 
It is, to begin with, noteworthy as 
somewhat of a coincidence that, in 
the same year (1803) and corner 
of England (Cornwall) which saw 
Colby so maimed for life by his 
unfortunate accident, Henry James 
was born. At the age of two-and- 
twenty he was posted to the Royal 
Engineers, and a couple of years 
later (1827) joined the National 
Survey. He remained on the Sur- 
vey, devoting himself to his duties, 





1 Sir George Biddell Airy. 
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and in particular to geology, which 
at that time formed a part of them, 
till 1843, when Colonel Colby re- 
commended Captain James for the 
appointment of Local Superin- 
tendent of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland under Sir Henry de la 
Beche as General Director for the 
Geology of the United Kingdom. 
This post he held for some time, 
but was afterwards transferred to 
the Superintendence of the Ad- 
miralty Constructional Works at 
Portsmouth Dockyard. In 1850, 
James returned to the Survey, and 
had his divisional headquarters in 
Edinburgh, where, like some of his 
predecessors, he made acquaint- 
ance with many scientific celebri- 
ties and congenial friends. Four 
years later, he was selected to suc- 
ceed Colonel Hail in the direc- 
torate of the department, causing 
thereby the withdrawal from the 
Survey of a first-rate officer already 
spoken of, Tucker, on account of 
his seniority to Major James in 
the service; Yolland, also, being 
transferred to the Board of Trade 
about the same time. 

On the. assumption of his com- 
mand by the new chief, the great 
‘« battle of the scales,’’ as it has 
been termed, was still in activity ; 
and in regard of anything like 
settled orders, fixity of plan, of 
steadiness in the annual grants or 
money, the National Survey had 
been for a considerable time past 
at sixes and sevens, and was des- 
tined for yet a few years more 
to be tossed about in troublous 
waters. One set of experts had 
advised this, another that; but out 
of it all had at last emerged a 
Treasury order to adopt on the 
British survey the French cadas- 
tral scale of 5,455, which had been 
fathered by Laplace and Delambre 
at the beginning of the century, 
strenuously urged by Dawson, 
R.E., in 1837, and pressed home 





to the attention of European States 
by the Brussels ° Statistical Con- 
ference in 1853. Atsucha time 
as this, no fitter or stouter arm 
could have been put to the helm 
than that of James. Notwith- 
standing the decision of -Govern- 
ment in favour of the large scale 
for the future Ordnance maps, its 
opponents were many and vigorous, 
and they returned to the charge 
of Parliament off and on during 
the next three years, ultimately 
carrying their point by a small 
majority in June 1857. The effect 
of this was the stoppage for a 
time of the supplies voted for the 
large-scale surveys, and the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission 
in the following year to go all 
over the old ground again. Now, as 
may be imagined, all these inquiries 
and vexed questions kept the 
chief of the Survey continually on 
the guivive. He was perpetually 
running up to London and going 
about from one Government office 
to another, or dancing attendance 
on this committee or that; while 
the lives of the unfortunate clerks 
and subordinate officers at South- 
ampton were made a burden to 
them from the multiplicity of 
statistics they had to collect, and 
the special returns or estimates 
they were called upon to prepare. 
James was just the man to carry 
this sort of thing through, and do 
it well. It was not enough to be 
possessed of scientific knowledge 
of the Survey work. What was 
wanted was some one with his 
knowledge handy, able to give a 
ready answer, to stand cross- 
questioning, and to give hack on 
occasions to an inconvenient or 
hostile querist a Rowland for an 
Oliver. The pages and pages of 
Sir H. James’s evidence before the 
parliamentary tribunals which ex- 
amined him are proof enough that 
he was the right man in the right 
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place to see the National Survey 
through the difficulties that at this 
period beset it. 

The consequences to the work, 
too, of all this chopping and chang- 
ing, were simply disastrous. For 
fifteen months in 1853-54 the direc- 
tor of the Survey was without any 
orders as to the particular scale or 
proportion of actual ground dimen- 
sions the maps were to be drawn 
upon: the result of which was, 
that there was an accumulation 
at the end of the time of nearly 
a million of acres of work sur- 
veyed but not laid down on paper. 
Well might Sir Henry complain 
‘* of the extreme inconvenience to 
which we were subjected, and how 
thoroughly all our arrangements 
were upset by the perpetual chang- 
ing from one scale to another.’’! 
Again, ‘‘the great drawback to 
the Survey has been the frequent 
change of orders relative to it.’ 
And again, in a note written at 
the end of June 1857, evidently in 
disgust, and appended to his Re- 
port for 1855-56, hesays: ‘* The 
decision of the House of Commons, 
on the 18th instant, has rendered 
nugatory all the arrangements we 
have made for making the plans on 
the 25-inch scale, and the reduc- 
tions from them: and, after a 
seven years’ discussion, we revert 
to precisely the same position we 
were in when the Treasury minute 
of 1st October 1840 was issued.”’ 
In 1857-58 the cutting down of the 
Survey grant some £30,000 com- 
pelled James to discharge upwards 
of 1000 men (nearly half his force), 
‘¢ and the progress of the Survey,” 
he writes, ‘‘has in consequence 
been greatly retarded.”’ 

In 1857, Colonel James became 
head of the Topographical and 
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Statistical Depot of the War 
Office, and remained in this posi- 
tion till the severance of the Ord- 


nance Survey from the War 
Department in 1870. This con- 
siderably added to his labours. He 


was the author of several drochures 
on different scientific subjects ger- 
mane to the work of the Survey— 
é.g., projection of maps, meteoro- 
logical observations, antiquities, &c. 
But the principal study with which 
the name of Sir H. James will 
always be associated was his suc- 
cessful application of photography 
to the production of maps, without 
which auxiliary it would have been 
a simple impossibility to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing volume of 
map publications on all the various 
scales. The great diminution of 
cost as well as increase of accuracy 
in copying by this over any other 
known process were placed beyond 
a doubt by the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject 
under the able presidency of Sir 
Roderick Murchison. It was 
feared that error might arise in a 
photographically reduced copy of a 
map by reason of mechanical dis- 
tortion. But the committee set 
this apprehension at rest by declar- 
ing, as the result of their inquiry, 
‘*that the greatest deviation in 
any part of the plans from perfect 
accuracy does not amount to z2, 
part of ‘an inch;”’? a quantity 
quite inappreciable, and much less 
than the error due to contraction 
and expansion of the paper the 
maps are printed on, 

Of all our branches of work, 
none attracted more attention 
from foreign Governments than 
those connected with the reduc- 
tion of maps by photography and 
photo-zincography. ‘The Spanish 





¥ Select Committee of 1851—Minutes of Evidence, Q. 18. 
* Report of Committee on “ Reduction of the Ordnance Plans by 


graphy,” 1859. 
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Government on three different 
occasions sent officers of their 
staff corps to Southampton to 
study and report upon the organ- 
isation of the British Survey, with 
a view to modelling their cadas- 
tral and topographical surveys on 
a similar system. In_ particular, 
Colonel Pedro de Zea and two 
other officers of the Spanish army 
came over to this country in 1862 
to acquaint themselves with our 
photographic processes and appli- 
ances; and, on their return 
home, they reported so favourably 
to General de Calonje, director of 
their staff corps, that our methods 
and system of work were adopted. 
Moreover, Sir Henry James and 
Captain (now Major-General) A. 
de Courcy Scott, whose great tech- 
nical knowledge had so materially 
assisted his chief in everything 
connected with photo-zincographic 
printing, were nominated by her 
Catholic Majesty of Spain to the 
Royal Order of Carlos III. When, 
however, James asked permission 
to accept the insignia of the Order, 
and reference was made to Earl 
Russell, the answer was that it 
was not permissible for British 
subjects to wear foreign Orders, 
and so the matter for the moment 
dropped. But the Spaniards were 
not to be put off in this way from 
their courteous desire to confer 
honour upon the representatives of 
a Department from which their 
country had reaped so much. In 
October 1863, Colonel Juan de 
Velasco writes from Madrid by 
authority to ‘*Sefior Coronel 
D’Enrique James,’’ offering him 
the diploma of ‘* Comendador de 
la Real Orden de Isabel la Cato- 
lica,”’ and to Scott of a knight of 
the same Order, a more distinguish- 
ed one apparently than that of the 
third Carlos. Again a similar 
hitch occurred in the way of their 
accepting these dignities, but this 


time James deftly got over it. On 
15th June 1864 he writes to the 
Brigadier Don Francisco Passino, 
chief of the Spanish War Depart- 
ment, regretting that the British 
regulations precluded Scott and 
himself from wearing the insignia 
of the Order in this country; but 
expressing himself ‘‘ highly grati- 
fied to learn that her Majesty the 
Queen of Spain has been graciously 
pleased to nominate us members 
of so distinguished an Order.” 

In connection with the numer- 
ous foreign visitors who made use 
of our Southampton establishment 
at different times as a school of 
instruction — mainly during the 
directorate of James—our official 
photographic album contains not 
a few interesting portraits. We 
have (in 1860) General Blaram- 
berg, director of the Imperial 
Survey of Russia; in the same 
year, Ibafiez, head of the Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Institute 
of Madrid; (1862), De Zea and 
Godos Perez de Guzman, Spanish 
officers; Captain de Stalhammar 
of the Swedish staff; Lubois, of 
the Belgian staff, and the distin- 
guished Otto Struve; (1863), 
Colonel Count Avet, of the Italian 
army; and many others. In 
1858, Von Moltke visited the 
Survey headquarters. 

What perhaps specially distin- 
guished the régime of Sir Henry 
James as conductor of a great 
State-mapping department, was 
the way in which he struggled to 
advertise it. While Colby and 
those before him appear to have 
been content to stir the scientific 
world only, James seems to have 
felt that, iu the precarious pros- 
pects of the Cadastral Survey as 
he found it when he took office, 
the greatest safety lay in giving 
people of importance and outsiders 
generally a knowledge of what we 
were doing, instead of allowing 
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our work to lie hid under a bushel. 
If it could be kept before the 
public, he thought, there would be 
less chance of its being stamped 
out of existence, or cramped into 
insignificance, in a cold fit of 
economy. And without doubt, 
after 1854 the National Survey 
did become better known through- 
out the country, though there is 
yet much. to be desired in that 
direction. 

James was undoubtedly a man 
of versatile gifts, with a faculty 
for summarising results. Whether 
it was as a geologist describing 
raised beaches and glacial boulders, 
as in his ‘Notes on the Parallel 
Roads of Lochaber’; as a geodesist 


discussing the figure and density . 


of the earth or the oscillations 
of the pendulum; as originator 
of a new projection for maps; 
or again, in the walks of arche- 
ology, now descanting on Stone- 
henge, Irish cromlechs, sculptured 
tombstones, the ancient tin-mines 
of his native county—now poking 
fun at high-flying theorists who 
wanted to find a sacred measure 
of mystic origin enshrined for all 
time in the dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid,—whatever it was, 
James was always practical and 
to the point, an ingenious conjec- 
turist, but keeping himseif well 
within the bounds of common- 
sense. He was wont to express 
himself in writing very much in 
the first person, an idiosyncrasy 
of style which some people ob- 
jected to as savouring of the 
egotistic, but which was, I take 
it, the expression of his strong 
personality. A man of command- 
ing presence, he was withal of a 
masterful, not to say imperious, 
character, misliking contradiction, 
and ill brooking opposition of 
any kind; yet possessing a keen 
sense of humour and full of racy 
stories, the outcome of murh 








travelled experience of good com- 
pany. 

James was, besides, a first-rate 
sportsman with rod and gun. Few 
could beat him ona grouse-moor 
or by the side of a salmon-pool. 
Deer-stalkers had reason to be 
grateful to him, for he was always 
most particular in clearing out the 
Survey men from the deer-forests 
before the close season came on. 
When out on his annual autumn 
tours of inspection in Scotland, he 
was a familiar and welcome guest 
in many a Highland home. In- 
deed, as I can call to mind his 
saying (though I think it was 
rather hard on our Survey head- 
quarter town), he used to breathe 
once he got north of the Tweed, 
after being parboiled in the sultry 
summer heats and stifling atmos- 
phere of Southampton. 

The end of it all came at last, 
as come it will to the best or worst 
of us. And there is something 
almost pathetic in the final days 
of Sir Henry’s connection with the 
National Survey. Adverting in 
a farewell circular (19th August 
1875) to how his health had broken 
down the previous summer during 
his round of Scotch inspections, 
and had got no better since, he 
says he thought it his duty to 
resign office. ‘‘This was to me a 
most painful step to take, being 
so much attached to the duty, and 
to the officers and men _ belonging 
to the Department. . . . By a 
curious coincidence,’’ he adds, ‘ it 
was only yesterday that I had to 
acknowledge the testimony of the 
Geographical Congress at Paris to 
the superior methods of our engrav- 
ing’’ (and other processes). Lastly, 
he congratulates the Survey De- 
partment on the appointment of 
his former executive officer, Major- 
General John Cameron, to succeed 
him, ‘‘as from his well-known 
ability there is no fear but that 
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the Survey will be maintained in 
all its integrity as the most perfect 
that has ever been organised.’’ 

Thus, full of regrets at his en- 
forced severance from the great 
national undertaking he had so 
vigorously and successfully con- 
ducted for one-and-twenty years— 
and within two years of his death. 
—Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 
James passed out of the roll of 
State map-makers. 

My attempt to review the more 
personal and picturesque incidents, 
and make them serve as side- 
lights, in the history of the grand 
National Survey of these islands, 
is now completed. For those who 
may be sufficiently interested in 
the subject, and wish to obtain 
an insight into its other aspects, 
I will venture to refer them to 
another detailed account which 
has recently appeared, and in 
which it has been essayed to trace 
in a brief popular form the general 
outlines of the history, organisa- 
tion, objects, methods of work, 
future outlook, and other distinc- 
tive features of this prolific ever- 
busy department of her Majesty’s 
service.!. In that account, too, 
something has been said respect- 
ing the successors of Sir H. 
James. 

The Survey has suffered in the 
past both from extraordinary ig- 
norance on the part of many, and 
also from the malevolent criti- 
cisms of some, who, for reasons 
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best known to themselves, bore 
it no love. Things, however, have 
mended a little in this respect of 
late, and we had the leading jour- 
nal of this country remarking on 
a recent occasion, that ‘‘the Ord- 
nance Survey company itself has 
never been guilty of shortcomings. 
It has constantly been ready to 
proceed with unceasing diligence. 

. Such as it is, it is none too 
much for the business on which it 
is engaged. . . . Thecorps is eager 
to be as useful and at as cheap a 
rate as possible to the public. _Its 
only regret is that enough advan- 
tage is not taken of its labours.” 
And the article with justice adds: 
‘« But the real delinquent, in re- 
spect of the benefits provided by 
the Ordnance Survey, is the Eng- 
lish public itself. In England no 
proper comprehension has yet been 
attained of the utility of this great 
survey. Hitherto a mere 
minority has regarded it in a seri- 
ous light.’’? 

It is indeed only the truth that 
so far the British public have 
never taken their National Survey 
quite seriously. It is left to the 
prize judges of foreign or colonial 
international exhibitions to dis- 
cover its merits and award to it 
distinctions; or for appreciative 
writers in other countries to sig- 
nify their approbation of its work.* 
Ignoti nulla cupido. People care 
nothing for what they know noth- 
ing about. 





1 The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel T. 


Pilkington White, R.E. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London : 


1886. 


2 The ‘Times’ of 30th May 1887. 


$In a pamphlet lately published by M. Carusso— Importance de la Carto- 
graphie Officielle,’ Genéve, 1886—the writer thus alludes to the Ordnance Survey : 
«* Nous ne pouvons pas ‘montrer ici I’ceuvre, dans toute sa grandeur. 
Encore moins pouvons-nous passer en revue—telles que nous avons eu Voceasion 
de les voir—ces magnifiques collections de cartes aux différentes échelles et toutes 
les excellentes publications scientifiques qui découlent directement on indirecte- 


Il est naturellement impossible d’exprimer en 


chiffres, méme approximatifs, les bénéfices matériels dont la nation est redevable 


a l’Ordnance Survey.” 
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For the Survey in the future, as 
I have elsewhere shown, there is 
plenty of work yet in store. And 
in the hands of the present chief 
of the Department — whose pro- 
fessional training got its first start 
in North America, was afterwards 
developed in Palestine, again at 
the Topographical Depot in Lon- 
don, and later on in the Intel- 
ligence branch of the army in the 
East, very much under the public 
eye—we may rest assured its in- 
terests will be safe. But the 
coach can only run smoothly, pro- 
vided that arrangements carefully 
thought out and planned in ad- 
vance for its future progress be 
not wrecked or dislocated through 
a shifting policy, or an over-desire 
to economise on the part of those 
who have the pulling of the purse- 
strings. In this connection, the 
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finger of warning surely has been 
pointed with sufficient pertinacity 
by Sir Charles Wilson’s prede- 
cessors. Nor can I do better than 
take for my closing text upon 
State-mapping these weighty words 
of one whose pre-eminent position 
as well in the service of the State 
as in public estimation entitles 
him to be heard with the pro- 
foundest respect. ‘‘I am sure,’ 
said Lord Salisbury, in the House 
of Peers, on the 17th of February 
last year, criticising a noble lord’s 
personal explanation as to quitting 
the Government, ‘‘ that neither in 
public nor in private life will any 
wholesome economy be effected by 
cutting off a sum arbitrarily with- 
out inquiring into what effect that 
economy will have, or to what 
items it is directed.”’ 
T. PILKINGTON WHITE. 
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Mrs HEGAN KENNARD’s admir- 
able adaptation of one of the best 
of M. Jokai’s stories ! has served 
to rouse the interest of English 
readers in a novelist whose title 
to a very high place in the ranks of 
contemporary writers of romance 
would long since have been recog- 
nised, were it not that his books 
are written in a language which 
is absolutely unknown outside a 
limited area in Eastern Europe. 
There is no tongue spoken by a 
civilised people—-unless perhaps it 
be the Welsh—which is so com- 
pletely insular as the Magyar. It 
stands alone in the Western world 
—a linguistic waif with no kin 
nearer than the arctic circle. 
Unlike the languages of other 
small nations,—the Norse, for 
instance, the Dutch, the Danish, 
or the South Sclavonic dialects,— 
it has no points of connection with 
the speech of any of the great 
races. It is not even the language 
of Hungary; for the Magyars are 
only one of several nationalities 
who people their kingdom, and to 
more than half the subjects of the 
crown of St Stephen the dominant 
tongue is absolutely unintelligible. 
It is therefore not surprising that 
even an author so brilliant, ori- 
ginal, and productive as M. Jokai, 
should have written for the space 
of a generation before so much as 
his name was known outside the 
boundaries of his own country. 
Germany discovered him _ first. 
During the last few years he 
has been extensively translated, 
and at the present time excellent 
versions of most of his best stories 
are to be had in the cheap paper- 


covered editions which the German 
novel-reader loves. Several of the 
stories, too, have been rendered 
into French; nor can it be said 
that Mrs Kennard is, in point of 
time, absolutely the earliest Eng- 
lish translator of Jokai. Some 
thirty years ago a little collection 
of his slighter tales was issued in 
this country by M. Emeric Szabad ; 
and in 1868 Mr A, J. Patterson, 
the author of the best book on 
Hungary ever written by a for- 
eigner, published a translation of 
Jokai’s ‘New Landlord.’ For 
some reason this excellent piece 
of work attracted little attention 
at the time—perhaps because the 
novel selected was too local in its 
scope and character to be generally 
interesting, or more probably be- 
cause twenty years ago the cycle 
of our great native romancers was 
as yet unfulfilled, and Englishmen 
in the lifetime of Dickens, George 
Eliot, and Charles Reade were 
better employed than in reading 
foreign novels. It is otherwise 
at present. Perhaps there never 
was a period when foreign novels 
excited a livelier interest in Eng- 
land, as numerous translations 
from Turguénieff, Tolstoi, Dos- 
toieffsky, Bjérnson, and Paul 
Heyse testify; and many Eng- 
lish readers will be grateful to 
Mrs Kennard for introducing them 


-toa fresh and fascinating realm of 


fiction. It may be added that 
they could hardly have a better 
introduction. Mrs Kennard has 
done her work with excellent 
taste, judgment, and literary skill. 
She has omitted or curtailed some 
of M. Jokai’s too numerous digres- 





1 Timar’s Two Worlds. By Maurice Jokai. Translated by Mrs Hegan 


Kennard. Three Volumes. 
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sions, while her translation has 
much of the easy fluency and 
vivid colouring of the original. 
There can be few men of letters 
in Europe who have worked harder 
and longer than M. Jokai. He is 
not merely a novelist, but also a 
poet, a dramatist, a journalist, and 
apolitician. The beginnings of his 
literary career take us some way 
back into the century. Maurice 
Jokai is sprung from a respectable 
family of Magyar ‘‘ noblemen.”’ In 
Hungary, before the reforms of 
1848, everybody who was not a 
peasant or a Jew, was a noble- 
man, and indeed there were plenty 
of people who were peasants to all 
outward seeming, though they pos- 
sessed the inalienable privileges of 
noble blood. Jokai’s parents be- 
longed to the class which in Eng- 
land would be that of country 
gentlemen. Being a younger son, 
our novelist was trained for the 
law, and in 1844, at the age 
of nineteen, he qualified as a sura- 
zus, or sworn advocate, a func- 
tionary who, under the old Hun- 
garian system, united many of 
the duties of a lawyer with those 
of a professional politician. But 
in Hungary, as in other coun- 
tries, it is not uncommon to find 
that the young legal probationer 
‘*pens a stanza when he should 
engross,’’ and devotes himself less 
to law than to letters and art. M. 
Jokai, when he settled in Pesth, 
speedily found occupations which 
interested him more than the study 
of jurisprudence. ‘The Hungarian 
metropolis, like most other Conti- 
nental capitals, was just then in 
the condition of ferment and ex- 
citement which marked the period 
immediately preceding the ‘ year 
of revolutions.”” There was a 
young Hungary which was expect- 


ing a good deal—national recon- 
struction, the abolition of the old 
feudal system, constitutional re- 
form, and much besides. The re- 
form feeling was very keen among 
the cultivated classes of the Magyar 
capital, but not stronger than the 
sentiment of nationality. There 
was to be at once a modification 
of the harsh and oppressive Aus- 
trian rule, the abolition of the ex- 
clusive privileges of nobles, and a 
great development of the national 
literature, which had only just be- 
gun to revive after the silence of 
centuries. 

Into all these movements young 
‘¢ Jokai Mor,’’! threw himself with 
ardour. He was one of the knot 
of young artists and authors who 
gathered round Alexander Petdfi, 
the Burns and Tyrtzus of modern 
Hungary, whose poems sank so 
deep into the heart of the nation 
during the troubled years before 
the war of independence. Petdfi 
served as adjutant to General 
Bem in the war, and _ perished 
in the disastrous battle of Séges- 
var. But the reality of his 
death was long doubted by the 
Magyars. For many years after 
the war false Petéfis appeared, and 
were worshipped and caressed in 
secret by their adoring country- 
men, and perhaps to this day there 
are veteran Honveds of ’49 who 
believe that ‘‘ the Poet,’’ like Fred- 
erick Barbarossa and Sebastian of 
Portugal, is not dead but sleeping, 
and will one day reappear to ani- 
mate his countrymen, not so much 
against the ‘‘ Swabian’ as against 
the Muscovite. 

In an autobiographical appendix 
to one of his books, M. Jokai has 
given some account of these ap- 
prentice years of his life. His 
two great friends at this period 





1In Hungarian the Christian name always follows the surname, instead of 


preceding it. 
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were Petéfi and another young 
‘‘jurat’’ of his own age, Samuel 
Orlay. Genius—and two at least 
of the trio possessed no small 
measure of that quality—not in- 
frequently mistakes its own bent. 
The three young friends aspired 
to do great things in the artistic 
world, but not exactly what they 
actually did. Petédfi intended to 
be an actor, and made several 
unsuccessful appearances on the 
stage. Orlay, who subsequently 
obtained a considerable reputation 
as a painter, proposed to become a 
poet. M. Jokai’s own thoughts 
were directed rather to the pencil 
than the pen, and he occupied him- 
self in painting somewhat indiffer- 
ent portraits in oil of all the pretty 
Magyar ladies who would consent 
tosit to him. But he soon found 
where his real strength lay. By 
1848 he had married, and was 
steadily settling down to the pro- 
fession of letters. Then came 
the Hungarian revolution, the 
rebellion of the Serbs and Croats 
against the Pesth Government, 
and finally the advance of the 
Austrian armies into Hungary. 
In these events Jokai bore his 
part. In the early days of the 
revolution he was one of the 
journalists of the reforming party, 
and supported Kossuth with might 
and main. When the Provisional 
Government, under Kossuth, with- 
drew farther and farther into the 
interior of Hungary, Jokai fol- 
lowed them. When Géorgey’s 
army, caught between the hosts 
of Russia and Austria, agreed to 
the disastrous surrender of Vilagos, 
Jokai found himself in the com- 
pany of a small body of distin- 
guished officers and officials, who 
debated as to the means of escap- 
ing a surrender which would prob- 
ably be followed by an ignomin- 
ious death. One of them, Joseph 


Molnar, Jokai’s friend and pa-_ 


tron, declared that he knew one 
way of escaping; and retiring into 
the neighbouring room, he blew 
out his brains. Two other of 
Jokai’s companions in this con- 
ference were subsequently cap- 
tured and put to death by the 
Austrians. The novelist himself 
was saved by his wife, who con- 
cealed him in a peasant’s hut in 
the depths of the woods, while she 
hurried to Komorn and contrived 
to get his name inscribed among 
those of the Honved officers who 
had been guaranteed a free pardon 
on the surrender of that fortress. 
The young “ttérateur—more for- 
tunate than many of his compan- 
ions, who paid for their devotion 
to the cause of Magyar freedom 
by exile, imprisonment, or the 
scaffold—was able to return to 
Pesth and quietly resume his 
studies and his literary labours. 
The years which immediately 
followed the war of independence 
were evil years for Hungary. The 
heroes of the revolution period 
were silenced or proscribed. Gér- 
gey, the leader of the Magyar 
armies, had gone into retirement 
in Carinthia, amid the execra- 
tions of his countrymen, who very 
unreasonably blamed him for a 
catastrophe which he could not 
have averted; Petéfi, the poet, 
had fallen on the _battle-field ; 
Count Szechenyi, the enlightened 
reformer, who had done so much 
for the material progress of the 
country, was in a lunatic asylum; 
Francis Deak was for the time 
politically extinct; Kmety entered 
the Turkish service, and as Ismail 
Pasha shared with Fenwick Wil- 
liams in the honours of Kars; 
Klapka was writing books in 
London; Kossuth wandered about 
the world employing his superb 
eloquence in vain to rouse Europe 
and America to avenge the wrongs 
of Hungary. The Vienna Govern- 
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ment had triumphed, and it used 
its success with little moderation. 
Under the Ministry of Bach a 
resolute effort was made to break 
down the stubborn Magyar nation- 
ality. Everything that could keep 
alive the national sentiment was 
discouraged or proscribed. The 
Pesth Academy was compelled to 
close its doors; the theatres were 
not permitted to produce plays 
in the native language, and were 
obliged for some time to confine 
themselves to Italian operas. The 
Hungarians, disarmed and power- 
less, wisely gave up all idea of 
overt resistance. We do not hear 
that they formed secret societies, 
or shot at Austrian tax-collectors 
from behind hedges, or made any 
attempt to assassinate the ‘‘ Swa- 
bian”’ governors and officials. 
They had fought their fight like 
men, and having been beaten by 
overwhelming force, they decided 
to wait patiently till fortune gave 
them another chance. That Pro- 
vidence would permanently allow 
them to be ground down under 
the heel of the Viennese ‘‘ Cama- 
rilla,”” was an idea so revolting 
to Magyar pride, that the haughty 
little nation absolutely refused to 
entertain it. In the meanwhile, 
however, their foes had got the 
upper hand, and it was necessary 
to submit with dignity. Ob- 
viously, the armies of Austria and 
Russia were not to be fought by 
guerilla bands, nor was Herr von 
Bach’s bureaucracy to be fright- 
ened away by sporadic outrages. 
Magyar self-respect, however, al- 
lowed a species of passive resist- 
ance to be practised which went 
far to baffle all the resources of 
Viennese officialdom. The harass- 
ing rules and regulations which 
issued from the Imperial Chancery 
were not disobeyed—that would 
have been unsafe; they were 
simply left on one side. The 


country was full of stout Magyar 
squires like the one whom Jokai 
has sketched as Adam Garan- 
volgyi in ‘The New Landlord.’ 
M. Garanvolgyi having escaped 
with his life and the loss of half 
his property from the campaign of 
1849, went back to what was left 
of his estates, and made it his 
business to avoid all communica- 
tion or contact with the régime 
of Vienna. Like thousands of his 
countrymen, he vigorously boy- 
cotted everything Austrian. He 
was a great smoker of course— 
every Hungarian is; his meer- 
schaums were among the things 
in life he cherished most. Never- 
theless, when they told him that an 
imperial decree was issued creat- 
ing a Government monopoly in 
tobacco, he gave up his pipes. 
‘<So much the better,’’ he said, 
‘¢T shall have the more appetite.”’ 
He was a sportsman; but when 
an order was published requiring 
a licence to be obtained from the 
revenue for shooting game, M. 
Garanvolgyi laid aside his gun. 
So one by one he resigns every- 
thing which could bring him into 
contact with the ‘*German’”’ ad- 
ministration,—his newspapers, his 
letters, his rides round the country, 
his walks down the village street, 
and last and greatest sacrifice of 
all for a litigious Magyar laird— 
his lawsuits. 

One thing, however, Herr von 
Bach could not take from the 
Hungarians—though it must be 
admitted he did his best to effect 
that end—and that was their 
native language. Adam Garan- 
volgyi and all his kind clung 
to the Magyar with a devotion 
which had become fanatical. 
The Austrian bureaucracy did 
more for the supremacy of the 
native tongue than all the literary 
and linguistic reformers. Down 
to almost the middle of the cen- 
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tury, the Magyar was the lan- 
guage of the people, but .not the 
language of society, business, pub- 
lic affairs, or literature. In this 
respect Hungary was still in the 
condition of medieval Europe. 
There was no country where col- 
loquial Latin lasted so long and 
prevailed so widely. The Hun- 
garian bailiff, like the English 
‘« reeve’’ or steward in the middle 
ages, drew up his accounts and 
rendered his reports in debased 
Latin; the language of ancient 
Rome, as corrupted by monkish 
grammarians and seventeenth-cen- 
tury lawyers, was commonly used 
in the county assemblies and the 
courts of justice. In polite society, 
people talked French and Latin, 
or sometimes English and German ; 
Magyar in a Pesth drawing-room 
would have been as much out of 
place as Russian, till recently, in 
a St Petersburg sa/on. The Aus- 
trian proscription changed all that. 
It became a point of honour to 
speak nothing but Magyar, to read 
nothing but what was written in 
the native tongue. But what to 
read? The vernacular literature, 
though it had made a vigorous 
start in the years preceding the 
revolution, was scanty, and, on the 
whole, poor. The hour had come 
for a great author who should 
write in the language of the peo- 
ple books which everybody could 
read ; and the hour had, as usual, 
brought forth the man. It was 
Maurice Jokai’s mission to supply 
a thirsty nation with its literature, 
and he set himself to fulfil it with 
astonishing industry and _ success. 
Novel after novel came from his 
hands, and was instantly caught 
up and devoured by his country- 
men. The press was under rigor- 
ous censorship ; but even Viennese 
bureaucrats had to admit that peo- 
ple in the nineteenth century must 
read something, and they do not 


seem to have interfered with the 
circulation of M. Jokai’s stories. 
Probably they thought that no 
great harm could be done by tales 
and romances which did not os- 
tensibly occupy themselves with 
politics and never directly incul- 
cated resistance to the established 
régime. But the official mind, if 
it had been wise in its generation, 
would have taken pains to fetter 
Jokai’s fertile pen. Nothing 
kept alive national hopes and na- 
tional sentiment more than this 
brilliant series of tales, in which 
the glories, the misfortunes, the 
virtues, and the failings of the 
Magyar character are displayed so 
vividly and well. Just as the 
Germans in their day of humilia- 
tion, under absolutism and foreign 
aggression, turned to poetry and 
philosophy, so the Hungarians 
consoled themselves under their 
defeat with the books of Jokai. 
The novelist’s inexhaustible fer- 
tility of production was one of the 
necessities of the situation. He 
could hardly produce too much or 
too quickly, for a whole nation 
of eager, intelligent, keen-witted 
readers was hanging upon his 
en. 

This fertility of ideas and afflu- 
ence of resources is, indeed, the 
most marked characteristic of M. 
Jokai. In the actual quantity of 
his work he is probably without 
a rival in Europe at the present 
time. As long ago as 1873 he 
communicated to his friend M. 
Kertbeny the particulars of his 
publisher’s accounts. Up to that 
time he had published nearly 150 
volumes, which included seven 
dramas, twenty-three long ro- 
mances, and three hundred and 
fourteen minor stories, many of 
which are of respectable length, 
though others are mere vignettes 
in fiction. Up to 1873 over 
650,000 copies of his works had 
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been sold—that is to say, in Hun- 
gary alone, for it was not till some 
years later that they became wide- 
ly known in Germany. Perhaps 
nearly as many more copies have 
been circulated during the last 
fifteen years, so that altogether 
something like a million copies 
of M. Jokai’s works must have 
passed into the hands of his Hun- 
garian readers. Considering the 
scanty numbers of the whole 
Magyar -speaking population of 
the world, these figures bear wit- 
ness to a national — popularity 
which few writers of fiction have 
equalled. It is pleasant to think 
that Jokai has not lacked the 
material reward which some other 
popular novelists have failed to 
secure. Hungary is a poor coun- 
try, and books must be sold there 
at a low price; in fact, the ma- 
jority of Jokai’s works appeared 
at considerably less than a florin a 


volume. Nevertheless M. Kert- 
beny estimated in 1873. that 
Jokai had made larger profits 


than any German writer, and than 
all but a few of the most successful 
novelists of England and France. 
When the difference in the size 
of his audience to that which 
can listen to a Thackeray or a 
Daudet is taken into account, the 
fact appears extremely creditable 
to the taste and liberality of M. 
Jokai’s countrymen. 

Maurice Jokai’s activity has 
not been confined to the writing 


of novels. While he was ani- 
mating, informing, instructing, 
and reproving the Hungarians 


in his great library of fiction, he 
was also directly engaged in po- 
litical controversy. For a good 
many years he was the editor of 
two newspapers, one serious and 
one comic, both of which were de- 
voted to the national and reform- 
ing cause. One of them—the 
‘Hon’ or Country—was founded 
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in 1863, ‘the darkest hour be- 
fore the dawn,’’ when the Vienna 
Government, unwitting of the 
thunderbolt that was being forged 
for it in the north, wasstill steadily 
engaged in keeping down the aspi- 
rations of its Transleithanian sub- 
jects; and M. Jokai had to go 
through the usual régime. of fine, 
imprisonment, and occasional con- 
fiscation before the collapse of 
Austria at Sadowa unmuzzled the 
tongues and liberated the pens of 
the Pesth journalists. Since the 
compromise of 1867, by which the 
Hungarian constitution was re- 
stored, M. Jokai has been three 
times elected to the Diet, and was 
a rather prominent member of the 
group of politicians who, after 
being some years in opposition, in 
1875 coalesced with M. Tisza’s 
followers to form the party which 
has kept that Minister in office 
ever since. M. Jokai has ceased 
to take an active personal part in 
politics, but he is still an energetic 
contributor to political journals, 
and he continues to issue fresh 
novels to a public which is no 
longer contained between the 
Danube and the Carpathians. We 
can well believe that, whether at 
his summer villa by the Balaton 
Lake, or at his Pesth residence on 
the ‘‘Swabian Hill,’’ he is a most 
indefatigable worker, and is at his 
desk for several hours every day. 

It is to be expected that this 
extraordinary productivity should 
not be altogether consistent with 
uniform excellence. Jokai has 
the defects of his qualities. He is 
not one of those artists who aim 
at flawless and classic perfection, 
or sustained equality of finished 
workmanship. His method is that 
of the elder Dumas rather than of 
Balzac. It strikes us that he is 
more likely to dash off the sheets 
of his novels, with the printer’s 
boy waiting in the passage—we 
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should not like to hint that he gets 
industrious ‘‘ ghosts’? to do the 
padding of the narrative—than to 
spend long hours in correcting and 
re-correcting proof-sheets, and in 
writing the same passages over 
and over again. No man who 
writes so much can always write 
well. M. Jokai must be called a 
careless writer, though his care- 
lessness does not, in his earlier 
novels at least, betray itself by 
bad literary workmanship and 
clumsiness of expression. Even 
those who can only read his stories 
in the German translations, or 
spell their way laboriously through 
the difficult language of the origi- 
nals by the aid of grammar and 
dictionary, can appreciate the fe- 
licity, the energy, and the terse 
vigour of his style. The signs 
of hurry and pressure are visible 
rather in the matter than in 
the outward form. Some of 
the romances might have been 
shorter, and a good deal better, 
if the author had been at them 
longer. Not a few of them are 
prolix almost to the verge of 
tediousness, and overloaded with 
needless digressions and irrelevant 
incidents. The construction of 
the plots is often loose, awkward, 
and clumsy; the Aristotelian pre- 
cept as to the parts of a work of 
art is disregarded, and the end in 
particular is sometimes singularly 
hasty and inartistic. It would 
seem occasionally as if the author 
towards the close of one of his 
lengthy dramas became suddenly 
conscious that the audience was 
getting tired of the performance 
and would like the curtain to be 
rung down as,speedily as possible. 


Much of this want of symmetry J 


and proportion may be due to the 
fact that nearly all the longer 
stories have been published piece- 
meal in the columns of newspapers. 
Jokai would not be the first novel- 


ist te whom this mode of publi- 
cation has proved a disadvantage. 
Mr Trollope has placed on record 
his opinion that a good deal of 
Thackeray’s looseness of construc- 
tion was due to the pressure of 
serial publication upon a writer 
who never found it possible to 
keep himself much in advance of 
the printers. But some of the 
faults of M. Jokai are probably 
quite independent of external 
conditions. His genius is some- 
times in danger of being choked 
by its own fertility. Incidents, 
characters, and situations come to 
him so easily that he cannot resist 
the temptation of pouring them 
forth with almost wanton profu- 
sion. His canvases are crowd- 
ed with figures and overloaded 
with detail. Background as well 
as foreground is filled in till light 
and air are almost excluded, and 
the mind of the spectator is over- 
whelmed with a general sense of 
confusion and bewilderment. A 
German critic has explained this 
tendency on the part of M. Jokai 
by the accidents of race and local- 
ity. In Hungary, he says, with 
its jumble of languages, religions, 
and nationalities, simplicity is not 
judged by the standards in use 
elsewhere. The Hungarian, ac- 
customed from his youth up to 
this social, political, and ethno- 
logical complication, finds his way 
through a tangle of interests and 


personalities in which the reader 


of Western Europe would be lost. 
This seems an_ ultra - Teutonic 
way of explaining the matter, 
and it is the more unnecessary 
since there is little of this super- 
fluity of detail in some of M. 
okai’s best novels. In ‘ Timar’s 
Two Worlds,’ for instance, there 
is little to distract attention from 
the main problem of the story, 
or to withdraw the reader’s in- 
terest from the principal person- 
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ages. The minor characters are 
held in_ strict subordination. 


There are many incidents and 
digressions, but they are kept in 
their place. The author has his 
story well in hand throughout, 
and the spectator is seldom per- 
mitted to lose sight of the absorb- 
ing drama of Timar’s soul and the 
lives of the women who people 
his ‘‘ two worlds.”’ 

If, however, Jokai’s fertility 
sometimes betrays him into error, 
the same quality is often one of 
the great sources of his strength. 
The feature of his novels is their 
intense vitality. The writer is 
awake to every side and aspect of 
life. His collection is a vast gal- 
lery of pictures, rivalling that of 
Victor Hugo in its range and 
variety. To Victor Hugo, indeed, 
the Hungarian novelist may be 
with some degree of justice com- 
pared. He is without Hugo’s 
poetic intensity, and, it must also 
be added, without Hugo’s extra- 
vagance and melodramatic exag- 
geration; but he has Hugo's 
capacity for dealing with a large 
subject— his Olympian view of 
humanity as a whole, his com- 
prehensiveness, his boldness, and 
not a little of the generous moral 
fervour which underlies the swag- 
gering ethics of the author of ‘ Les 
Misérables.’ Both writers have 
boundless audacity. Nothing hu- 
man comes amiss to them, nor 
has either a particle of that 
artistic timidity which is at once 
the strength and the weakness of 
many contemporary novelists. To 
spend themselves with elaborate 
toil upon one small corner of 
life, one special and circumscribed 
problem of emotion or character, 
is not at all in their way. Both 
range freely over all the intellec- 
tual and social interests of the age. 
M. Jokai rivals Charles Reade 
in his capacity for ‘‘ getting up”’ 
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technical and professional matters, 
and his books are studded with 
little essays on art, science, manu- 
factures, theology, finance, com- 
merce, history, and ethnology. 
These disquisitions could some- 
times be spared by an impatient 
reader; but they testify to the 
varied interests and the keen fac- 
ulties of the writer. 

It may be worth while to give 
a brief sketch of the plot of M. 
Jokai’s ‘Black Diamonds’ —a 
novel which, though less likely to 
interest Englishmen than the one 
which Mrs Kennard has so ably 
adapted, is in many respects more 
characteristic of its author. The 
‘*black diamonds’’ are of course 
coal ; and it is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with M. Jokai’s method that 
he prefaces his story with a long 
and brilliant popular lecture on the 
geology of the carboniferous strata. 
The hero of ‘ Black Diamonds’ is 
one Ivan Berend, the owner of a 
small coal-mine and _ blasting-fur- 
nace in one of the remote forest 
valleys of northern Hungary. Ivan 
is a bachelor, a student, and an 
ascetic. His days are passed super- 
intending his workmen in the mine; 
his nights in his laboratory, striv- 
ing to find some antidote to the 
deadly vapours and fire-damp of 


the underground world. This 
peaceful and laborious existence 
is suddenly interrupted. Ivan falls 


in love with one of his own pit- 
brow lasses—a bare-legged damsel, 
with the voice of a siren and the 
limbs of a Hebe. His suit, how- 
ever, is rejected by the young 
lady, who is engaged to one of 
Ivan’s workmen. ‘The disappoint- 
ed lover soon finds, matter to dis- 
tract his thoughts. To him enters 
a young Viennese banker, who 
has conceived the idea of making 
what is now called a ‘‘ boom”’ out 
of the Bondavar valley and its 
coal-mines. Ivan, however, does 
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not believe in the-project, and de- 
clines to have anything to do with 
it. But he is only part owner of 
the valley; the rest belongs to a 
wealthy nobleman, whom Kaul- 
mann the banker manages to gain 
over to his scheme. His mode of 
effecting this is rather improbable ; 
but M. Jokai, as we have said, is 
never very reluctant to outrage 
the probabilities. Kaulmann sets 
eyes on Evila, the beauty of the 
pit’s mouth, and, more successful 
than Ivan, he manages to induce 
her to’: accompany him to Vienna 
and go through the form (but only 
the form) of marriage. He has 
her properly instructed, taught 
singing, and generally civilised ; 
but this is done with an elabo- 
rate ulterior motive. Evila is re- 
quired to play the Vivien to the 
elderly Merlin of the Bondavar 
coal- field. Matters are so ar- 
ranged that, though the precious 
plot is to outward appearance 
carried out, in reality the rela- 
tions between Evila and Count 
Theodore are perfectly blameless 
and correct. However, the Count 
agrees to authorise the sale of his 
property to the company which 
Kaulmann now forms and proceeds 
to float. Now comes an elaborate 
description of the various man- 
ceuvres by which Kaulmann and 
his associates drive up Bondavar 
shares to an enormous premium ; 
while a rival syndicate, headed by 
a certain Count Waldemar—an un- 
successful suitor for the affections 
of the fair Evila—is equally hard 
at work to ‘‘ bear’’ the company’s 
stock. The gang of swindlers, how- 
ever, are succeeding. Bondavar 


‘shares are rising higher and higher 


on the Bourse, and Kaulmann sees 
his way to making a gigantic for- 
tune, when the news arrived that 
the new mine is on fire. Evila’s 
old workman-lover has taken ser- 
vice under the company, and in a 


sudden fit of drunken fury deter- 
mines to destroy what he supposes 
to be the source of her prosperity 
and of the prosperity of those who 
have robbed him of his mistress. 
He opens his safety-lamp in the 
workings, and the catastrophe fol- 
lows. Kaulmann, bankrupt and 
ruined, commits suicide. Evila, 
persecuted by the attentions of 
Count Waldemar, and failing in 
her efforts to gain success on the 
stage, disappears from the world, 
and is supposed to have followed 
her husband’s example. Mean- 
while Ivan Berend’s opportunity 
has arrived. His long studies and 
experiments have at length been 
successful. He has discovered how 
to extinguish the burning gases 
which feed subterranean conflagra- 
tions. The company authorise him 
to set to work on their property: 
the fire is subdued, the valley is 
rescued from destruction, and Ivan, 
now at the head of both mines, pro- 
ceeds to carry out long-cherished 
plans for the social and material 
improvement of the little colony of 
labourers. It is perhaps needless 
to add that Evila is not really dead. 
Ivan finds her at her former occu- 
pation of sifting coals and filling 
trucks, and this time his suit is 
not rejected. 

The story thus presented in 
bare outline seems extravagant 
enough; but it is told with so. 
much verve and animation, there 
is such an abundance of life and 
action throughout, that the reader 
has little inclination to notice the 
inconsistencies and the violations 
of probability, which are clear 
enough when he comes to analyse 
itin cold blood. There are some 
extremely ridiculous chapters, 
where Ivan Berend is made to 
play the part of a sort of Admira- 
ble Crichton to a clique of Pesth 
dandies, which are so much out of 
place as to be offensive. But all 
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this can be pardoned in consider- 
ation of the distinct originality 
shown in the conception of the 
leading characters, and the bold- 
ness of touch with which scenes 
and incidents are reproduced. M. 
Jokai is fond of building up a 
book round some striking pheno- 
menon of art, nature, or industry. 
In ‘ Black Diamonds,’ the story is 
anchored, as it were, to the Bon- 
davar coal field ; and there is great 
skill in the way in which the work- 
ing of the grim elemental forces of 
nature is bound up with the com- 
plex movement of human passion 
and greed. 

M. Jokai is a great master of 
description. His country, with 
its vast level pusz/a—the nearest 
counterpart in Europe to (the 
American prairie—its pathless 
woods, its huge marshes, its great 
rivers, its tempests, its floods, its 
torrid sun in summer, its snow- 
storms and ice-dams in winter, 
—gives him great opportunities, 
which he uses with extraordinary 
effect and judgment. It is to be 
remarked too, that, prodigal as 
his pencil is in scenes from nature, 
they are (in his best novels at 
least) always introduced in order 
to help on the story. Nothing, 
for instance, can be better in its 
way than the long description of 
the course of the Danube through 
the Iron Gates with which ‘ Timar’s 
Two Worlds’ opens :— . 

“We seem to approach a temple 
built by giants, with rocky pillars, 
towering columns, and wonderful co- 
lossi on its lofty frieze, stretching out 
in a perspective of four miles, and as 
it winds, discovering new domes with 
other groups of natural masonry, and 
other wondrous forms. One wall is 


smooth as polished granite, red and 
white veins zigzagging across it like 
mysterious characters in the hand- 
writing of God; in another place the 
whole face is rusty brown, as if of 
solid iron ; here and there the oblique 
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strata suggest the daring architecture 
of the Titans. At the next turn we 
are met by the portal of a Gothic 
cathedral, with its painted gables, its 
clustered basaltic columns ; out of the 
dingy wall shines now and again a 
golden speck like a glimpse of the Ark 
of the Covenant —there sulphur 
blooms, the ore-flower. But living 
blossoms also deck the crags; from 
the crevices of the cornice hang green 
festoons. These are great foliage 
trees and pines, whose dark masses 
are interspersed with frost-flecked 
garlands of red and gold. 

“ Now and then the mouth of some 
valley makes a break in the endless, 
dizzy precipice, and allows a peep in- 
to a hidden paradise untrodden by 
man. 
“ Here between two cliffs lies a deep 
shadow, and into this twilight shines 
like a fairy world the picture of a 
sunny vale, with a forest of wild 
vines, whose small red clusters lend 
colour to the trees, and whose bright 
leaves weave a carpet below. No 
human dwelling is visible; a clear 
stream winds along, from which deer 
drink fearlessly; then the brook 
throws its silver ribbon over the edge 
of the cliff. Thousands pass by the 
valley, and each one asks himself who 
lives there.” 


And so on for a good many pages, 
which, however, are not written to 
show the author’s descriptive skill. 
They are eminently in their place 
as the overture, as it were, toa 
drama which is played throughout 
on the banks or among the reeds 
and islets of the Danube. As has 
been rightly said, the landscape is 
the natural and proper background 
to the human figures in front. It 
is part of the drama—as much a 
part of it as the wood in ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ or the 
storm in ‘Lear.’ M. Jokai’s 
treatment of these natural scenes 
and objects is extremely dramatic. 
They are nearly always described 
as they present themselves to the 
personages of the story, with whose 
own fate and actions they are 
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closely connected. The picture of 
the Iron Gates and its rocks lead 
naturally to the exciting account 
- of the escape from the pursuing 
Turkish brigantine. Similarly we 
have, later on in the same story, 
the description of the ice-cleft on 
the frozen Balaton Sea :— 


“Between the frozen margins the 
living water splashed. And again 
in the distance resounded the organ- 
tones which are the precursors of the 
nocturnal storm: amidst the howl- 
ing of the approaching gale were 
heard the shrieks and groans of what 
seemed like ghosts in anguish, and 
higher and higher swelled the un- 
earthly song. Again the whole frozen 
mass gave out the mysterious music, 
like the strings of myriad harps, until 
the sound grew into a booming roar, 
as though the lightning lured an 
awful, deafening melody from the 
resounding waves. The voices of the 
storm bellowed below the surface. 
With a frightful crash the floes were 
set in motion, and the tremendous 
pressure of the air once more closed 
the chasm in the ice. Timar fell 
trembling on his face upon the still 
quivering glassy mirror.” 

This impressive natural phe- 
nomenon becomes tenfold more im- 
pressive when its witness, and al- 
most its victim, is a desperate man 
whose sin has found him out, and 
who has at last been forced to re- 
cognise the impotence of evil and 
the etérnal power of conscience. 
It is nature, with man as its vic- 
torious antagonist or its helpless 
prey, which M. Jokai especially 
delights in painting. There is 
probably no passage in ‘ Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer’ which excels 
Jokai’s best efforts in this vein— 
such as the famine in ‘The Good 
Old Squires,’ the great flood in 
‘The Carpathian Sultan,’ or the 
combat with the burning coal- 
mine in ‘ Black Diamonds.’ 

We might expect the ‘note of 
provincialism’’ to sound pretty 
clearly through the pages of a 
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writer who addresses a compara- 
tively limited audience which is 
shut off from the rest of the world 
by a Chinese wall of impenetrable 
language. But M. Jokai’s provin- 
cialism, though it may sometimes 
become rather wearisome to a 
foreign reader, is of a far from 
offensive type. It is similar in 
kind to much that we meet in 
several of the Russian and in more 
than one of the American novel- 
ists. In Count Tolstoi occasional- 
ly, in Turguénieff often, and in Mr 
Henry James perpetually, we are 
confronted by an odd species of 
national self-consciousness. The 
writers seem to take for granted 
that their readers are constantly in 
the habit of comparing themselves, 
their habits, their institutions, and 
everything that is theirs, with those 
of another country. The facts of 
race and nationality are almost 
morbidly present to their minds. 
One would imagine, sometimes, that 
the cultivated and intellectual Rus- 
sian is perpetually haunted by the 
feeling that he is necessarily a dif- 
ferent kind of being from the cul- 
tivated and intellectual French- 
man, Englishman, or German. In 
Mr Henry James’s stories this in- 
tense appreciation on the part of 
cultivated New Englanders of the 
differences between themselves and 
the inhabitants of Old England 
must sometimes provoke a smile; 
but it is probably true to nature. 
It is characteristic of young and 
‘« new ’’ peoples to be acutely sensi- 
tive of such matters. Both the 
Russians and the Hungarians, 
though historically old enough, 
are very young in some respects. 
Their appearance in the ranks of 
civilised, progressive, modern na- 
tions dates, as it were, from yes- 
terday. It was only within quite 
recent years that the Hungarians 
have got rid of medieval feudalism, 
and taken to progress and material 
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development ; and they are perpet- 
ually anxious to know how they 
are getting on, what is their ratio 
of movement compared with other 
peoples, and what is thought of 
them abroad. The last question, 
in particular, agitates them contin- 
ually. It springs from the vanity 
which seems to be the most promi- 
nent trait in the national character. 
The Hungarian is the vainest and 
most self-confident of men—fortu- 
nately perhaps for him, for none 
but a race which had the most in- 
vincible belief in itself and its 
destinies could have survived the 
tremendous hammering it sustained 
for centuries from Turk and Aus- 
trian. This excessive: self-import- 
ance and self-consciousness are al- 
ways coming to the surface; and 
even M. Jokai, who knows his 
countrymen thoroughly, and never 
spares their weaknesses, sometimes 
displays a curious inability to get 
rid of it altogether. 

For another and more agreeable 
kind of provincialism the foreign 
reader may be heartily grateful to 
him. His books are full of local 
colouring. True, he is in some re- 
spects the most cosmopolitan of 
writers. He refers to English and 
French authors constantly, and his 
characters are well up in Darwin 
and Mill, Dickens and Dumas. He 
knows Paris and Vienna as well, 
apparently, as he does Pesth. His 
personages belong to many nations ; 
his stories shift from the Al- 
féld of Hungary to the coudisses of 
the French theatres, and from the 
banks of the Theiss to the shores 
of the South Atlantic. Still, in 
the main he is concerned with the 
peoples and the places of South- 
Eastern Europe—a part of the 
world which, with its curious 


complication of races, religions, 
and Governments, affords excellent 
scope for the painter of manners 
and customs. This makes M. 
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Jokai a highly instructive as well 
as a very entertaining novelist. It 
has been said that there is more 
real light upon certain phases of 
the Eastern question to be gained 
from his picturesque pages than 
from the reading of many Blue- 
books. The strange jumble of 
East and West, old and new, 
civilisation and barbarism, which 
prevails, or did prevail till recently, 
in most of the countries between 
the Carpathians and the A®gean, 
may be perplexing to the politi- 
cian, but it is just the thing for 
the romancer. M. Jokai has had 
opportunities almost equal to those 
of Scott. He has been in personal 
contact with a society in which 
medievalism is barely extinct, and 
in which the past is jostling against 
the present in its most modern 
and practical shape. It is a strange 
procession which stalks through 
M, Jokai’s chapters. Viennese 
stockjobbers and young Hungarian 
dandies got up elaborately @ 7 An- 
glaise, Czechs and Wallechs, Gip- 
sies and Jews, Magyar nobles of 
the old feudal school and smart 
Austrian officials, Greek merchants 
and Hungarian shepherds in their 


.sheepskin mantles,—all the motley 


populations of these Danubian 
lands,—are in evidence. In the 
historical novels we hear the 
shouts of the Turkish horsemen 
and the roll of the Janissaries’ 
kettle-drums; and we are intro- 
duced to the gallant Magyar nobles, 
who girded on their rusty old 
sabres, put flint-locks into the 
hands of their tenants and farm- 
servants, and vainly faced the 
conquerors of Austerlitz and Ma- 
rengo to save the thankless Haps- 
burgs from their doom. 

M. Jokai can at least do one 
thing which many great writers 
have failed to accomplish. He 
can make his heroes interesting. 
With his women he is not alto- 
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gether successful. His views of 
the other sex would seem to be 
rather oriental. Unlike many 
modern novelists, he is not at all 
inclined to concentrate the interest 
of the story upon the heroine. 
There are women of all sorts, 
good and bad, in the many man- 
sions of his house; but if his bad 
women are brilliant and original 
conceptions, his good women are, 
with some exceptions, such as the 
fascinating heroine of ‘‘ The Fools 
of Love,” a little lacking in dis- 
tinctiveness and character. They 
are virtuous, docile, affectionate, 
and rather dull. The ewig weid- 
liche which bulks so largely—too 
largely perhaps—in the contem- 
porary fiction of most countries, 
does not appear to have a wor- 
shipper in M. Jokai. His heroines 
are occasionally mere appendages 
and adjuncts to the hero, on whom 
the ethical and dramatic movement 
of the tale turns. These heroes, 
however, are lifelike figures of 
singular interest. M. Jokai is 
especially fond of giving us por- 
traits like those of Ivan in ‘ Black 
Diamonds,’ De Vavel in ‘Castle 
Nameless,’ and Halil Patrona in 
‘The White Rose,’—portraits of 
stern, silent, capable men, who 
have a sort of Tartar stoicism in 
suffering, and who, whether they 
succeed or fail, are always Treso- 
ute, unflinching, and intelligible. 
They are such men as one supposes 
Mr Browning or Carlyle would’ 
approve; men made for com- 
bat and endurance, not greatly 
troubled with obstinate question- 
ings of sense and outward things, 
or distracted by torturing doubts 
and fears. When they sin they 


sin boldly, as Timar does, with 
their eyes open, and with no man- 
ner of self-deception as to the kind 
of thing they are doing. ‘ 

There can be no greater con- 
trast than 


that between these 
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manly, self-reliant, masculine cre- 
ations of M. Jokai and those of 
some of the other novelists whose 
works have come to us from the 
East of Europe. Indeed the com- 
parison between the Hungarian 
writer and the two or three Rus- 
sians whose works are so popular 
just now is interesting in many 
ways. M. Jokai must, no doubt, 
yield to Turguénieff and Tolstoi 
in subtlety, in delicacy of in- 
sight into the finer shades of char- 
acter, and in the sentiment of 
pathos; but he is their superior 
in humour, dramatic power, vari- 
ety, and versatility. The most 
striking difference is in the tone 
of the two sets of novels. The 
Hungarian writer has none of 
the pessimism, the haunting scep- 
ticism, and the ingrained melan- 
choly of the Slavs. His temper 
is buoyant, resolute, and healthy. 
He gives us the impression of 
being the representative of a 
people who are too much enam- 
oured of material ease and pros- 
perity, a little too fond of osten- 
tation of display, a trifle vulgar 
perhaps, and somewhat deficient 
in taste and intellectual distinc- 
tion ; but full of confidence, hope- 
fulness, self-respect, and energy. 
The Russians seem, as it were, 
a people prematurely old, and 
weighed down by an over-sensi- 
tiveness to the melancholy side of 
things and the burden of living ; 
the Hungarians have the steady 
alertness not so much of youth as 
of well-set, vigorous middle-age, 
Yet the Slavs are commonly sup- 
posed to be one of the races for 
whom the future lies open; while 
the Magyars are a small and 
dwindling people, who perhaps 
from mere numerical weakness 
are destined in the end to be en- 
gulfed by the inflowing waves of 
the surrounding populations. 
Sipngy J. Low. 
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A SONG OF THE SEA. 


Dark and dismal is the day ; 
The strong seas lash the snowy spray 
Upon the shivering sand ; 
Black clouds are sailing through the sky ; 
The solemn tempest seems to sigh 
Of ruin o’er the land. 


A fisher has dared the waters wild, 
On this dim and dreary day ; 
A loving wife and little child 
Gaze o’er the surging spray 
For the tiny boat that sailed away 
In the early morning grey ; 
Hope gleams through the gloom in their dewy eyes, 
*Neath the hopeless skies. 


And all through the long and weary hours 
They gaze o’er the restless sea, 

Till the‘dews of eve fall over the flowers, 
And the sun steals silently 

From the cloudy sky, as hope from the breast 
Of wild unrest. 


Oh strong was the heart that sailed away 
O’er the seas to-day ! 
Oh s#i// is the heart that returns no more 
To the welcome shore ! 
And the helpless mother weeps in vain, 
For her hopes are sunk in the sounding main ! 


Yet the face of the Fisher smiles far away 
From the evening grey ; 

For he stands in the Dawn of Eternity, 
With a wondering eye ; 

And by the shores of the Silent Sea, 

O mother! he waits thy child and thee ! 


Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 

















THE important inquiry initi- 
ated by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
before he resigned office, into the 
organisation and cost of the Civil 
Establishments of the Crown, has 
now reached a stage when the gen- 
eral public, not less than the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service itself, are 
awaiting with interest the issue of 
the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, which is expected to effect 
a startling transformation in our 
public offices. The recent debates 
in the House of Commons on vari- 
ous matters connected with the 
service have increased the desire 
to know the whole truth upon the 
subject ; and there can be no doubt 
that when the Report is presented 
to Parliament it will reveal an 
amount of disorder and extrava- 
gance, the extent of which is little 
dreamed of by any save those ac- 
quainted with the internal working 
of the departments. The country, 
it is true, has long been familiar 
with complaints from within as 
well as without, but these have 
been more general than specific, 
and have not been always sup- 
ported by definite and reliable in- 
formation; and consequently, the 
inquiry conducted by Sir Matthew 
White Ridley and his colleagues 
will be particularly valuable to 
those who desire to secure an 
efficient and economical adminis- 
tration of the public service. 

The inquiry has, needless to 
state, covered a large area, and 
embraced a multitude of questions 
of widely varying interest and im- 
portance, from superannuation and 
sick-leave down to copying-presses 
and co-operative trading. Fore- 
most, of course, among these is the 
excessive cost of the higher or 
directing branches, and the extra- 
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ordinary diversity of the appoint- 
ments therein. I may premise 
that the upper division of the Civil 
Service, unlike the lower, is in a 
very chaotic and complicated con- 
dition. The uniformity aimed at 
and desired by the Playfair Com- 
mission of 1874 could not be abso- 
lutely enforced owing to the oppo- 
sition of the heads of departments, 
and, with a few trifling exceptions, 
has never been adopted. ‘ Reor- 
ganisations ”’ at too frequent inter- 
vals, upon indefinite principles, and 
occasionally without any adequate 
justification, have added to the 
general confusion, it being, how- 
ever, a cardinal principle of every 
‘** clearance’ that some portion of 
the spoils should be divided among 
those who remain. Hence by no 
means unusual is it to find four or 
five officials of the upper grade of 
a department, each of whom has 
a totally distinct’ sca/e of salary, 
without, however, any correspond- 
ing difference of duties. The num- 
ber of official classes is, indeed, 
almost as bewildering as the variety 
of individuals composing them, 
nor is it easier to see what their 
special qualifications are. There 
is the uneducated ex-valet or 
butler who entered in the good 
old days before Inkermann (2.¢., 
the pre-examination period)—the 
middle-class parvenu who flourished 
under the auspices of Lord Pal- 
merston—the ‘‘society’’ favourite 
who nightly basks in the smiles of 
duchesses, and believes that the 
Civil Service was ordained by Pro- 
vidence for the express purpose of 
securing him an income (this is a 
large class)—and the highly trained 
youth who knows everything from 
the elements of botany to the doc- 
trines of Buddha, but who cannot 
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write legibly, or work without the 
inspiration of cigarettes. This 
strange medley costs about -four 
times as much as any private firm 
would pay for the whole work of 
its office; but a grateful country 
provides a further staff of lower 
division clerks and writers, with- 
out whom the public business 
could not be carried on. Nor do 
the distinctions end with the men 
themselves—they extend to the 
offices. For instance, at the War 
Office or Admiralty, the new clerk 
of the upper grade begins at #100 
per annum, and goes to £400; 
whilst at the Colonial Office the 
starting-point is £250, and the 
finish anything from £800 to 
4500. Lord Basing, one of the 
Commissioners, truly remarked 
that ‘‘such practised and highly 
paid intellectual capacity ’’ is quite 
unnecessary in the majority of 
cases ; and this contention is amply 
borne out by the evidence of vari- 
ous witnesses. Two quotations 
will, however, suffice. The Com- 
missioners asked Sir Reginald 
Welby, K.C.B., the Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury: ‘‘If 
the work assigned to the upper 
clerks is so difficult and a sort of 
work that you have given to men 
_of a superior education, how is it 
that the copyists can possibly do 
itforthem ?”’ Towhichhe replied, 
‘¢I only know of it by hearsay. 
I am told of cases in which it has 
happened. I cannot tell you any 
more than that. There are good 
copyists occasionally.” Not less 
instructive is the testimony of Sir 
Lyon Playfair, M.P. It will na- 
turally be supposed that in the 
Education Department, of all 
others, the work of the examiners 
and higher officials is of a very 
superior kind ; but it appears that 
the organisation of the office is so 
defective that these gentlemen are 
to a great extent like Nasmyth 
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hammers used for cracking walnut- 


‘shells :— 


“ The great body of the work in all 
offices,” says Sir Lyon, “is pure rou- 
tine work. I am sorry to say—it 
holds among the highest men—that 
there is a great deal too much routine 
work given to them. Take the class 
of examiners in the Education Office, 
who are men of very high University 
rank. They do a great deal too much 
routine work, work which is perfectly 
unnecessary for men of their talent to 
do. It requires close administrative 
attention to separate the routine and 
intellectual work. But if men go into 
it earnestly, understanding what is 
the motive—in order to save the pub- 
lic exchequer—of having men who 
are contented with a low class of 
work, and with a low class of wages, 
you can arrange matters in the offices 
to do that. I think partly you could 
reduce the number—-but that is only 
a matter of opinion—and improve the 
position ofthose that remain. I mean 
not to reduce the number just now, 
but not to add to the number when 
there are vacancies until a certain re- 
duction has been made. I «think a 
good deal of their time is wasted in 
mere clerks’ work, which is not fit for 
such intellectual men to do.” 


The Royal Commission will, I 
fear, find it not so easy a_ task 
to remedy this state of affairs. 
So-called ‘‘ vested interests ’’ con- 
front them at every step, notwith- 
standing the fact that every civil 
servant holds office ‘‘ during pleas- 
ure only.’”’ Any contemplated 
change has to be considered side 
by side with the amount of com- 
pensation it will involve. The 
key to the puzzle is to be found, I 
think, in the Commissioners strik- 
ing a bold blow at these so-called 
vested interests which have no 
legal sanction, and making it clear 
once for all that the service exists 
not for the benefit of its members, 
but for the convenience of the 
country. This principle is already 
acted upon in the case of the 
writers who are liable to be dis- 
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charged (with a gratuity) when 
their services are no longer re- 
quired ; and there are many other 
classes of temporary public ser- 
yants who do not work less zeal- 
ously or efficiently because they 
have not the usual permanency of 
tenure. It may be said that pen- 
sions, which practically constitute 
this alleged permanency, are con- 
ferred by Act of Parliament, but 
it does not seem to be clearly un- 
derstood that no official has a 
statutory right to a pension en- 
forceable in law. The section of 
the Act of William IV. on this 
point has never been repealed, 
although it has been allowed to 
fall into disuse.. The power of 
the Treasury to grant pensions is, 
therefore, unquestionably discre- 
tionary; but the practice, owing 
to the laxity of that department, 
is quite the other way. Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, M.P., who, as the 
Junior Lord of the Treasury in 
charge ofethe pension question, 
was examined by the Commis- 
sioners on this subject, said :— 


“I am afraid there is considerable 
laxity, or at all events irregularity. 
Persons in a humble grade of life are 
not entitled to a pension unless they 
give their whole time to the public 
service, A postmaster, for example, 
in the country, if he keeps a shop, 
does not give his whole time to the 
Post-office, and does not earn a pen- 
sion ; but in higher grades there are 
examples, such as I have referred to, 
of men who do not give their whole 
time to the public service. If they 
are pulled up for it, they say they do 
it when they are taking a holiday. I 
think it is almost a scandal that per- 
sons in a humble grade should be 
very rigidly held to this rule, and 
persons in the higher grades should 
not be.” 


And he further stated that it 
is next to impossible to get rid 
of an incompetent man, or of 
an official more or less unsuited 





to his duties (except for miscon- 
duct) without awarding him an 
allowance of this kind. Unim- - 
peachable respectability so often 
goes hand in hand with absolute 
incompetency that the Treasury 
has not the heart to hurt it. 
This, however, is a fault of ad- 
ministration which would be 
remedied if the control of the 
Treasury by Parliament were a 
reality, and not the sham it un- 
fortunately is. Depend upon it, 
until the latter asserts its su- 
premacy, there can vever be any 
effective check upon public ex- 
penditure ; and even Sir Reginald 
Welby himself advocated before 
the Commission that ‘‘ reorganisa- 
tion”’ should in future be carried 
out by Bill in Parliament, which 
would at least ensure that the 
subject would be adequately dis- 
cussed. 

Mr Frank Mowatt, C.B., the 
Treasury officer chiefly responsible 
for granting pensions, was, how- 
ever, very clear upon the power of 
the Government to discharge civil 
servants, as will be seen by the 
following extract from his evi- 
dence :— 


“Is the Government able to retire 
people, when the public service de- 
mands it, under the present system ? 
—I think they are. I think all civil 
servants hold during pleasure ; but in 
dealing with civil servants I do not 
think that has been quite recognised. 
I believe that the law officers of the 
Crown have advised that all service 
not held on specified tenure is, of its 
essence, held during pleasure ; and it 
would follow from that that an officer 
has no rights, except an equitable 
right that the conditions on which he 
is engaged are carried out. 

«Then there is the further question 
as to whether the Government has 
any power to retire a man from the 
public service before he has earned 
the right of pension under sixty years 
of age, and without a certificate of ill- 
ness, Does your contention go tothe - 
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extent that the Government has a 
right to dispense with Government 
servants ?—Certainly. I think it is 
‘the essence of the tenure of pleasure 
that at the pleasure of the employer 
the employment ceases. 

“ Then they have no right to givea 
pension to such a man ?—They have 
only such rights as the Superannua- 
tion Acts give them. If they retire 
him on the ground of reorganisation 
of office, or for infirmity of mind or 
body, or age, they have the right to 
pension him. Finally, under the Act 
— last session, if they retire him 

ecause he ceases to perform his duties 
efficiently, they can give him a modi- 
fied pension—modified in proportion 
as they consider that his own demerit 
has contributed to his inefficiency. 

“Yours is a very strict contention, 
no doubt; but do you think that in 
practice it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to really carry out the principle 
that a public servant only holds dur- 
‘ing pleasure? Is not the principle of 
continuity and a right to pension, and 
so forth, during good behaviour, and 
living, so to say, up to the maximum 
of salary, so ingrained in the public 
service that the effect of removal dur- 
ing pleasure is almost an impossibil- 
ity?—I think not;1 think it is a 
possibility; and, in fact, it has been 
done. 

“Inthe contract between the Gov- 
ernment and the clerk, where would 
you say that was expressed? Taking 
now the ground of the Civil Service 
certificate asthe first expression of 
the contract, how would you put it 
that it is the fact that the clerk only 
held during the pleasure of his em- 
ployer? Where do you say that 
cropped up in the documents that he 
has when he enters the service ?—-Not 
in the documents, but in the condi- 
tions of his engagement, if he is on 
pleasure. 

“Where are those conditions ex- 

ressed? where do they exist in a 
orm that he seems them ?—I should 
not say that he sees them expressed 
anywhere; but, in fact, there is no 
contract, the Civil Service certificate 
is only a qualification. 

“Would you say that he, having 


received the certificate of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, becomes by 
that certificate amenable to the Super- 
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annuation Act, and that your view of 
his tenure of office depends upon the 
reading of the Superannuation Act? 
—No. The tenure of his office de. 
pends upon the doctrine that an em. 
ployment not expressly conditioned js 
during pleasure. 

“I want to get exactly how you 
would = it >The law officers have 
advised that any employment in which 
a tenure is not specified is during 
pleasure. 

“Was that opinion taken with re. 
gard to the Civil Service ?—It was 
taken with regard to a particuiar of. 
fice, I believe; but I am not aware 
that it has ever been questioned. 

“You mean that unless it is ex- 
pressly mentioned that the office is 
permanent, the employer has the lib- 
erty to dismiss when he thinks proper? 
—I would rather limit myself to say- 
ing that unless it was expressly stated 


that the employer had not powerto — 


dismiss, he has the power.” 


Mr Mowatt is quite right. This 
so-called security of tenure does 
not exist in law or equity, but is 
the outcome of the practice of the 
Treasury for many years past, and 
is the real obstacle to reform. Mr 
Mowatt describes it thus :— 


“ Previously to the passing of last 
year’s Act, the Treasury had exercised 
what they called .an extra statutory 
discretion in the. award of pensions. 
That is, in cases in which they thought 
that the justice of the case required a 
pension, but the definition of existing 
Superannuation Acts had not made 


provision for such a pension, they . 


® 
Fe 


assumed an extra statutory power of . 


doing justice in the particular case. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General 
had questioned the exercise of this 
discretion, and the Public Accounts 


Committee had supported him. The - 


Treasury, therefore, undertook that 
they would give up absolutely, once 
for all, any exercise of extra sta- 
tutory discretion, the points which 
their experience showed them to 
have escaped previous statutes being 
embodied in the Superannuation Act 
of last session. The points were, first, 
the power to award pension or gratu- 
ity in the case of persons in public 
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employment, whether established or 
not, who were injured in the execu- 
tion of their duty by accident speci- 
fically attributable to the nature of 
the duty; secondly, for the pay- 
ment to the widows of such persons 
of some compassionate pensions; 
thirdly, to mect the case of persons 
who, having, in the first instance, 
been employed in a temporary capa- 
city in the service of the State, were 
subsequently transferred to the estab- 
lished. service. On the reading of 
existing statutes by the law officers 
of the day, it was held that you 
could take into consideration for pen- 
sion purposes no service passed before 
aman had obtained a Civil Service 
certificate. It was occasionally found 
that it was necessary to appoint a 
man immediately, so immediately 
that it was impossible to examine 
him for some considerable time, or 
the rules for the examination of his 
particular office had not been set- 
tled, and therefore he lost his pre- 
vious service for. pension purposes. 
Next the Act dealt with the case of 
persons in the temporary employment 
of the State—hired men who had no 
claim to pension whatever. It had 
been found very difficult to retire 
these men when the work for which 
they were employed was at an end. 
That difficulty was sought to be re- 
moved by taking statutable power to 
give them small gratuities on the ter- 
mination of their employment. The 
gratuity is not to exceed £1, or one 
week’s pay, whichever is greater, for 
each year of the hired man’s service. 
Finally, provision was made to meet 
the case of officers retired on the 
ground of their inability to discharge 
efficiently the duties of their office. 
Up to the passing of this Act, in prac- 
tice such men had not been retired, 
because there was no provision / 
break their fall; and therefore, power 
was taken ‘where a civil servant is 
removed from his office on the ground 
of his inability to discharge efficiently 
the duties of his office, and a super- 
annuation allowance cannot lawfully 
be granted to him under the Super- 
annuation Acts 1834 and 18509,’ that 
is, in the absence of a medical certifi- 
cate, or his being under sixty years 
of age, ‘and the Treasury think that 
the special circumstances of the case 
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justify the grant to him of a retir- 
ing allowance, they may grant to 
him such retiring allowance as they 
think just and proper; but in no 
case exceeding the amount for which 
his: length of service would qualify 
him under sections 2 and 4 of the 
Superannuation Act of 1859.’” 


In this way has the permanency- 
for-life idea been fostered and culti- 
vated until it has taken such deep 
root as encourages civil servants to 
believe and to assert that it cannot 
equitably be taken away; but it 
is time that, alike in the interests 
of the State and of its servants, 
this erroneous impression be cor- 
rected once for all. 

The House of Commons should 
insist on the Royal Commissioners 
resolutely facing this point, around 
which everything else revolves, as 
they evince an inclination to shirk 
it by leaving the ‘‘ vested interests” 
untouched, and recommending al- 
terations applicable to future en- 
trants only. If a stand is not 
made on this question now, and a 
decision taken one way or another, 
all hope of reform may as well be 
given up, as great numbers of 
young men, from seventeen to 
twenty years of age, have been ad- 
mitted to the service within the 
past few years whose ‘‘vested in- 
terests’’ will not expire for about 
another forty years. Were some 


~high official of the incompetent or 


unsuitable sort summarily dismiss- 
ed without a pension, Jour encou- 
rager les autres, the official mind 
would be effectually disabused of 
the vested-interest idea; but a step 
of that kind could only be under- 
taken by a strong administrator, 
with the force of character so con- 
spicuously absent from the modern 
type of Cabinet Minister, and with 
a case that he could justify to Par- 
liament. Jealous of their privi- 
leges and tenacious of their power, 


the official classes require a master. 
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His difficulty would be to know 
where to begin the weeding-out 
process, as the service swarms 
with men who in any other 
calling would be rank failures. 
In Lord Palmerston’s days in- 
efficient men had a bad time of 
it; but such experiments are now 
confined to writers at tenpence 
per hour, boys at fifteen shillings 
a-week, and charwomen at two 
shillings a-day !? 

Moreover, it must not be forgot- 
ten that many private concerns 
which grant pensions do not guar- 
antee continued employment to 
their servants, nor does dismissal 
carry with it any right to compen- 
sation beyond the return of the 
deductions (féus interest) that have 
been made from their salaries. Of 
course, the pension systems of rail- 
way companies, banks, and insur- 
ance offices, differ in some respects 
from that adopted by the Govern- 
ment, but the principle underlying 
them is the same. The railway 
Official realises that his pension con- 
sists of deferred pay by the actual 
deductions from his salary, a fact 
that is not so clearly brought home 
to the civil servant. Sir Robert 
Hamilton, K.C.B., an official of 
great experience, whose views are 
always deserving of respect, has 
propounded an alternative scheme, 
which would be accepted, in all 
probability, by existing civii ser- 
vants in lieu of the present system 
—though indeed, for them as for 
future entrants, there ought not 
to be any choice in the matter if 
the arrangement would benefit the 
State. The Commissioners took a 
considerable amount of evidence on 
the subject, and the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be in favour of 
the change. For the information 
of those who have not seen the 
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scheme, it may be as well to repro. 
duce it in Sir Robert Hamilton’s 
own words :— 


“Assuming that for every £100 
‘now paid in salaries there is £20 paid 
in pension, and that this is a fair 
portion to maintain; when a clerk is 
appointed at £100a-year, £120should 
be provided in the votes in respect of 
him. Of this, 4 100 would be paid to 
him, and £20 placed to his credit in 
the Government Savings Bank, On 
this amount he would have no claim 
whatever until his retirement. But 
when his service came to an end, he, 
or his representatives if he died in 
service, would receive his deferred 
pay, which would be accumulating to 
his credit at compound interest. 

“The advantages attending such a 
plan, over and above the two main 
ones which I have pointed out, would 
be very great :— 

“1. The proportions of deferred pay 
could be varied to suit the differences 
of service—e.g., in services such as 
certain grades of the army and navy, 
and the police, in which physical en. 
ergy is essential, and it is not desirable 
to retain men beyond 40 or 50 years 
of age, the proportion of deferred pay 
might be greater than in the case of 
clerks. It might also be somewhat 
raised to meet the case of what is 
called ‘professional qualifications’ 
under sec. 4 of 22 Vict. c. 26. 

“2. So long as the service did not 
suffer from the withdrawal of the 
official experience of a clerk, and the 
office should of course always have 
the power of vetoing a retirement, it 
would not matter from a pecuniary 
point of view after what length of 
service a clerk might elect to retire. 

“3. It would be much easier thanit 
is at present for a department to get 
rid of inefficient men. Some small 
addition might be added for compen- 
sation when a clerk was required to 
retire before 60 years of age; but 
this would have to be provided for 
in the estimates for the year in which 
he retired, and would only be award- 
ed if his record was very good. In 
other cases it would be.a condition of 





1 Vide Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech at Wolverhampton. 
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quired to do so by the head of his 
department, on his deferred pay alone. 
I attach great importance to this 
power. Men, especially towards the 
top of an office, should be judged by 
a high standard, and removed without 
hesitation if they fail or cease to come 
up to it. 

“4. No trouble could arise about 
re-employing men who had been pen- 
sioned, for the cost to the State would 
be the same in all cases. 

“5. The whole of the. costly ma- 
chinery for the payment of pensions 
might eventually be got rid of, and a 
large saving thereby effected. 

“6, The heartrending cases which 
now constantly occur of good men 
dying in harness, without having been 
able to make any provision for their 
families, would be largely met. 

“Not only would such a scheme 
enormously promote economy and 
efficiency, but I feel certain that it 
would be most acceptahle to the civil 
servants as a body. 

“ T see no way of dealing satisfac- 
torily with the question of superannu- 
ation short of such a complete change 
in the system. The present system 
is defective throughout. Clerks prac- 
tically cannot be got rid of until they 
are 60 years of age, however ineffi- 
cient they may be, except by making 
a shuffle of the cards,called a ‘ reorgan- 
isation of office,’ and by giving them 
certificates that they have served with 
‘zeal and fidelity." Even when they 
are 60, although they can themselves 
claim to go, there is no statutable 
power to get rid of them. 


“TI should extend commutation to 
all pensions, It costs the Govern- 
ment nothing, and is a benefit much 
prized by the service. From my 
scheme it will he seen that I attach 
no importance to the policy of the 
State securing a yearly provision for 
its servants in place of compensating 
them once for all, and leaving them 
to make their own investments. But 
if the regulations of the Treasury 
Minute of 28th October 1882 are 
maintained, which limit the commu- 
tation to two-thirds of the pension, 
or to such less proportion of it as 





service that he must retire when re- - 
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leaves an amount of not less than 
£80, I can see no reason that can, 
from any point of view, be viewed 
agung making all pensions commut- 
a e. ” 


I freely admit that the question 
of pensions is beset with difficulties, 
but this scheme has so many obvi- 
ous advantages to recommend it, to 
the State as much as to the mem- 
bers of the service, that it will in 
all probability receive the émprim- 
atur of the Royal Commissioners, 
and it is to be hoped the Govern- 
ment will not allow any technical 
or other obstacles to stand in the 
way of its adoption. The benefit 
of the nation of being relieved of 
the enormous and ever-swelling 
weight of the present pension sys- 
tem is not less than the advantage 
to the civil servant of having his 
retiring allowance take the direct 
form of deferred pay which he can 
claim at any time, subject, of 
course, to the convenience of his 
department. Voluntary resigna- 
tions would thus be encouraged, 
and men who felt that they had 
mistaken their vocations, or had 
become unsuitable to the necessi- 
ties of the service, or saw better 
opportunities elsewhere, would be 
able to go away with some capital 
in their pockets, their own savings, 
instead of becoming burdens upon 
the taxpayers for the remainder of 
their days ; and the further advan- 
tage pointed out by Sir Robert 
Hamilton, of having this deferred 
pay handed, in case of premature 
decease, to their families or other 
representatives, would, while light- 
ening the burden of insurance, 
confer a greater sense of secur- 
ity, and consequent freedom from 
anxiety. The case of Matthew 
Arnold amply illustrates _ this. 
The public will do well to con- 
sider this scheme, and ask them- 
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selves whether it should not be- 


given atrial. The alternative is 
the system of direct stoppages 
from the present salaries ; but un- 
less the deductions were on a very 
large scale, a solvent fund could 
not be created. It would bea mis- 
take, however, to suppose that the 
ordinary retirements from year to 
year have brought the pension-list 
to its present proportions. | What 
has really swelled it abnormally 
is, or rather was, the lavish distri- 
bution of ‘‘ abolition terms ’’—a 
heavy premium on incompetence. 
Let us turn once more to Mr 
Mowatt’s evidence on the sub- 
ject :— 


“Do you think the principle of 
abolition conditions is open to ob- 
jection?—If it is admitted that the 
officer holds during pleasure it is of 
course within the power of his em- 
ployer to remove him at his pleasure, 
and therefore the abolition of a man’s 
office is one of the contingencies which 
attaches to his service. The differ- 
ence between the position of a man 
retired by abolition and retired on 
ill-health is, that the former may be 
presumed to have the means of earn- 
ing his livelihood in some fresh walk 
of life. I do not think, therefore, that 
on the equity of the case an increased 
rate should be given on abolition of 
office. I think the real defence of 
the section is to be found in the 
difficulty that you would find in re- 
organising offices if you could not 
break the fall of men whom it is 
necessary to remove for that purpose. 

“Is that in your opinion such a 
real difficulty that it is necessary to 
have such a rule as this that you 
have taken this objection to ?—Yes. 

“As regards that, the principle 
upon which the compensation is as- 
sessed is the amount to which he 
would have been entitled under the 
scale of superannuation provided by 
this Act if ten years were added to 
the number of years he had actually 
served. Do you think a better prin- 


ciple might be substituted for that ? 
—I think the principle of that system 
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of awards is not logical. You com. 
nsate a man for what he loses on 
is abolition—if I may so say, for the 
loss of his lease of office. The longer 
his lease of office to which he may 
look forward, the greater his claim to 
compensation ; the shorter his lease, 
the less his claim. Abolition, there- 
fore, immediately before the limit of 
age fixed for compulsory retirement, 
gives no claim to special addition of 
pension.” : 


Another subject into which the 
Royal Commissioners have. in- 
quired is the position and prospect 
of the lower division clerk and the 
writer. These two officials, al- 
though employed under different 
schemes and at different rates of 
salary, approximate so closely in 
the duties they have to perform, 
that it is next to impossible to dis- 
tinguish between them, and no 
valid reason exists for maintaining 
the distinction. Many members 
of both classes are engaged on 
higher duties than they were in- 
tended to undertake—several do 


‘the work proper to higher division 


men,—but the bulk of the two 
grades are employed side by side 
on the ordinary routine work of 
the departments, involving neat- 
ness and accuracy, and frequently 
responsibility, discretion, and the 
ability to direct others—their su- 
periors occasionally included. De- 
spite all precautions, it is almost 
impossible to prevent overlapping 
of work. Even if the structural 
deficiencies of our public buildings 
were not as great as they are, and 
the juniors were shut up in a 
cage by themselves, it would be 
more than human nature that a 
chief clerk should not take advan- 
tage of any special aptitude or 
ability displayed by his lowest 
subordinate. Sir Algernon West 
and other able administrators 
frankly admitted to the Commis- 
sioners that it would be a distinct 
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loss to the service if the young 
clerks of the present day are not 
allowed to rise as high as they can. 
One is amused, however, to read 
the evidence of some of the wit- 
nesses, that the training of these 
young men does not generally fit 
them—in fact, rather unfits them 
—to discharge, in the course of 
time, the more important functions 
which require the ‘‘ practised in- 
tellectual capacity”’ of their su- 
periors. When it is remembered 
that these high and mighty su- 
periors themselves graduated in 
the same way, commencing with 
the simplest duties and working 
their way up step by step, we 
may be pardoned for venturing to 
inquire why, and in what respect, 
is the young official of to-day so 
vastly inferior tothe young man 
of past generations? ‘The univer- 
sity civil servant, as a clerk, is 
quite a modern institution, and 
to estimate the number at 100 
would probably be to overstep the 
mark. The great majority of the 
remainder of the upper ranks of 
the service, who entered before 
lower - division clerkships were 
introduced in 1876, and of no 
better educational standing, nor 
do they spring from any higher 
social sphere, than their successors. 
The examination of the present 
day is certainly more severe, its 
range quite as extensive, and the 
standard of excellence just as high 
as it was eighteen years ago. It 
is true the examination does not 
of itself bespeak a high-class edu- 
cation, but it does not follow 
that the subjects set are the only 
ones with which the candidates 
are acquainted. In any case, 


if the educational acquirements 
of the modern clerk are to be 
gauged by it, their predecessors 
must be judged by the same test. 
*¢ Some of our evidence,”’ said the 
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chairman, ‘‘and I think notably 
that of Sir Algernon West, has 
gone to the extent of saying that 
the higher division is hardly neces- 
sary at all in the public service, 
and that all the work could be 
done by lower-division clerks—that 
is to say, that there were men 
among them who would be fit for 
the highest offices, and Sir Algernon 
West went so far as to include the 
best places in the Treasury.”” The 
House of Commons, taken alto- 
gether, isa keen judge of a good 
bargain, and its generous support 
of ‘the writers and lower-division 
clerks, not less than its increasing 
hostility towards the overpaid and 
underworked higher-grade officials, 
is a fair index to popular opinion 
upon the subject. The duty of 
the Government to the taxpayers 
is clearly to utilise the services 
and abilities of these young men 
to the fullest possible extent. 
They are, and will continue to 
form, the backbone of the service ; 
they are far less costly and far 
more useful than the average 
higher-division men ; and it almost 
goes without saying that the Com- 
missioners will recommend that 
every inducement be offered them 
to remain in the service and per- 
severe with their duties. This 
they are not likely to do, at all 
events the best of them, unless a 
fair field is afforded them, and the 
Civil Service of the future is made 
radically different from what it is 
at present, which can be done with 
no loss of efficiency anda positive 
decrease of cost. 

Assuming that the lower-divi- 
sion clerks and the writers serving 
permanently are consolidated, as 
they ought to be, there need only 
be one grade of clerks in future 
for the bulk of the work of the 
departments, A _ salary-scale of, 


say, £65 to £350 per annum, 
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would be amply sufficient, with a 
dividing line drawn at £150, be- 
yond which those capable of me- 
chanical duties only should not be 
allowed to pass. It ought also to 
be clearly laid down, that on ar- 
riving at the maximum, officials 
would have no presumptive right 
to further promotion, unless ex- 
ceptional ability were shown. 
This is the more necessary, as 
much of the disorder that now 
reigns in the service may be 
traced to the fact that on reach- 
ing their maxima men immediately 
commence to clamour for further 
advancement, and ‘‘ personal al- 
lowances’’ and ‘‘duty-pay’”’ are 
granted which lead to endless 
jealousies, and always provide the 
successors of their holders with 
plausible grievances. The crea- 
tion of a limited number of staff 
appointments would obviate this, 
rising, let us say, from £400 to 


£,600 per annum, which is the 
outside value of 99 out of every 


roo civil servants. The upper 
rades, as at present constituted, 
should be abolished and remodelled 
on these lines. Periodical incre- 
ments, too, ought not to be granted 
as matters of course. The exer- 
cise of greater discrimination in 
awarding them appears to be ab- 
solutely necessary. They would 
thus become rewards of zeal and 
incentives to efficiency, if they 
were only granted after a thorough 
examination, from time to time, 
of a man’s practical value to the 
State, as many men who start out 
well afterwards deteriorate from 
various Causes. 

One point cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the public. The 
defective and disgraceful organisa- 
tion of the Civil Service is some- 
times attributed to the difficulties 
unavoidably attendant on the 
transition period through which 
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it is passing. It is nothing of 
the sort. It is really due to the 
gross bungling of its administrative 
rulers, whose badly conceived and 
unnecessarily frequent ‘‘ reorgan- 
isations have brought about an 
extraordinary state of chaos and 
confusion. ‘‘ The great scandal of 
the pension-list having overgrown 
itself, so to speak, arises from the 
abolition of departments, or offices ° 
which have grown up, not by the 
fault of the individual clerks, but 
by the miscalculations of the 
chiefs, or by the accidents of the 
service, as a whole.’’ These re- 
shufflings generally end in one set 
of officials disappearing on to the 
pension-list, and another cropping 
up almost immediately in their 
places, possibly under different 
titles, but certainly with increases 
of salary. Here is a specimen of 
how the clever young men of 
‘* practised intellectual capacity” 
at the Treasury go about their 
‘‘reforms.’’ As everybody is aware, 
a great agitation, supported by 
considerable parliamentary influ- 
ence, has been carried on for some 
years past by the writers. A com- 
mittee of heads of departments, 
appointed by the Treasury to in- 
vestigate their grievances, reported 
that about 500 out of a total of 
1400 men were doing work superior 
to that for which they had been 
engaged, and recommended that a 
limited number of these should be 
elevated to lower-division clerk- 
ships. The heads of departments 
were then invited to nominate the 
eligible men, and about 160 names 
were accordingly submitted to the 
Treasury. Will it be believed 
that out of all these less than 60 
names were approved by that de- 
partment, and another forty are 
to have some slight increase of 
pay? But this is not the worst, 
for Sir Reginald Welby deposed 
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to the Commissioners that it is 


intended to take the unsuccess- 
ful men off the superior work, 
and confine them for the future to 
mere mechanical duties! Here, 
to say nothing of the positive in- 
justice to a body of 400 public 
servants who have in the opinion 
of their chiefs as well as of them- 
selves earned their right to pro- 
motion by their actual performance 
for many years of superior work 
(thereby proving their general 
ability), is a class whose capabilities 
will not be utilised to the fullest 
possible extent. Other men will 
have to be appointed to do this 
superior work—no doubt at higher 
salaries. It would be interesting 
to learn what the owners of a 
‘great commercial concern would 
say to administrators of this 
type. I have only given one 
instance out of many, but it 
shows how the service is managed, 
and how it has got into its present 


disorganised condition. One cannot 


wonder that there is agitation 
within against injustice, as well as 
discontent without against inex- 
cusable extravagance. The limits 
of this paper preclude me from 
pursuing the subject further; but 
it must be evident that the ad- 
ministrators of the service are not 
what they ought to be, and their 
places also, as distinct from the 
clerical, require careful revision. 
Many are more or less sinecures, 
filled by incompetent mediocrities, 
on account of whom the taxpayer 
has to pay through the nose. In 
one department there are five 
commissioners—one at £ 2000, one 
at £1500, and three at £1200; 
two secretaries at £1200, four 
assistant-secretaries at £900, an 
ornamental receiver - general at 
#1000, an accountant at £1000 
(both with well-paid deputies), 
two controllers at £1500 and 
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Zl100 respectively, three deputy- 
controllers, ranging from £800 to 
£1000, a solicitor at £2000, and 
his two assistants at £1200 and 
4 000, and about a dozen prin- 
cipal clerks ranging from £700 to 
4#£850—all these to ‘‘ administer ”’ 
the department which, in the 
opinion of the Treasury, is a 
model and economical one! Surely 
there is room for the pruning-knife 
of the Commissioners here! A 
firm of contractors would ‘‘run” 
the entire concern for the sum of 
the figures indicated. In the 
Treasury, again, the number of 
overpaid posts is positively ap- 
palling, and a considerable portion 
of the clerks never do anything, as 
such, for their salaries, their time 
being exclusively occupied as secre- 
taries and assistant - secretaries to 
Ministers, for which there are, of 
course, additional allowances! If 
it be said that the Civil Service is 
a profession, and that this high 
scale of salaries is necessary in 
order to attract the é/tfe of the 
market, it may be pointed out that 
the service is not more a profession 
in England than it is in Germany 
or France, where things are man- 
aged far more economically, as may 
be judged from the fact that the 
salary of Prince Bismarck for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the great 
German empire is only £1500 per 
annum, or about the sum we pay 
an assistant-secretary in one of our 
Whitehall offices ! 

I have endeavoured to give a 
life-like and truthful picture of 
the service as it really exists, 
and what I have written applies 
more or less to every grade, though 
no doubt there are numbers of 
valuable officials who deserve every 
penny they earn. Upon the 
whole, however, it must be ad- 
mitted by all impartial persons 
that the Civil Service is uncon- 
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scionably costly. The Royal Com- 
missioners candidly state that the 
class of Government servants in 
receipt of salaries ranging from 
435° to £1000 a-year is grossly 
overpaid, and that much of the 
work done by them is similar in 
character to work done in the 
Railway Clearing House and other 
commercial establishments at a 
tithe of the cost. The Commis- 
sioners have plenty of material 
upon which to show their calibre 
as reformers; but unless they make 
up their minds to face the difficulty 
of dealing with the present mem- 
bers of the service and the present 
pension-list, their inquiry will not 
be worth the expenditure of time 
and money it has involved. Noth- 
ing is so easy as to legislate for 

terity, which ought, however, 
to be left to look after its own in- 
terests, as no doubt it will be quite 
capable of doing when the proper 


time arrives; but the higher order 
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of statesmanship and constructive 
ability is required to relieve the 
country of present burdens. Nor 
do we want any straining at gnats 
and swallowing camels. It is a 
matter of relatively small import- 
ance whether the pay of writers 
is tenpence per hour or twopence- 
halfpenny, while so many thousands 
are wasted and squandered; and 
those Commissioners who have care- 
fully performed the high and hon- 
ourable duties imposed upon them 
will deserve well of their fellow- 
countrymen if, while lightening 
the load of the taxpayer and re- 
moving with a strong hand all 
ground for internal discontent of 
a reasonable character, they make 
the ‘service worthy of the great 
nation to which it belongs, by re- 
commending for adoption a thor- 
ough and comprehensive measure 
of efficient, economical, and endur- 
ing reform. 
Marcus SOUTHWELL. 
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“ Paris n’est pas la France."—Ren& Mitvert (‘ La France Provinciale’). 


THE strange crisis through which 
the French nation is now strug- 
gling, and the mode (whatever it 
may be) in which it will emerge 
from it, the form it will assume, 
make France of more than usual 
interest to the rest of Europe. 
‘Whether she will partially revert 
to military despotism, or relapse 
into the barbarous confusion from 
which this so _ problematically 
‘‘saved’’ her, are questions of as 
high import to her neighbours as 
to herself, for both imply to a 
certain degree civil war, and 
proclaim the utility of examining 
what constitutes the French na- 
tion as a whole—what is the value, 
what the cohesive element, of all 
its component parts. 

Our modern world is rapidly 
coming to be divided between two 
contradictory principles—aggrega- 
tion and disintegration. 

Now what is France as an ag- 
gregate, as a whole? 

She is, thus taken, perhaps the 
country of which England knows 
least. Of Paris we know some- 
thing superficially; but of the 
world of France outside—of the 
provincial and of the rura/ world 
—we know absolutely nothing. 

Paris is not France, and never 
was so, save and except during the 
one comparatively brief period of 
the Revolution ; since the Second 
Empire it has gradually become 
less and less so; and for the last 
few years Paris seems likely to 
drift into a sort of hostility to 
France, or it may be rather that 
France is rebelling against the 
supremacy of Paris. 

Now this ‘‘supremacy”’ was far 
more than is commonly supposed 


an act of usurpation on the part 
of the Parisians, and in the begin- 
ning owed more to foreign influ- 
ence than has been sufficiently 
recognised. Its establishment, 
whether in practice or even theory, 
is a purely revolutionary fact; and 
for nine centuries of history the 
Parisians themselves laid no claim 
to it. Paris, until it became the 
centre of mob-rule, was not neces- 
sarily even the permanent or the 
exclusive seat of government, for 
the spirit of decentralisation led 
the chief of the State, the king, 
to preside over the temporary 
working of the State machinery, 
now in this provincial city, now 
in that; and we have the Parlia- 
ments or the ‘‘Etats’’ of Rouen 
as of Bordeaux or of Blois, and of 
other cities, according to circum- 
stances. The Crown may be said 
to have ‘‘ gone on circuit,’’ as our 
judges do in England. 

Nay, more, the first dawn of 
what was honest, useful, patriotic, 
in the pre-revolutionary epoch 
(namely, between 1786° and 
1789)—the period when the need 
for reforms, and the right to de- 
fend the law against arbitrary gov- 
ernment, were firmly proclaimed— 
was not connected with Paris, but 
with such towns as Besancon and 
Bordeaux, but above all with 
Grenoble. The sovereignty of the 
capital is coeval with the aber- 
rations of the Revolution—with 
what in it became uncontrollable, 
prompted its crimes, provoked its 
lawlessness and loss of all sense of 
proportién, and in the end so- 
licited the tyranny of the first 
Napoleon. But the self-asserted 
world-domination of Paris is main- 
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ly of foreign origin, and springs 
from the extraordinary importance 
attached to what was written 
there, by potentates whose glories 
were just then dazzling the civil- 
ised globe. The Empress Cather- 
ine, and, above all, the great 
Frederick, are answerable for a 
vast deal in this respect; and 
Voltaire’s dictum of ‘‘c’est le 
Nord aujourd’hui d’ot nous vient 
la lumiére,’’ induced the Paris- 
ian public to believe that the 
‘* North’’ was a manner of Olympus 
where the gods sat in conclave 
and decreed that Versailles was 
the sun of the intellectual solar 
system. Between Catherine ‘‘le 
Grand,” the mighty ‘ Fritz,”’ and 
the ‘‘Sage de Ferney,”’ there ex- 
isted a most matter-of-fact Society 
of Mutual Admiration; neither 
could do comfortably without the 
other, as the vicissitudes of the 
relations between Frederick and 
Voltaire amply prove. Catherine 
shows her real superiority of char- 
acter precisely therein, that of the 
three she is the only one who is 
at all independent or possesses 
the privilege of being even un- 
grateful. 

But out of all this, it came to 
pass that the vanity of Paris— 
awakened in its enormity for per- 
haps the first time—grew, and 
burst all bounds; and from this 
time it was accepted that Paris 
was to set its foot on the neck of 
France, and absorb into itself 
whatsoever, beyond its confines, 
might aspire to any distinction. 
The provinces, drained of men, 
money, and energy by the wars 
of the First Empire, submitted to 
the despotism of ‘‘la Grande 


Ville’; and the Cesar, for whom 
centralisation @ outrance was a 
necessity, encouraged — enforced 
indeed—the abdication of the en- 
tire land before the metropolis. 
The effacement of France was 
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complete, and endured till the end 
of the war of 1870. 

In the past may nevertheless 
be found visible signs of both or- 
ganisms. Decentralisation _ lives 
in the pages of Fléchier and the 
Grands Jours d’ Auvergne, as in 
those of Madame de Sévigné and 
her daughter Madame de Grignan; 
and Clermont and Marseilles and 
Rennes attest what a brilliancy of 
culture shone at the miniature 
courts that surrounded such /n- 
tendants de Province, as for in- 
stance, the Duc de Chaulnes 
(brother to the dreaded Connétable 
de Luynes). But decentralisa- 
tion was then flickering forth its 
last flame, and it died in the wars 
of the Fronde; for, pushed to its 
extremity, this Federal Republic, 
under a monarchy, contained irre- 
mediably civil war—above ll, 
under the singular sway of a Queen- 
Regent who came from Spain and 
a priest who came from Rome. 
But even as decentralisation got 
its first definite home-thrust from 
Louis XIV. when he declared 
himself to be ‘‘ the State ’’—there- 
by paving the way for all autoc- 
racy, whether of the Convention 
or of a military despot—-even so 
did intellect and wit clear the 
course for revolutionary aggres- 
sion, and the ultimate conquest of 
France by the arrogance of Paris. 

Voltaire and Beaumarchais are 
the precursors of the Revolution, 
in its distinctly Parisian aspects. 
Rabélais and Moliére are French ; 
‘Figaro’ is of Paris; and, what is 
far less generally recognised, Vol- 
taire and Beaumarchais both pro- 
ceed, indirectly if not directly, 
from the Palais Royal and the 
Regent ; and the Scotchman, John 
Law, who, though driven later into 
quackery and even swindling prac- 
tices by the foolish opposition he 
encountered, remains for all time 
indisputably the brightest inventive 
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genius of modern finance,—the 
-creator of the principle of finan- 
cial democratisation,—of Credit. 
Law and Beaumarchais are to a 
singularly high degree identical, 
but the real action of both is con- 
centric: their sphere in Parisian. 
Voltaire leads to religious in- 
credulity; ‘ Figaro’ invents pub-. 
lic opinion and the power of the 
Press, especially establishing . the 
superior and unquestioned right 
of the ‘* loose man about Paris ”’ 
to despise and silence his brethren 
of the country that lies beyond. 
‘Figaro’ inaugurates the reign of 
the ‘‘ Boulevardier,’’—only there- 
with is the climax reached. When 
the ‘‘ Boulevardier’’ becomes ab- 
solute, the seed of revolt is sown. 
It may be long ere it put forth or 
flower or fruit; but its seed is in 
the womb of Time, and at a given 
moment birth will ensue. That 
‘¢moment’’ is now approaching ; 
there zs rebellion against the rule 
of the ‘‘ Boulevardier.”’ 

.The strength of France, as rep- 
resented by her independent com- 
ponent parts, was so well felt by 
the Revolution, that against 7¢, 
more than against monarchy, were 
directed the first so-called ‘‘ con- 
stitutional’’ attacks. The Rev- 
olution practised with the Throne 
(pending the time when it should 
substitute its own for the latter’s 
rule) ; but it laid at once an iron 
grasp on federation, and crushed 
to earth the principle of various 
united forces under the weight of 
the one central power. 

France is now approaching the 
revanche of the ‘‘ outer barbarian.” 
She will take it peacefully ; but 


I, 
The retaliatory spirit of the 


provinces did not make itself felt 
for several years, and remained 
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there are evident signs that she 
will take it. 

The enmity of the two declared 
itself, as a matter of fact, on the 
eve of the war of 1870; and when 
the calmer and more sensible part 
of the French population during 
and after the war came to judge of 
events, the first thing they were 
struck by and increased at was the 
mad frivolity and incredible igno- 
rance that prompted the cry of A 
Berlin! 

Before even realising the griev- 
ous, and in many cases incom- 
prehensible, faults and crimes of 
the Government under the Em- 
pire, the large mass of floating 
opinion in France felt Paris to be 
the offender, and ascribed mainly 
to the silly boastful ways and 
habits of swagger of its corrupt 
population (of all classes) the un- 
pardonable plunge into a war for 
which there was no pretext, save 
an official untruth, and of which 
the result was to be. national 
disaster. 

Paris had indeed need of the 
purifying fire through which it 
passed during the siege, and by 
which, under the hard pressure of 
infinite misfortune, many really 
noble qualities of endurance, and 
stoicism almost heroic, found ex- 
pression. Paris sorely needed 
this frightful trial to win forgive- 
ness for the manifest sins of its 
licence-loving, self-seeking pros- 
perity. It was to pay for its 
self-affirmed sovereignty, for its 
undeserved luck—and it did pay 
severely. The great question 
is— Has it learnt much there- 
from ? 


dormant as long as Parliament sat 
at Versailles. 
With the return to the capital 
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at the ‘‘seat of government,”’ the 
capital reverted (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) to its old assumption of 
contemptuous predominance. The 
mass of dissident outsiders became 
les ruraux, were mere rustics, re- 
puted, as a matter of course, to be 
of no account. 

At first, with the ever-succeed- 
ing struggles for existence—with 
the efforts to establish organic life 
out of a positive inorgantic chaos 
of warring elements—the under- 
lying fact of the duel antagonistic 
character of the population was 
naturally enough lost sight of; 
and once more, the importance 
of local interests or passions was 
merged in the impatient discus- 
sions over what are worshipped on 
the Continent under the name of 
‘* principles’’: abstract theories, 
forms of constitution, law where- 
by human beings were treated as 
simply ‘‘ quantities.” These.were 
the primary considerations, and 
here the Parisian had the advan- 
tage: the rustic was nowhere, 
neither did he much protest, for 
he humbly believed such lofty sub- 
jects to be beyond his compre- 
hension: they passed over his 
head. 

But with time, and a certain 
degree of organisation, the very 
achievements of modern science, 
and its abolition of time and 
space, brought the outlying forces 
to bear upon the central ones and 
vice versa; and the much-suffer- 
ing, much-threatened fly grew to 
resist the attempts of the gorged 
spider to enthral and _ suppress 
him. Local interests, and local 
vanities even, asserted their rights ; 
and when definitively the scrutin 
de liste was decreed to be tl« basis 
of electoral law, it was soon per- 
ceived how irreconcilable were the 
two. 
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When Lord Beaconsfield in 
‘Sybil’ gave to the differences 
caused by fortune the image of 
‘Two Nations,’ he did not half so 
truly embody the antagonism in 
England between the two, as it is 
embodied in contemporary France, 
in nearly every incident of daily 
life. 


“Two nations,” observes one of the 
best living authorities on this point,! 
“have lived juxtaposed on the same 
soil, and have mof amalgamated... . 
One accessible to all general ideas, 
philosophises and is attracted towards 
the far-off centre where the untried 
passes current; the other, massive 
and passive, dragged into conflicts not 
understood, gratified with liberties not 
desired, now accidentally inoculated 
by one of those fever fits that convulse 
and overthrow a world, and anon re- 
lapsing into brutish apathy! .. To 
statesmen these ‘rustics’ constitute 
the ‘unknown,’ for the brain of the 
genuine rustic is not as the brain of 
the citizen. Physically and morally 
they are opposites: the townsman, 
spare, pale, thin of face and hand, 
light of gait, full of words, expatiat- 
ing on what he ignores; the other, 
clumsy, stout, uncouch, solid of hands 
and feet, watchful, suspicious, and 
taciturn—apparently a listener, who, 
when he does speak, questions; his 
mother earth hangs to him on every 
side: he comes from the deep-sea 
mud, is useful as the rich mon left 
behind by the subsiding flood. The 
Parisian has a profession, the livery 
whereof he wears, and which shapes 
his soul ; he is by circumstance a per- 
former of some task set down by others 
—a banker, an attorney, a clerk, or 
shareholder, a functionary of some 
species—he ts rarely a MAN!” 


The singular fact to observe in 
all this is, that the race predomi- 
nates over all other conditions; 
the climate tells, and (according 
to Michelet’s theory) the atmos- 
pheric being remains invulnerable 
to culture. 

An English ‘country gentle- 
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man ’’ may be a man of the world, 
.and of social pleasures ; short of a 
‘¢man of fashion” (for that is a 
speciality, he can be as fitted for 
political town (or club) life as for 
the occupations entailed on him by 
his ‘‘broad acres.’’ Not so the 
Frenchman—he is one or the other, 
either Parisian or peasant; for the 
French gentilhomme campagnard is 
a peasant or is asham campagnard. 
Once realise this, and much is at 
once made clear; and the bitter 
hatreds (as foolish as bitter) raging 
between men of the same social 
status are explained. By birth, 
creed, education, even fortune, 
they may be alike ; but their habits, 
—their habits whether of thought 
or of daily life—of the daily routine 
of life, —are different, and not alone 
different—inimical. 

By no one has this been better 
demonstrated than by the writer 
above referred to, who has been 
amongst the first to register the 
incompatibility of the Parisian 
(not the mere Jdoulevardier) and 
the Rustic, let what will be his 
rank or name. 


“All their outward aspects,” he 
writes, “are antagonistic. ... The 
landed proprietor lives with the land 
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worker, and, for what he believes to 
be his interests, adopts the ways of 
the tiller of the soil. Here there is 
genuine equality ; and so genuine is it 
that the inferior feels it is so, and has 
no secret misgivings, because he has 
hourly proof of how unreservedly the 
superior has sunk down to his level, 
and is narrow, covetous, horny-minded 
as himself. Both have browsed on 
the same intellectual pastures; and 
no peasant in France, whose land- 
lord is of the true well-warranted 
type, will ever suspect the owner 
of the furrows he ploughs of being 
less dull or narrow-natured than him- 
self.” 


After impartially recording the 
disadvantages of the unpolished 
Rural amongst the rafinés of 
the ‘‘ great city,” and the human 
deficiencies of the mere townsman 
in the midst of nature’s bondsmen 
—witnesses to her dignity in their 
very drudgery—M. Millet gives 
the final touch to his picture by 
these words: ‘‘ And on the blend- 
ing together of these two hostile 
types depends the welfare of our 
democracy— its very existence ; 
and what are not the obstacles to 
any possible understanding when 
neither ever enters into the other’s 
thought, nor do their hearts for 
one instant beat in unison !”’ 


Il. 


A melancholy picture, no doubt, 
yet not very much too highly col- 
oured, and suggestive of the ex- 
treme difficulties (not to say im- 
possibilities) of governing France, 
rather than of any methods where- 
by the ‘task of Rule,” as Mr 
Froude terms it, may be lightened. 

The chief trouble—never suffi- 
ciently appreciated by the for- 
eigner—lies in the all but perfect 
equality of the two elements: the 
vis inertia of the one is to the full 
as strong as the zmpetus of the 





other ; so that between France and 
Paris we are approaching somewhat 
closely to the same conditions of 
contest as those which, in matters 
military, exist between projectile 
and armour-plate. It is, after all, 
but a fresh phase of the eternal 
struggle ’twixt the old world and 
the new; but there is one peculi- 
arity about it—namely, that the 
actors in the play are beginning 
to understand what is passing, and 
to foresee what the consequences 
may be. ‘‘France,” remarks a 
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very keen-witted contributor to 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’! 


“is the one country in the world 
where the capital presents the greatest 
dissimilarity to the remainder of the na- 
tion, and where a little metropulitan re- 
public wedged into the commonwealth 
of the State opposes the aggressive 
humour of a comparative handful of 
citizens to the thirty-five millions of 
the whole land. Condemned by law, 
this predominance has been favoured 
by politics, and after inflicting three 
or four revolutions on the unwilling 

rovinces, Paris is inconsolable at 

aving to admit her loss of prestige, 
her privilege of decreeing the triumph 
of Disorder.” 


Were these things left to shape 
-their own natural course unmo- 
lested, it might be easy enough to 
‘*leave them alone,’’ as Lord Mel- 
bourne advised ; and assuredly the 
actual state of matters social in 
France would, as elsewhere, modify 
itself under the ‘‘ pressure of the 
age’’; but the very inventions of 
modern science afford such facil- 
ities for unexpectedly hurling 
neighbouring nations one against 
the other, that in this epoch of 
armed peace havoc may replace 
quietude at almost any moment, 
and ‘‘things”’ be shaken out of the 
power of righting themselves in 
four-and-twenty hours. One must 
therefore try to seize the pres- 
ent as it is, for time may not 
be awarded for its normal devel- 
opment. 

The mistakes made by foreign- 
ers in their estimate of outlying 
provincial France lie chiefly in the 
fact of their having so rarely 
‘*seen with their own eyes.’’ The 
generality of the departments of 
France (unless those of the ‘‘ sunny 
south,’’ where travellers chiefly go 
in search of health, and which are 
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the least French of any) are not 
attractive. Even railroads do not 
bring to them visitors who stay ; 
they pass through them, taking 
their passengers somewhere else, 
somewhere beyond. People curi- 
ous in silks or velvets go to Lyons, 
as traders in wines dash across 
.country to Dijon, Macon, Rheims, 
or Bordeaux; but Macon or 
Rheims, Bordeaux or Lyons, are 
their aim, the purpose of their 
flight, and it mostly happens that 
the goal long dreamt of by the 
untranslatable Dahin of the Ger- 
mans lies somewhere beyond 
France; our countrymen, above 
all, mostly rush through France 
to attain it. When ‘ Britishers’’ 
take a journey into Normandy or 
towards Anjou and the banks of 
the Loire, it is almost always to 
‘«see’’ some particular sight which 
has a historical or artistic attrac- 
tion for them, or to follow some 
particular occupation to which 
they are addicted in their own 
country (fishing, for instance): it 
is, we may truly say, never in 
order to see what those do, or 
think, who in these regions have 
their permanent home. 

Now of all the mistakes so fre- 
quently made, none is greater than 
the notion that French people do 
not like country life—that they 
do not ‘‘ love the country” as we 
do. That they do not, as a general 
rule, enjoy it as do Britons, nor get 
out of it such rude health or bois- 
terous satisfaction—are, in fact, 
not greedy of it as we are, that, 
we believe, must be admitted ; but 
perhaps nowhere as in France are 
vast populations to be found whose 
whole being has been so markedly 
fashioned by rural routine, whose 
existence is so moulded by the 
secular habits and ways born of 
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the earth, and inseparable from 
the earth’s culture. The French 
provincial may not be a ‘‘ man of 
prey,’’ to quote Emerson’s phrase ; 
may not owe to nature’s contact 
a more rapturous sense of physical 
expansion. To him woods, hills, 
and rivers may not ‘‘ be as friends,”’ 
nor is the earth the first playmate 
of the French, as of the British, 
child. But there are in France 
vast populations whose ‘‘use and 
wont’ these constitute, neverthe- 
less, and in whose mental develop- 
ment, however limited, they play a 
prominent part. 

It is the townsmen who, in 
France, are principally to be found 
journeying towards other coun- 
tries; it is the Parisian even who, 
bigoted though he be to his own 
“City of Light,”’ indulges in the 
wish to note what is to be seen 
in other places; and for the last 
fifteen years the Parisians really 
have severed themselves from their 
own haunts, and gone abroad ; but 
the ‘‘ rural,’’ whose mode of life is in 
the fields and along the hedgerows, 
does not migrate. The soil clings 
to him, holds him fast. The Pari- 
sian dislikes, and in his soul de- 
spises, the stranger; the rustic, 
whatsoever be his station, can- 
not conceive of him: he belongs 
not to such facts as can be brought 
home to the rustic mind. 

But to the sincere student of the 
various sorts of men still increasing 
and multiplying in our world, there 
is not wanting a deep interest, if 
not an absolute charm, in the fel- 
low-creature described in this pas- 
sage from M. Belloc’s Depart- 
mental Sketches. There is a 
melancholy about him to the full 
as poetical as that which surrounds 
the gaunt figure of a solitary Slo- 
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vack horse-herd outlined against 
the fiery sun as it sets on a Hun- 

garian fuszta, only we don’t go so 
far to see him; and, being so near 

at hand, whenever we happen to 

—_ his path we don’t look at 
im. 


“At the outskirts of yon for- 
est,” says our author, “a different 
country is to be observed. High 
hedges rise on either side of deep- 
rutted lanes, or are flanked by 
stunted oaks whose trunks are eaten 
hollow by time. How the unwieldy 
ox-drawn carts manage to circulate 
along these quagmires, where the 
ground never dries—tumbling down 
sharp inclines, and lurching as a ship 
at sea, yet in the end reaching the 
spot whereto they are tending! This 
might have seemed easy to agents 
voyers in the time of Louis 1X., but 
would puzzle wood-pavement engin- 
eers in our day. The buff-coloured 
beeves with mud-stained coats, bony 
and lank, bowing two by two under 
their wooden yoke, march lumbering 
on with ever unvarying tread—nor 
quicker nor slower, but from year’s 
end to year’s end always the same. 
Neither is the heavy driver less 
solemn than his beasts. The douvier, 
lance ! on shoulder, trudges slouch- 
ingly on in front, silent and grave as 
though he bore the Holy Cross; and 
ever as he goes he chants a monoton-' 
ous strain that, to his belief, keeps 
his cattle up to their work. It is 
hard to discern any sign of satisfac- 
tion on their parts; but any one 
would be sternly frowned down -in 
the neighbourhood who should dis- 
pute the efficaciousness of this music. 
Does not the mere aspect of this 
equipage tell the spectator more than 
would a whole volume? Is it not 
plain that the dull-eyed being who 
can, from cradle to grave, drag his 
steps thus through life without once 
hastening them, or ever attempting 
to shorten his winding way, is one 
who has remained untouched by the 
unquietness of the age? . . . And 





1The douvier in France bears a long wooden goad or lance, with the point of 


which he touches the neck or “front” 
other days the surname of Zouche Beu/, 


of his oxen, and which won for him in 
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again, observe well that in tracts of 
country such as these there is no 
horizon. All is mingled in one: no- 
thing rises, nothing spreads ; no idea 
‘of altitude or breadth. For miles on 
miles, forest, field, road, and village 
lie confused, hidden, unguessed at 
from afar. In order to distinguish 
a church steeple you must climb to 
the top of a tree. . . . A soft and 
somnolent life, be it said, shorn of 


the sharpnesses as of the excitements * 


of activity—peace-preserving ; une vie 
douce, in fine, this existence without 
horizon! Thought does not wander 
far where the footstep is not free, 
and the meek desires conceived in 
such enclosures are of mostly possible 
attainment. The slow snail-like man 
is shut in, and fantastic yearnings 
are shut out; and so the barriers 
which in former centuries excluded 
the invasion of new ideas, have dow- 
ered the present occupant with a 
wellnigh invincible mail-shirt of re- 
sistance. For this manner of peasant, 
the wis inertia he is gifted with is 
still of inpenetrable strength. He 
is still what he was; but what sur- 
rounds him is the very opposite to 
what it-ever was.” 


Now this ox-herd, be it remem- 
bered—this kind of ‘‘ Gurth the 
swineherd’’ (save that he consorts 
with horned beasts instead of 
‘ swine)—is of the electorate! He 
holds in his hand a vote—namely, 
the right for his small part of the 
national will to send this indi- 
vidual rather than that, to repre- 
sent the active beliefs, or wants, 
or ideas, or necessities of large 
bodies of his countrymen in the 
Parliament that sits in Paris. He 
to whom the sound of the word 
‘« Parisian’ has a disquieting and 
disagreeable, though still vague 
meaning, is required to uncon- 
sciously minister to the predomi- 
nance of that distant city, whence 
the sledge-hammer of centralisa- 
tion is already being brought to 
bear with its formidable weight 
upon him. Well, if he knew what 
to do, or even what he actually 
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does, he would ot help the 
supremacy of Paris. Only he does 
not know at present, and if he can 
he abstains — because of his in- 
born supineness—and throws away 
the mysterious, uncanny bit of 
pasteboard or paper—an unclean 
thing with hieroglyphics on it— 


which transforms him into a 
citoyen,—a_ name for which he 
has an umnreasoning contempt. 


But one diy, later on, he will 
‘¢know,”’ spite of himself, and then, 
with or against his old surround- 
ings, he will rebel,—first with hid- 
den malice mutely, but, in the 
course of time, with avowed aver- 
sion, and he—and his tribe are 
legion—will vote on all occasions 
against the selfish tyrannical ab- 
straction that makes a tool of him, 
numbering him, and fitting him in 
as a ‘*piece”’ in the seu Chinois 
of its, and not his plans. He, 
Lord help him! never had, and 
never will have, a ‘‘ plan,’’ but he 
will not be made to ‘fit in’’ to 
any one else’s. His inmost sense 
(one would avoid saying ‘‘soul’’) 
hates the name of Paris, that he 
has never seen, nor will probably 
ever see; but he is intimately con- 
vinced that from the wicked power 
thus named have come all the 
inconveniences, all the troubles of 
his existence. To his dim vision 
centralisation implies civilisation, 
and it is in truth civilisation 
against which ‘he revolts. What 
is termed ‘‘life’’ is being inflicted 
upon him, and he does not want 
to be condemned to ‘life’’-in its 
modern significance. He is a 
vegetable and desires to vegetate. | 

In the matter of displacing 
themselves to vote, there are— 
we must learn to realise the fact 
—countless legions of these saur- 
ians. It will be suggested that 
they obey others higher up in the 
scale. To a certain degree, yes! 
but less than might be imagined. 
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They are by nature isolated as 
they are short of speech; they 
remain what they are individu- 
ally for want of sympathy. They 
are shut in, and horizonless as 
their native haunts, and too timid 
and suspicious to court or care for 
intercourse with others. 

From the douvier we are led to 
the dealer in beeves, to the march- 
and de beufs himself—a very po- 
tent personage not only in the 
rural life of France, but an active 
element in the semi-rural, semi- 
urban centres of a French depart- 
ment; a sort of link between town 
and village, and between village 
and plain. The marchand de beufs 
is essentially a ‘‘ middle man”’ in 
politics; he stands midway in the 
cross-roads of civilisation—wood 
and wold are on one side, and 
the city with its denizens on the 
other. What he ‘‘raises’’ (the 
technical French term is /é/éve) 
for the consumer, and what the 
consumer pays him for having 
‘* raised ’’ it, are equally his sources 
of gain, so that perforce he re- 
quires to know as intimately the 
herdsman who tends his meat-pro- 
ducers as the dourgeois who eats 
them; and it is as necessary that 
he should be able to gauge the 
purchasing powers of the latter as 
the labour-capacity of the former. 
This drags him irresistibly into 
politics; he unites the often-war- 
ring interests of the elector and 
elected, but unless he happens to 
be of very exceptional constitu- 
tion, he remains by the electorate, 
and rarely aspires to rank among 
the elect. His immediate master, 
the butcher, now and then, on the 
contrary, takes his seat among the 
lawgivers of the land, and be- 
tween these two there is nearly 
always (as elsewhere) hostility— 
the butcher being invariably ac- 
cused by the stock-raiser of sacri- 
ficing the agricultural to the mere 
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trading interests. For the pro- 
vincial large (or small) town the 
éleveur has no particular dislike, 
for the ‘‘ market cross’’ is the 
temple whereof he is the high 
priest, and there he is the ab- 
solute equal of even the great 
landed proprietor, who has taken 
to stock-farming on a wide scale. 
Besides, the large provincial chef- 
4ieus are considerable consumers, 
and generally regarded as very 
fair absorbers of ‘‘ proper food” ; 
whereas Paris is accused, not ex- 
actly of eating proportionately too 
little, but of eating a vast deal too 
much of what is outside this de- 
nomination. Bread and beef-eat- 
ing are democratic, and should 
be practised to the highest pos- 
sible extent; but the indulgence 
in fish, fowl, and garden-stuffs 
is regarded as unrighteous, and 
eminently characteristic: of the 
‘‘heathenish Parisian.”” As * to 
game, it is suspect of feudalism ! 
It may be remarked that, as to 
what concerns ‘‘garden-stuffs,”’ 
the champion of the carnivorous 
is, individually speaking, some- 
what justified; for the maraicher 
(the market-gardener) is expand- 
ing into perfectly phenomenal 
dimensions, and he is, as yet, 
specially developing his propor- 
tions within the area of Paris it- 
self. He belongs pre-eminently 
to the patented fournisseurs des 
riches, the class best hated of all, 
as extortionate, and unduly pros- 
perous by easily gotten gains. 
The maraicher is universally de- 
tested; for the envy and malice of 
the carrot, turnip, and onion, and 
other low-born roots (4égumes de 
champs /) against the more refined 
vegetables and fruits, is quite as 
violent as the contemptuous hatred 
of the flésh-vendor for all food 
that is not meat. 

The dislike of the stock-raiser for 
Paris is explicable enough—his 
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whole being centres in and evolves 
round agriculture alone. Beef, 
bread, and man are to him con- 
vertible terms, and he regrets to 
have to admit two out of the 
three, and would prefer, if it might 
be so, to take into consideration 
simply ‘‘beef”’ and himself alone 
—other ‘‘men’”’ are an encum- 
brance! Paris, therefore, and 
above all the ‘‘ Parisians,’”’ are a 
trouble to his mind, and he willing- 
ly moves them aside, to meditate 
only on his pastures, and the means 
of making outlying useless human- 
kind eat meat more plentifully, 
and pay dearer for what it eats. 


[Oct. 


The sameness of classes brought 
about by the sameness of calling 
is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the person of this devotee of 
the grass lands ; and who does not 
recognise in the modern herbager 
of France, since the days of cattle- 
fattening, the counterpart of our 
burly north-country grazier of the 
pre-railway era, who under the 
most jovial externals dissimulated 
treasures of Machiavelian finesse, 
and claimed that the world con- 
tained nothing to be compared to 
‘« grass,’’ unless, indeed, it might 
be the beasts it fed ? 


III. 


But the notion of ‘‘ France,’’ as 
opposed to that of ‘‘ Paris,”’ is not 
complete by the study of the 
rural constituent alone. Provincial 
France has its villages, its small 
towns, and its large cities; and 
its largest cities, though they are 
agglomerations of men whose in- 
terests are those of citizens, are 
not ‘‘Parisian,’’ any more than 
are the more uncultivated rustic 
centres. In the larger cities, on 
the contrary, a sort of rivalry 
feeds antagonism, and a Lillois or 
a Bordelais, a Lyonnais or Rouen- 
nais, or, above all, a Marseillais, 
would fain make you understand 
that the merits of his own dis- 
tinguished town are too great to 
allow him to regard the ‘‘ suprem- 
acy”’ of the capital as anything 
save an unjust caprice of fate. 
The real ‘‘ provincial ’’ centres are 
those of the second and third order, 
where the urban inhabitants have 
been all—with very few exceptions 
—drawn from the province itself, 
and have not yet lost its chief 
characteristics,—what might in a 
mora! and political sense be de- 
nominated its ‘‘ accent.” 


It must never be lost sight of 
that the two forces—the central- 
ising and the centrifugal ones—are 
as nearly as possible equal. Hence 
the violence of the struggle and 
the difficulty of unwinding the 
tangled skeins of human life, 
wherein citizens and ‘“ rurals,”’ 
Parisians and _ provincials, are 
often hopelessly mixed. 

In trying to do this, there is an 
element to be counted that to the 
same degree exists in no other 
country in Europe—what is called 
‘¢]’ Administration.” 

Unless after long years of resi- 
dence in France, it is utterly im- 
possible to conceive of the full 
importance of / Administration 
Frangaise, for its complexity of na- 
ture and unity of power are incon- 
ceivable. French administration 
is a government alongside and un- 
derneath she Government, but not 
always one in spirit with it: it is 
always the agent of centralisation, 
but not always Parisian. Demo- 
cratise the nation as you will, the 
administrators of her ‘‘regula- 
tions,’’ rather even than of her 
laws, will always form a species of 
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aristocracy, and constitute a sepa- 
rate body of ‘‘superiors’’ (from the 
highest to the lowest), that never 
amalgamates with those over whom 
they exercise their not always 
‘‘brief’’ authority. They, to a 
certain degree, and in an inferior 
order, resemble the TZchinovnik 
of Russia, and represent a class 
composed of all classes—an insti- 
tution whose functions lead to op- 
pression in infinite detail, but 
whoze individual component parts 
dre so various that they admit of 
separate antagonisms. Now this 
administrative element is natural- 
ly an urban one, as distinguished 
from the less compact one of the 
rural districts ; but what is far too 
little noticed is, that it is as ancient 
in spirit (if not in substance) as 
it is traditional, and therefore as 
national as are the customs and 
ways that have sprung up out of 
the mere soil; and in many of its 
shapes even, it is more subsis- 
tent, more ‘‘long-descended of 
other days,”’ than certain apparent 
vestiges of previous centuries. 

The civic institutions of France, 
her existing departmental organi- 
sations, differ in reality less from 
the provincial ones of two or three 
centuries back than might be gen- 
erally presumed. They have been 
modified, not created, by the Revo- 
lution, and this is an exceedingly 
important fact. 

In the second part of his admi- 
rable volume.on ‘ La France Pro- 
vinciale,’! M. René Millet lays the 
utmost stress upon this particular 
point. 


“There was a not distant time,” 
he remarks, “when it was laid down 
as law that our famous system of 
centralisation sprang: Minerva-like, 
all armed, from the brain of the First 
Consul and from the Revolution. It 
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cost Tocqueville but small pains® to 
prove its pedigree, and to Boar: that 
It was, on the contrary, the direct 
offspring of the Old régime... . It 
is not even exact to say that the 
Revolution destroyed, or even tried 
to destroy, the autonomy or far- 
ticularism of the towns. The French 
monarchy had contented against this 
very spirit so early as 1563 and 1579; 
and by abolishing the criminal and 
consular tribunes of the Communes, 
had struck a powerful, though only a 
partial, blow at the communal juris- 
diction: and when, in 1764, the 
Crown annulled the purchase system 
of municipal rights, it simply inaugu- 
rated a return to monarchical privi- 
leges, and did away with a manifest 
source of corruption. Later on, it is 
certain that the invasion of the cen- 
tralising principle became general and 
oppressive, but it must also be ad- 
mitted that the reverse was tending 
towards Federalism. /articularism 
in the interior threatened compact 
nationality; and downright Federalism 
was not a thing that could be endured 
in a country where everything rapidly 
converged towards the solid establish- 
ment of a Sfate. .. . Still, although 
unity could not be sacrificed, tradition 
was never wholly vanquished, and the 
local laws and usages remained the in- 
disputable basis of local government, 
and asserted the persistent authority 
of the past. The Comstituante en- 
acted the law formulated by Malouet, 
that ‘i all places the administration 
of local affairs shall belong to the -par- 
ticular place itself ;’ and in our present 
day, as in 1790, does a conflict arise 
on, for instance, the boundaries of 
two communes, whence comes the 
decision ?—from that which is dis- 
covered by consulting ancient char- 
ters; as also, if a milestone or frontier- 
post is to be moved, the removal can 
only be settled by having recourse to 
the archives of the Prefecture, or the 
mouldy parochial registers. Some dis- 
coloured parchment of antediluvian 
date, on which ¢he cure’s hand once 
traced the limits of his diminutive 
realm, is even now the sign of rule, 
and the proof of the venerable origin 
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and of the unchangeable character of 
the ‘Commune’ in France.” 

‘¢ Let us never confound admin- 
istration with politics !’’ exclaims 
M. Millet: ‘‘ ne confondons jamais 
L administration avec Ja politique !”’ 
and in those words he touches on 
the real cause of most of the dis- 
sensions between Paris and France. 
We must recognise the political 
element as represented by Govern- 
ment—the Government of the 
nation—necessarily central, and 
condensed in an assembly of in-. 
dividuals (whatever their denom- 
ination), who are deputed from all 
the several parts of the territory 
to legislate for, decide upon, and 
guide the acts of the nation, asa 
nation, and in its relations to other 
nations, whether neighbouring or 
distant. The politics of the coun- 
try are determined, therefore, by 
Government, and to this central 
power are legislators delegated 


from far-off provinces, even as the 
central power itself in turn dele- 
gates administrators who, in its 


mame, control and direct and 
govern the outlying populations. 
Here we come at once to the an- 
tagonism, and above all, to the 
equality, of the two distinct forces. 

A local functionary is despatched 
from the seat of Government ; he 
may be a Parisian (which is rare), 
but at all events he administers in 
the name of the central authority, 
and almost immediately finds him- 
self out of all harmony with pro- 
vincial ideas and habits. Or he 
may be of the very spot he is called 
upon to rule over; or, at any rate, 
of a locality distant from the capi- 
tal. He becomes rapidly wétra-local 
and ultra-particularist: and it is 
only his function (which he derives 
from the Executive) that keeps 
him from being at loggerheads 
with the power on which he de- 
pends, but which is too far off to 
know anything of the wants and 
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wishes of his surrounding towns- 
men, and too selfish not to be for 
ever making mistakes and showing 
how little it cares for the tradi- 


tions by which they are accustomed 


to be led. 

Naturally through the progress 
of centralisation the tendency has 
been towards the over-rule of dis- 
tant districts; and through the 
ever-increasing pressure of public 
business (quite as heavy on insti- 
tutions as on men), the multi- 
plicity of various or often conflict- 
ing kinds of public occupations, 
and the distracting hurry entailed 
by all, it has come to pass that 
the provinces have deemed them- 
selves ill cared for or aggrieved, 
while the capital has, from the 
absorbing nature of its political 
anxieties, grown to treat the 
opinion of the provinces with im- 
patience, if not with disdain. 

One of the chief causes (if not 
the chief cause) which necessitated 
the centralising measures of the 
last century, is now mainly exciting 
the antagonistic feeling of the pro- 
vincial populations toward Paris. 

This cause is financial. When 
the purchase system of munici- 
pal offices was abolished, it was 
done, we have already stated, in 
order to combat corruption ; but 
when, in 1771, it was resuscitated, 
and the principle of election was 
set aside, this proceeded entirely 
from the financial embarrassments 
of the State. 

In no country of Europe is the 
vast mass of the publication in all 
classes from highest to lowest so 
ignorant as in France, and so 
neglectful of the elementary ques- 
tions and simplest problems and 
operations of finance ; and (perhaps 
for that very reason) no country 
in modern times has suffered such 
cruel disasters from financial dis- 
order, or been so directly or in- 
directly committed by the short- 
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sighted, all but childish, errors of 
its blindly, ill-organised finances, 
to a succession of revolutions and 
wars. 

This is far too vast a field to 
enter upon in a magazine article ; 
but in the present day, when such 
subjects are beginning to form a 
necessary part of general educa- 
tion, and when a certain degree of 
familiarity with the principles of 
political economy are the chief 
means of defence of the indi- 
vidual under the so-called Govern- 
ment of ‘‘ each for all’’ (tout pour 
tous), it is impossible to leave un- 
noticed the action of finance upon 
politics and administration. The 
immediate cause of dissension 
growing into animosity and latent 
resistance between the State and 
the nation—symbolically the cap- 
ital and the provinces—was the 
identification by authority of Gov- 
ernment of the two. From the 


attempt at a too close union of 


interests arose one of the first rea- 
sons for disunion, and the direct 
reason for unceasing suspicion: 
centralisation put its hand into 
the provincial pocket ! 

It was a very knotty point, and, 
under the peculiar circumstances 
in which France was placed, and 
the inextricable embarrassments 
entailed by stupendous wars and 
long years of internal mismanage- 
ment, it was hardly feasible to al- 
low any wide measure of finan- 
cial decentralisation to subsist ; so, 
perforce, the State had seeming- 
ly to deliver the Commune from 
many burdens which in reality 
emancipated more than surcharg- 
ed it, and gave it more individ- 
uality than such a concentric sys- 
tem as that of modern France 
could allow. Let us listen to M. 
Millet :— 


“The State and the ‘Commune,’” 
he remarks, “‘ have contracted a finan- 
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cial union which still endures. Both 
take, in equal measures, their re- 
sources from the full udder of the 
‘Impét direct’ (direct taxation), and 
the Revolution itself did nothing 
to establish any line of demarcation 
between the two. . . . It may be 
said that the State went no further 
than its rights; but it, in every in- 
stance, encroached on the domains of 
local interests. Actual disorder dis- 
appeared, perhaps, but there ensued 
a woful confusion between the re- 
sources of the Communes and those of 
the Central Government. The evilis 
a subsistent one. In our present day 
the one first served is the Executive ! 
It is only after all its exigencies are 
satisfied that the local necessities are 
thought of, and then it is made to a 
pear as though a vast boon was vouch- 
safed them, when they are permitted 
to dispose of a centime of what is, in 
fact, thetrown/ True, for this Paris 
sends them down their administra- 
tors! The perceptors, cashiers, and 
all the legion of tax-collecting agents 
who gather in their ‘contributions’ 
are paid by the Central Government! 
but does not this tend precisely to ex- 
plain much of the universal dislike ? 
. + « Look at the invariable con- 
sequences. Whenever it happens that 
any attempt may have been made to 
increase the importance or the free- 
dom of the Commune, the partisans 
of centralisation have immediately 
raised an always victorious outcry 
against any attempt to ‘compromise 
the balance of the Budget! This has 
been the invariable argument: any 
concession to local interests must 
‘compromise’ the Budget, since ‘finan- 
cial solidarity ’ was the common law. 
The slightest local prodigality of a 
Commune must be felt as a shock to 
the credit of the State!” 


As a matter of fact, what has 
been established is—to use our 
author’s own words—‘‘the inex- 
tricable confusion of all local rights 
with the rights of the Central Gov- 
ernment of the ‘ State.’’’ 

This never does and never can 
lead to union or solid amity be- 
tween the two conflicting powers, 
for the very identity of interests 
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which Government has sought to 
establish, creates eventual distrust 
as to the methods of administra- 
tion; and while all local liberties 
are crushed out beneath the hated 
abstraction styled ‘‘ le Réglement,”’ 
the central power is never quite 
certain of being faithfully served 
by the agents whose business is 
well known to be the habitual en- 
forcement of execrated decrees. 

Since the adoption, however, of 
manhood suffrage, another element 
of confusion has been added on to 
already existing ones. 

The defence of local freedom, or 
of local interests, or privileges, or 
traditions, offers an opportunity to 
every petty ambition to ‘‘ make a 
stir’’ in the Legislative Chamber ; 
a temptation either, as the case 
may be, to attack centralisation 
in the name of ‘time-honoured 
custom,’’ or to ventilate frothy 
revolutionary eloquence in sup- 
port of the demagogical tyranny 
of (heaven save the mark!) 
intelligence! The best drilled 
‘« functionary ’’ sent down to ‘ re- 
gulate’”’ a country town is not 
proof against the possible attrac- 
tions of a seat in the Chamber ; 
and his more circumscribed public 
duties weigh but little in the bal- 
ance against the chance of public 
notoriety, and the likelihood of 
becoming the representative of 
some theory, some ‘‘ question” 
which—seized hold of by the 
press—may lead its champion to 
no end of renoun—et & reste! 
Here are ‘‘under-secretary of 
stateships’’ in view,—nay, far 
more—ministerial portfolios, em- 
bassies! The electoral career, 
organised as it now is, opens wide 
before all independent (!) appe- 
tites, and offers a premium to 
all absence of political conviction. 
It in no way diminishes the an- 
tagonism between Paris and 
France; but, on the contrary, 


increases the strength of both 
parties, thus equalising the force 
of ‘‘ projectile’’ and ‘* plate,”’ and 
resulting in a state of confu- 
sion, whence the issue is hard to 
foresee. 

Another point, too, presents 
itself to view in the machinery 
of the elections, more complicated 
in towns (above all in the smaller 
rather than in the larger ones)— 
more complicated, let it be re- 
peated, in the towns than in the 
rural districts, but yet even in 
the latter rarely escaping from 
noisy charlatanism or untiring 
underground intrigue. Of noisy, 
boisterous, organised charlatan- 
ism, probably nothing will ever 
be witnessed that will surpass 


Boulangism; but that is an ac- | 


cident, the result of a multipli- 


city of causes that may never, . 


most likely never will, again 
‘*coincide.’’ It has nothing to do 
with habitual permanent quackery 
—with the indigenous quackery 
of small centres. But an ingre- 
dient of electoral contests, pro- 
perly so called, that is extremely 
curious to examine, is the species 
of occult influence that is more 
frequently found in France than 
anywhere else in Europe. In 
nearly all centres (not of the 
larger type) you will be sure to 
discover a sort of hidden authority 
permeating the public atmosphere, 
directing majorities on more than 
one point, guessed at by every one, 
unquestioned, but untraceable, and 
whose unostensibleness is so abso- 
lute that its possessor is never even 
convicted of wire-pulling, but is 
implicitly obeyed by those whose 
profession it is to pull the wires. 
He is the inspiring medium of 
all the others; he is a swayer 
of others’ wills—stronger even 
than ‘Monsieur le Maire’’ (only 
less strong than the chorus of 
‘‘ mothers,”’ should they be called 
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into action! ), but occult. Balzac 
is his historian, knows him, re- 
veals him in all ranks—for he is a 
product of French civilisation, and 
springs from a peculiar stratum of 
Ihe national mental soil. This 
tove of the occult use of invisible 
power comes from the fierce desire 
for power without responsibility, 
that has been growing up in many 
countries for the last fifty years, 
but more in France than in any 
other land. 

This ‘‘ influence ’’ is often served 
unconsciously by busier agents: 
the notary for instance, the doctor, 
and the innkeeper, or rather the 
cabaretier, for the genuine auder- 
giste is an aristocrat—a manner 
of ‘‘heavy father,’’ and more or 
less set aside like all other even 
- distant semblances of fatherly 
authority. The notary and the 
doctor prepare the electoral mind; 
but the cadaretier gathers in the 
result, — reaps what they have 
sown. He is a prodigious elec- 
toral agent. 

Now none of these men are of 
necessity metropolitan, or champ- 
ions of the ‘‘ seat of Government ”’ ; 
for the very ‘‘exercise of their 
functions,’’ as the French term 
goes, is departmental, provincial. 
M. Belloc distinctly advocates the 
gradual ‘‘ ascendancy of the rura/,”’ 
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which must perforce be slow, and 
give time for modifications that 
will endure. 


/ 


“We shall probably,” he remarks, 
“never want for learned men,—men 
of letters or artists; but what we 
want are men of action. You can- 
not attempt to organise or govern a 
tumultuous democracy like ours, by 
the members of five academies. You 
want men who can see for themselves 
and decide.” 


«In reality, the outcome of what 
democracy in France has produced * 
during the last twenty years, and 
what is apparently constituting 
the principle of rule, without 
which no society can attain to 
any degree of cohesion, is the 
sovereignty of knowledge. Those 
who can act must know ; and M. 
Belloc humorously but practically 
enough puts the proof of superior- 
ity in contemporary France—the 
superiority consented to by the 
many—in the fact of knowing how 
to spell! The crowd of the illit- 
erate, whom he describes at public 
gatherings as ‘‘dumb and vora- 
cious as fishes,’’ recognise a right 
to administer in the functionary 
who ‘‘ knows how to spell”’! 

It comes, then, to this, that some 
sign of elevation being needed, as 
a matter of fact, education will rep- 
resent ‘* Les Carresses du Roi.” 


IV. 


The unjustified pretensions of 
Paris to supremacy over the rest 
of France, and the overweening 
arrogance of the Radicals of differ- 
ent nuances in their attempts to 
refuse all political importance 
to les Ruraux, as they term 
them, have at last forced them- 
selves upon the attention of the 
governing powers; and the two 
very significant speeches made in 
the month of June last, by M. 


Carnot and M. Casimir Pérrier- 
upon the occasion of the Dele, 
gation sent from Dauphiné, 
were the first expressions given 
to the desire for a firmer bond 
of union between the capital 
and the provinces. Provincial 
feeling asserted itself strongly in 
the claim laid by Grenoble and 
Vizille to have first resisted the 
encroachments of arbitrary power 
in 1788; to have, as a matter of 
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fact, been the original founders 
of a constitutional régime! based 
upon parliamentary discussion and 
the freedom of the subject. 

Many of the warmest admirers 
of the so-called Grande Révolution 
in France are of opinion that the 
real date that should be recalled and 
honoured by every one, and among 
all classes, was not 1789 but 1788. 
In June of that year the province 
of Dauphiné, represented by the 
town of Grenoble, affirmed its civie 
independence against the despot- 
ism of the Central Government of 
the capital and of the king. The 
conflict had broken out between 
the Parliament and the Crown. 
The latter resorted to assertion of 
arbitrary rule, annulled the right 
of registration, and put the ratifi- 
cation of royal decrees into the 
hands of judicial bodies of new 
creation. A more really ‘‘ revo- 
lutionary ”’ measure could scarcely 
be conceived, striking as it did at 
all the sources of legal tradition 
whence alone could it be hoped 
that gradual reforms might spring. 
The various Parliaments protested, 
and everywhere the xod/esse of the 
district sided with them. The 
corps of officers took part with the 
remonstrants. Garrison and law 
courts, gentlemen, landed proprie- 
tors, bourgeois, and the crowd—all 
were as one against the autocracy 
of Government. The magistracy 
was banished, all parliamentary 
privileges infringed, and the very 
military commanders charged with 
carrying out the edicts addressed 
their humble excuses to the popu- 
lation for the necessity under which 
they lay of obeying orders. But 
the injustice was too flagrant; the 
spirit of resistance was too strong, 
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and swept everything before it. 
Grenoble recalled its parliament ; 
the local Assembly of Vizille (dis- 
tant about four leagues) was de- 
cided upon, and, in truth, the 
destinies of the province (and of 
constitutional freedom) committed 
to the care of one man. 

Mounier, who had not aspired 
to, but was fated to lead, the re- 
form movement, was then just 
thirty, and of indifferent health, 
for which reason he had retired 
from the Bar; but he had been 
promoted to the Bench, and was 
then Chief-Justice at Grenoble. 
Mounier, whom Madame de Staél 
designated as ‘‘ passionately rea- 
sonable,’’ was possessed by the idea 
that France, having, under the 
framework of her ancient mon- 
archy, found the germs of the 
national liberties suited to the 
national temperament, ought to 
be capable of developing them, 
and ought, in short, to attain 
peaceably to the institution of her 
Magna Charta. And so, borne 
on by the successful opposition of 
1788, it came about that Mounier, 
whose year-long studies had been 
Blackstone and Montesquieu, and 
the workings of the British Con- 
stitution, was called upon to lead 
the first attempt made in modern 
France to establish a_ limited 
monarchy. 

This is not the place for a his- 
tory of the Grenoble movement of 
1788, but it is requisite that the 
reader should seize the significancy 
of its anniversary as celebrated in 
this present year. 

When the famous Assembly of 
1788 was convoked, it could not 
legally be so at Grenoble, but was 
so at Vizille, the residence, a 





1 In fact, the “Parliaments” of France did,so far as their powers allowed them’ 
attempt a very dignified and noble defence of national rights against arbitrary 


rule. 


But the current of thought set them in the direction of State unity, and 


real freedom was sacrificed to the tyranny of the Jacobins, as it was later on 


crushed under the heels of a military despot. 
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century earlier, of the Connetable 
de Lesdigniéres. At the epoch 
of the rising of Dauphiné, the 
Chateau de Vizille’ belonged to 
Claude Périer, one of _ the 
wealthiest men of the . province ; 
and he it was who, on the a2rst 
July 1788, placed its old feudal 
halls at the disposal of what was 
to be involuntarily the prologue 
of the Revolution. 

Now we may see what was the 
true meaning of the ceremonies of 
this present year, and why M. 
Jean Casimir Périer was the host 
naturally pointed out to receive 
M. Carnot in the home of his an- 
cestor, the owner of Vizille in the 
pre-revolutionary era. 

The celebration of this import- 
ant anniversary implies a recur- 
rence to moderate statesmanlike 
principles of policy, to constitu- 
tional practices, as unmistakably 
as the occurrence of the previous 
century ushers in a series of un- 
constitutional acts, escaping as 
they do all gufdance on the part 
of their unconscious precursors. 
It is eminently, however tacitly, 
a step in the direction of the past, 
if not a recognition of error; it 
is, above all, a so distinctly pro- 
vincial incident, that the spontane- 
ous efforts of all have tended to 
reassure the metropolis, and to 
affirm the unity, the indivisible 
identity, of Paris, with even the 
most distantly outlying French 
departments. 

The danger has been felt, if not 
acknowledged ; else, wherefore the 
oneness of expression in men so 
widely differing in origin and tem- 
per as Messrs Carnot, Casimir 
Périer brothers, and Madier-Mon- 
jaux? All in their several speeches 
are chiefly actuated by the strong 
desire to promote union between 
Paris and the provinces. When 
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applauding the initiatiye taken by 
Dauphiné in 1788, they, each of 
them, seek to impress on the 
public mind that what is achieved 
by one section of the nation is 
for the honour and benefit of the 
whole ; and above all, that what- 
soever is laboured for and won by 
the Central Government, is for the 
immediate gain and good of the 
departments. That Paris and 
France are by nature one, and 
be antagonistic, is the 
theory sought to be established 
in men’s minds—the more strenu- 
ously than an incipient process of 
disruption is the fact dimly and 
instinctively recognised as consti- 
tuting an imminent peril. 

History, it has been said, ‘* re- 
peats itself’’; it does so pre-emi- 
nently in countries where, as in 
France, political convulsions are 
of frequent if not regular recur- 
rence. When the women of Gren- 
oble rose in June 1788, conjointly 
with their male relations, against 
the manifest oppression of the 
Crown, and disabled the troops 
by projectiles hurled from the 
roofs, they enacted uncorisciously 
a tale told long ago: the. ‘‘ day of 
tiles’’ 1 was a dourgeois Roncevaux, 
the Roncevaux of the streets; and 
the Dauphinese Amazons destroyed 
their antagonists by the very same 
mode of destruction resorted to in 
the ninth century by the Basque 
hillmen against the troops of Char- 
lemagne. Loose rocks, on the one 
hand, tiles on the other—it was the 
same principle, and foreshadowed 
the ‘‘ vertical fire’? of our own 
days. And so, a few weeks ago, 
did M. Paul Casimir Périer re- 
produce in excellent terms the 
thoughts of a hundred years be- 
fore, aiming then at national free- 
dom joined to State unity, which 
was and is one of the unavoidable. 





1«La Journée des Tuiles” is the word used in history to designate this 


incident. 
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necessities pf modern policy in its 
struggle against Federalism. 

It is not between either pro- 
vincial particularism or stringent 
centralisation—either ‘‘ Paris”’ or 
‘* France’’ (which practically would 
inaugurate moral civil war)—that 
the choice rests. No; there is 
a mean term, but which, unluck- 
ily, is not the product of a day, 
but of long and gradual conces- 
sions, successive abdications of 
narrow prejudices, sacrifices of 
foolish ill-will attaching to small 
things—in short, a general process 
of mind - widening, that to many 
other nations is the fruit of expe- 
rience, but which, to France, will 
probably be mostly that of educa- 
tion. ‘To the majority of European 


peoples, railroads, steamships, and 
telegraphs have taught the higher 
lessons of internationality—as_ be- 
tween the United States and Eu- 
rope they have taught everything ; 


even to belated Austria they have 
revealed something, and to Spain 
far more than. is supposed; but 
to France they have brought less 
than to any other, for France is 
best taught by books or news- 
papers—by the printed word, in 
short. The lessons of life itself 
make less impression on French- 
men than the judgments passed on 
life by other men, and tested by 
the largeness of their sale when 
-contained in books, because the 
Frenchmen of our day areas want- 
ing in self-confidence as in self- 
assertion. 

And what wonder that it should 
be so? For nearly two centuries 
—from the days of Richelieu to 
the victories of the great Frederick 
—to what trials was not France 
exposed ? and during the last hun- 
dred years, what cause of public 
demoralisation has she escaped? 
She is accused of having lost all 
faith: in what should she place 
any ?—having been hustled as she 
has been through every conceivable 
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form of so-called ‘‘ constituted so- 
ciety ’’ and government, not one of 
which has proved its power or its 
right to endure! True force is 
generative ; that which generates 
not is -not force, but only 
accident. What wonder, then, 
that the Gaul, who has seen king- 
ship and empire, and republic and 
military sway all pass, and, void 
of consequence, “leave no trace, 
save disaster, to prove that it ever 
was—what wonder that the faith 
of Frenchmen should attach to 
accident alone—accident when 
successful, above all! Having no 
reasonable faith, he clings desper- 
ately to palpable gains, and all the 
nobler wealth of idealism comes 
unavoidably to be disdained as 
‘<ijlusion.’”’ His evidently great- 
est defect becomes a total want of 
expansion, the incapacity for the 
generous self-sacrifice denominated 
imprudence. 

What the Germans paint by the 
word dahin is ignored by contem- 
porary Gaul. They have been 
necessarily narrowed down by the 
clash of hard facts, contradicting 
each other’s significance, and de- 
stroying the far more real truth of 
the inspirations coming from ‘‘ be- 
yond ’’ and from ‘‘ above.’? What 
remains is a quite marvellous ca- 
pacity of privation, of renounce- 
ment of all satisfaction for the 


‘sake of one special form of acqui- 


sition. From the highest to the 
lowest, one idea rules all—that of 
the material possession of coin or 
land. Nor does the richest em- 
ployer of labour escape this, more 
than the bond-slave of toil. All 
obey equally the law of greed, of 
acquisition at no matter what cost, 
—at the very cost of their own 
individual power of achievement, 
—as though the more could ever 
proceed from the /ess / 

This not only narrows the man 
himself but isolates him, and in 
an age in which association is she 
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necessity, condemns him to the 
sterility of lonely effort, and the 
discouragement consequent upon 
it. Separation is growing into a 
fatal habit in France. 

But whilst in the past the chief 
characteristic is the mutual enmity 
of opinions and classes, there has 
opened up, in the present case, a far 
wider field for division, and at the 
same time, a narrower subject for 
its aim. Individually and socially, 


Vv. 


It is undeniable that this ‘‘ dis- 
trust’’ is a terrible element of 
weakness, for, physically speaking, 
Paris represents the head and 
France the body ; and as the brain- 
power is no longer sufficient in 
the head, where is it to be sought 
for? Of communities it may be 
said, as of men, that few disobey, 
or even wish to elude, authority, if 
authority shows itself wise and just; 
but Paris, since it began to exer- 
cise dominion, has never shown 
itself just or wise. Since it claim- 
ed to wield supremacy it has never 
proved its right to it. 

On the other hand, where are 
the more or less concentrated forces 
of the national tendencies and de- 
sires to become manifest as the 
national will, unless in some one 
particular form, let alone some 
particular spot? The Revolution, 
as we observed at the outset, de- 
creed that Paris should be the 
subsisting centre; that the abstrac- 
tion called Government should 
undeviatingly reside there, and 
thence radiate arbitrarily, subject- 
ing the entire rest of the country 
to its blindly exercised domination. 
Well and good; and under a 
monarchical rule—be it royalty or 
empire—this might possibly suc- 
ceed ; but under a democracy? Of 


a department contains probably 
more warring elements than ever, 
but they unite in their repugnance 
to having the ‘‘law laid down” 
upon them by the capital; there 
is union in the tacit feeling of re- 
bellion against Paris; in that ‘‘ex- 
treme distrust—that far foo ex- 
cessive distrust of the provinces 
for the metropolis,’’ to quote the 
words used by the ‘Journal des 
Debats.’ ! 


course, there are as many argu- 
ments in favour of Paris. as a 
centre of administration, as the 
provincial world outside labours 
to adduce against it. It may be, 
as General Boulanger’s ‘‘syndi- 
cate’’ affirms, that parliamentary 
Government is ended ; only ##// the 
new form of power is established 
‘by common consent.”’ It is evi- 
dent that in Parliament, as the 
nearest approach yet discovered to 
the principle of representation -by 
delegation—in Parliament resides 
the concentration, outwardly vis- 
ible, of the collective national will. 
As the present sign, therefore, of 
legal power, we must accept Par- 
liament, and Parliament sits in 
Paris. This is precisely a point 
on which many shrewd lawgivers 
and unprejudiced citizens are 
minded to differ. That Parlia- 
ment, say they, is and shall re- 
main the palpable figure of national 
unity in Government, be it so; 
but why its arbitrary relegation 
to a fixed spot? why its perma- 
nence in Paris? Here is arising a 
question already thought, although 
relatively little talked of, but 
which, owing to the growth of edu- 
cation and its influence over general 
mental development, may ere long 
assume an unexpected importance. 





1 Journal des Debats, 26th August 1888. 
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The thought of a country ex- 
presses its very soul: in the 
universal Shakespeare there is 
perhaps now even /oo strong a 


tendency to recognise the nation-’ 


ality of England; but assuredly 
in both Goethe and Heine no one 
will refuse to see incarnated the 
German idea, nor in that of 
Calderon, the proud type of- an- 
cient Spain. Many more glorious 
names, such as Dante and others, 
prove the stamp of the race on the 
man; but in the example of 
France, it is Paris that has pro- 
duced the fewest of her illus- 
trious sons. Of the two, who 
guard the very gateway of her 
fame, to whom she owes her 
royalty of mind and of language, 
and who are among the great 
thought-lenders of the modern 
world—of Pascal and Montaigne, 
neither have anything in com- 
mon with Paris. Pascal is from 
Auvergne, Montaigne from the 
Gironde; and, as far as ‘‘rights”’ 
go, it is fairly enough matter 
for debate, whether the volcano 
whence issued Danton and Robes- 
pierre is so imprescriptibly supe- 
rior to Clermont or Bordeaux, 
as to put these and all other pro- 
vincials out of court, and reign 
supreme. 

The main query is whether— 
granting the present form of mod- 
ern France (as derived essentially 
from the theories of 1789) to be 
that from which she is no more to 
depart—whether the arbitrary and 
exclusive rule of the capital is for 
ever implied by this admission ; or 
whether the traditions and _ the 
spirit of what onee was the col- 
lective France is to be to a certain 
extent revived, and to, as it were, 
permeate the entire body of the 
country, even as high up as the 
head ? 

Here lies the question of ‘‘ Paris 
versus France’’; and having some 
experience already of what the 
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omnipotence of Paris has brought 
forth, it is but just to examine 
what are the governing capacities 
contained in the various organisa- 
tions of the .departments evidently 
growing now discontented with 
their lot. 

The floating elements of dis- 
agreement with Parisian autocracy 
we have tried to show in the fore- 
going pages, but ‘floating ele- 
ments’’ are proverbially weak. 
There exists, “however, already a 
partial condensation which, accept- 
ing representation as the principle 
of all, may show as practical a ~ 
model for a future contending 
Power, as did the numerous cor- 
porate bodies and associations of 
the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies in England, for what was 
in process of time to become the 
‘*limited monarchy ”’ of the pres- 
ent day, with the three’ ‘‘ Estates 
of the realm.” The Conseils 
Généraux are in themselves as 
largely, though locally, representa- 
tive as any political body that can 
be named; but as yet that con- 
glomeration fails which would en- 
able them to wield the vast power 
of so-called ‘*common consent’”’; 
and it must never be forgotten, 
‘‘common consent”’ is the ‘‘divine 
right’’ of democracy, as delegation 
is the instrument by which it 
legitimately works. It is only 
necessary to read M. Wadding- 
ton’s recent treatise on the 
‘County Councils of France,’ to 
grasp the entirety of the repre- 
sentative principle they embody. 

‘«The Canton,”’ says M. Wad- 
dington, ‘‘ is the electoral unit for 
the election of the Council Gen- 
eral,’’ and he adds: ‘* The Canton 
is perhaps the most important ele- 
ment in the French territorial 
system, and lies at the basis of 
all the administrative arrange- 
ments.’’ “Every single force, how- 
ever small, is duly gathered to- 
gether into this first body, which 
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may contain from fifteen to forty 
rural ‘communes’; and here takes 
Jace the first cohesion of the 
‘floating ’’ particles so well de- 
scribed by the authors we have 
quoted in the earlier pages of this 
article. The officials who, in the 
name of the State, administer 
these localities are often, affirms 
M. Waddington, ‘‘the only rep- 
resentatives of authority which 
the vast majority of the French 
peasantry know, or -have any deal- 
ings with. . . . The French peas- 
ant’s horizon is limited to his com- 
mune and his Canton, with an 
occasional trip to the ‘ Chef-lieu 
d’Arrondissement,’ generally the 
principal market-town within his 
reach.” 

M. Waddington completely con- 
firms the assertions of M. Belloc 
in noting the mode of subsidiary 
elections in France, and the care 
taken only to elect ‘‘ men who live 
among the electors, and whom they 
can trust ;’’ and he sums up by giv- 
ing this as a reason why, ‘al- 
though parliamentary institutions 
are now often violently attacked 
in France, no one ever thinks of 
calling in question the efficacy of 
the Conseils Généraux, or the ex- 
cellence of the work they perform.” 


There you have the key-note of. 


the situation: the Conseils Génér- 
aux are manifestly ‘‘ representa- 
tive,’ for they are the outcome of 
several degrees of representation, 
in all of which a thorough know- 
ledge of the individual who is to 
represent is the chief requisite. 
The Com ntnes build up the Can- 
ton, the Cantons constitute the 
District Council (or Conseil d’ Ar- 
rondissment) and the Conseil Gén- 
éral binds together all the various 
items of any importance that tend 
towards it through all the various 
local channels of the department. 
It may be broadly stated, there- 
fore, that these departmental 
councils constitute ‘‘ France,’’ for 
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Paris and the ‘‘ Seine,’’ as a coun- 
ty, are severed from them—stand 
outside. It may then be at once 
seen where and how the ‘ floating 
elements’’ attempt condensation. 
But it is pure ‘* particularism ”’ 
after all. In each separate little 
‘‘whole’’ there is an aggregation 
of various powers; but there is no 
cohesion between these  unities, 
nothing to make them constitute 
the ** whole,’’ welding all into one. 
If there were, it is just conceivable 
that the revolutionary arrogance 
of Parisian supremacy might be 
characterised and resisted as a 
flagrant usurpatiom. But as it is, 
there is no cohesion between the 
eighty-six departments—no legal 
or official communication that can 
induce administrative alliance. 


And probably the Republic had 
a shrewd eye to its own interest 
when it forbade the Conseils Gén- 
éraux to touch upon ‘‘ politics ’”’ ; 
confined their labours to the study 
of strictly Zoca/ objects; and en- 


acted the annulling of their 
‘¢wishes’’ (veux) whenever these 
strayed towards the regions of 
political speculation. 

It has been often affirmed that 
the ‘*homogeneity of France’’ 
rested on the centralisation of 
her singularly homogeneous admin- 
istration. It may be so (Gam- 
betta was inclined to support this 
theory), but this is not national: 
this concerns the Government, not 
the governed. It is, perhaps, a 
wise system, productive of a mat- 
ter-of-fact unity; but it is a form 
of compression, not of develop- 
ment: it casts a vast network of 
authority over the nation, keeping 
individual tendencies ‘‘in their 
place,” and unmistakably avoid- 
ing the supremacy of the capital, 
of the central authority. 

Gambetta was fond of fore- 
shadowing the activity of the 
Senate as that of a ‘grand 
conseil de la nation”’; it has not 
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been entirely that, though very 
often its action has been a dis- 
tinctly beneficent one, but look- 
ing to the past of France, to her 
capacity for following others’ lead, 
and her still undiminished readi- 
ness for incarnating dominion in 
a human shape; reflecting on all 
this, it is by no means impossible 
that in the Executive Govern- 
ment might be found a means of 
closer communication between the 
two rival abstractions—a perfectly 
harmless link, drawing nearer to 
each other in amity the somewhat 
overbearing spirit of Paris, which 
would fain believe itself every- 
thing, and the discontented spirit 
of France, which, in her provincial 
vanity, rebels at the notion of 
being counted for nothing. 

The Presidential Institution 
might yield more than it has been 
made to do hitherto, and though 
not endowed with such formidable 
powers as his brother of the 
United States, the President of 
the French Republic has more 
constitutional privileges at his 
disposal than is generally sup- 
posed. 

In the case of danger threat- 
ening any one of the Powers 
appointed by ‘‘common consent” 
to secure liberty to the individual, 
and peace and order to the nation, 
the President exercises naturally, 
as does the chief of every civilised 
State, not alone the right of con- 
voking armed defence—this is 
more even his duty than his right ; 
but he has a considerable latitude 
of choice in the nomination of his 
Ministers when these fall under 
the adverse sentence of a parlia- 
mentary majority. Amongst the 
different members of the victorious 
party, on him alone, as a matter-of- 
fact, rests the responsibility of 
designating this one rather than 
that to undertake the formation 
of the new Cabinet. And as 
things have shaped themselves 
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now in France, the nuances be- 
tween men of apparently the same 
colour are simply enormous, and 
the judgment and tact of the Presi- 
dent might be put to a stronger 
test than they may be in any other 
European country. But all these 
are matters concerning the dis- 
charge of functions awarded le- 
gally and legislatively to the head 
of the State; they are not matters 
of dispute between these or those 
sections of opinion. If there is to 
be a President, he has to preside 
over the working of the executive 
Government; but there, where the 
extension of his power becomes 
largely possible (and might con- 
ceivably -become preponderant), 
there begin his difficulties,—for 
this extension, if achieved for the 
general good and satisfaction, is 
certain to be precisely cavilled at 
by all the ungovernable elements 
in the land. Here we come to one 
of the mightiest factors of modern 
civilisation — personal influence, 
namely. Being undefined, it is 
unescapable; and, open to attack 
on all sides, it is scarcely suscept- 
ible of practical defence on any. 
It belongs to what, with his sing- 
ular faculty of always giving the 
right name to everything, Prince 
Bismarck so aptly entitled the 
‘* imponderadble.”’ 

Now this all but atmospheric 
influence is the peculiar attribute 
of the head of the State; he is ab- 
solutely free to wield it, and is 
sole judge of the limits of its ap- 
plicability. In the question of the 
(above all moral) antagonism be- 
tween Paris and France, the Pre- 
sident may, if he be so minded, 
exercise in the long-run a sort of 
arbitrator’s part. As matters are 
constituted politically, the eighty- 
six separate entities of the Coun- 
cils General, which do undeniably, 
and often adequately, represent 
the interests and opinions of the 
several portions of the country, 
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bring (from their divisions and 
subdivisions) no corresponding 
weight to bear upon the central- 
ised authority of the capital, and 
do not, to any sufficient extent, 
come into direct and familiar con- 
tact with it; but the—in this re- 
spect—unfettered President can, 
if he so wills it, be a powerful, 
though unofficial, link between the 
two. The provinces have no mode 
of direct appeal to the executive, 
for the executive can only execute 
the decrees of Parliament; but in 
his unlimited capability of locomo- 
tion, the President has the right 
of contact with provincial organi- 
sations. They cannot go to the 
Elysée, but the Elysée can go to 
them; and here lies a mode of 
conciliation too little studied either 
in or out of France, and which, in 
reality, depends upon the personal 
qualities of the President of the 
Republic, and on the more or less 
successful results of his visits to 
various parts of the country, and 
to the widely distinct populations 
that inhabit them. 

In this respect it would be hard 
to find a more satisfactory choice 
than that made last year of M. 
Carnot, for he unites so many dis- 
similar attributes in his own per- 
son, that an unusual number of 
different sources of action are 
placed at his disposal. He is, 
strangely enough, both pre-emin- 
ently provincial, as springing from 
his very ancestral soil, and histori- 
cally Parisian, as springing from 
his grandfathers. For four cen- 
turies the hills and plains of Bur- 
gundy claim him as their own, and 
there is no break in the essential 
Provincialism of his race; whilst, 
on the other hand, you might as 
well try to erase the memories of 
"88 and ’89, as attempt to dissoci- 
ate them from the fame of Lazare 
Carnot. Paris, enthroned by the 
Revolution, is inseparable from % 
Grand Carnot, and, at the same 
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time, the name remains, with equal 
indissolubility, symbolical of the 
Provincial spirit of France,—of /a 
vieille France. Few people may 
have appreciated to the full this 
advantage, but in the present con- 
dition of things it is a great ad- 
vantage, in which but compara- 
tively few men share. 

President Carnot unites, besides 
these, many other contraries : long 
descended from a line of honour- 
able men, he possesses in his social 
status enough to satisfy the ut- 
most exigencies of gentlemen, even 
supposing that they still consti- 
tuted a ‘* C/ass,”” and hereditarily 
to allay any fears of danger result- 
ing from leanings towards anarchi- 
cal encroachments. At the same 
time, his education and inborn un- 
varying convictions have stamped 
him a Liberal of the kind which 
British statesmen might even de- 
nominate ‘‘advanced.”’ 

In one of his speeches some 
months ago, President Cleveland 
laid down as an axiom that ‘if 
Democracy did not furnish a detter 
type of man than preceding social 
forms had furnished, democracy 
was a failure!"’ It must be hoped 
for France that it may not be a 
‘¢failure,’’ for, whether under Mon- 
archy or Republic, to Democracy 
she is doomed ; the chief reason of 
all being, that the French aristo- 
cratic principle has ceased to be- 
lieve in itself. 

Civil war can never imply other 
than a state of transition: we have 
to look beyond. If the republican 
form is with relative permanency 
to become that of the French nation, 
it will be necessary to modify 
Montesquieu’s dictum, Za Vertu est 
le principe des Republiques, for Vir- 
tue is a term much misliked of our 
age. The utmost constraint the 
haters of Greek and Latin will 
consent to admit is what is called 
Duty, which each individual be- 
lieves himself free to interpret as 
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he chooses. Words have come 
to exercise a formidable power in 
the land of Gaul; hence the neces- 
sity for education, and hence the 
indubitably universal worship of 
it, which, however vague and ill- 
refined it may be, is a downright 
cult, and is ‘‘universal’’ with the 
French. 

All things considered, then, the 
uneasy feeling between France and 
Paris is not to be denied ; but, the 
‘*one-man theory ’’ of her past taken 
also into consideration, it would not 
be impossible that at some time or 
other a mode of conciliation might 
be discovered in a closer connection 
between the provinces and the 
Executive. The instinctive sense 
of this might even explain the 
determined animosity of the ‘‘ per- 
turbers’’ of all kinds to the Pre- 
sidential Institution. More even 
than against the Senate is the 
blind rage of those who, like 


Mephistopheles, ‘‘deny everything”’ 
directed against the maintenance of 
a ‘‘ First Magistrate,’’—a ‘‘ Head”’ 
of the State! and by this very 


hatred is the advisability of 
its maintenance best proved. If 
Henry VII. dd say to the Irish 
Lords that, left to themselves, they 
‘*would crown apes,’ his words 
would be of singularly happy ap- 
plication to the rampant Radical 
minority in France. ‘‘ Left to 
themselves,’’ in the words of our 
wise and wily Tudor king, it is to 
“* ape-crowning’’ on a wide scale 
that they would most probably 
resort; and though it be by no 
means unheard of, this has with- 
out exception shown itself to be 
the least commendable of all pro- 
cesses for aiming at decent govern- 
ment. 
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France is not so totally ‘‘differ- 
ent’’ from all other nations as her 
enemies, and she herself, may be 
disposed to think; but she has 
been oftener governed the ‘‘ wrong 
way’’ than most others, and has, 
in a given space of time, gone 
through more suffering than almost 
any land, and she needs more than 
all others as large a number of 
‘* passionately reasonable men”’ as 
she can get. Experience costs 
sometimes too dear; education 
may, upon occasion, forestall it; 
and education and a little instruc- 
tion in the history of foreign coun- 
tries must help to guard against 
mountebanks and impostors; (no 
nation can afford to spend its time 
in bewailing having been ‘‘ taken 
in.’’) France has still much ele- 
mentary schooling to go through, 
for some of her most astounding 
glories have been irrationally 
achieved, and at the expense of 
her fellow-men. She has, in M. 
Taine’s words, ‘‘to learn that to 
the moral as to the physical laws 
of the world the human race is 
subjected. They may be ignored 
—they can never be eluded.”’ 

In the present crisis the French 
nation is passing through, and in 
the phase of dissension between the 
strong though latent recognition 
of what once was, and the violent 
aspiration to what it is supposed 
must be, her refuge must be mod- 
eration. She has, as M. George 
Picot in his excellent study of 
1788-89 says—‘‘to believe in up- 
rightness of character, calm firm- 
ness of will; for such qualities 
alone can save her from the worst 
of all her foes—/es héritiers des Jaco- 
bins et les coureurs ad aventures.” 

Mme. BLAZE DE Bury. 





